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ELSIE OF HADDON. 


——__— 
CHAPTER XIL 
Her passion-tortured soul, 
Like a ship dashed by flerce encountering tides, 
And of her pilot spoiled, drives round and round, 
The sport of wind and wave. 

Tue next morning Garnet Seabright appeared at the 
breakfast table, with a face so pale and stern, as almost 
te awe the good Miss Josephine from making an inquiry 
as to her health. And when at last the old lady asked her 
if she were not well, she replied, curtly : 

“ An ill night's rest!” and the questioning ceased. 

When she had retired to the drawing-room, Dr. 
Haddon followed her thither. He fourd her standing 
on the rug, and resting her forehead against the mantel- 
piece. Her long ringlets hanging low, concealed her 
face from his view, until she turned round and said, 
in a very low voice: 

“ Dr. Haddon, you are not going away this morning, 
are you?” 

“No, Miss Seabright!—no, Garnet. I did not rouse 
a warin your soul to leave you until peace should be 
restored.” 

“ { do not know why you should say there is a war,” 
said Garnet, in a deep voice. 

“T can see it. That fiery blood that has left your 
brow and cheeks and very lips ef a grey paleness, has 
mustered somewhere. Besides, I know you, Garnet. 
You were always very transparent te me. I know that 
in your soul the powers of good and evil are drawn out 
in battle array against each other.” 

With an adjuring gesture, she left her position, and, 
erossing the room, threw herself into a chair. He 
watched her some few minutes, where she sat with her 
pale brow resting on one hand, and the other hanging 
listlessly down, and then he slowly crossed the room, 
and dropping upon one knee by her side, raised her 
hand to his bosom, and said, in a voice deep with 


passion : 
“Miss Seabright!—Nettie, my dear sister!—my 

wife, if you will bless me so!—I wish—I de wish I 

had a kingdom. to offer you to replace this Mount Calm. 
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[GARNET SEABRIGHT’S LOVE TRIUMPHS OVER AMBITION.] 


As it is, I have only myself, and an affection, an affec- 
tion, Nettie, that—Oh, I cannot tell you in a few 
words, a few seconds, that love which it will take all 
the years we live together to express, to live out!” 

“Oh, Hugh!” she said, in broken accents, “ if you 
knew where this rack screws and strains my heart- 
strings most—to think that one whom I always loved 
and honoured with a passionate enthusiasm as the very 
first in human excellence—but no more of that! Not my 
lips shall breathe one word of blame, though all earth 
and heaven cry shame on his memory!” said Garnet, 
as her dark eyes smouldered, and flashed, and sank 
again, as she breathed, in heart-broken tones—‘“ No 
more of that! Oh, God, that I could say to my thoughts, 
as to my tongue—‘ No more of that!’” 

And scarcely heeding her lover, she arose, threw 
back her falling hair, pressed both hands upon her 
bosom, and passed out of the room. 

It was late in the evening before he saw her again. 
He went into the library after the lamps were lighted, 
and found her sitting at one of the reading-tables, with 
her head bowed down upon her folded hands. He 
went and sat by her, saying: 

“Garnet, dearest, do not keep your thoughts and 
troubles all to yourself; let me share them. Come, 
come,” he continued, caressing her, “this is unkind! 
I have had a very solitary day.” 

“ A solitary day! I wish you joy of it! Mine has 
been ‘ peopled with the furies.’ Oh, Hugh, even in my 
wild infancy I was such an ambitious child! Though 
Heaven knows there was nothing around me to foster 
ambition. Oh, Hugh! if the little wild water-witch of 
the isle was ambitious——” 

“*The woman, gifted with beauty, talent, wealth, 
and largest liberty, is a hundred times more so,’ you 
would say,” said Hugh. “But, Garnet, do you know 
there is an ambition more noble than all others—that of 
moral greatness! Garnet, you have the opportunity 
granted to few—the opportunity of moral heroism!” 

“Oh, Hugh! before pee you, I had great schemes ! 
great schemes! ” 

“ T know it, dear Garnet, but they did not demand 
the great moral force required of you to-day.” 

“But since you came, Hugh——” Here her voice 





broke down, and she dropped her head upon the table 


i i 


for a few minutes. Then lifting it up again, she held 
her veil of ringlets back, and said—“ But since you 
came, Hugh, all schemes have given place to one ; 
T had been living in such a golden dream, dear Hugh! 


Oh, listen! You know when we were two poor 
children, we talked about sudden riches, and fairy 
grandmothers, and you said you hada fairy in your head 
who could convert the sand and clay into gold-dust and 
precious gems ?” 

“Yes, 1remember. It was when I dreamed of being 
an agriculturist.” 

“And you promised you would make a fortune for 
me; confer rank and wealth and honour upon me?” 
she asked, smiling very sadly. 

“ Yes—yes, Nettie!” he answered,solemnly. “ Yes, 
and I hold myself bound to redeem that boyish pledge. 
Doubly bound now, Nettie; for I must repay you for 
all you lose.” 

“Oh, stop!—hear me out. Well—heigho! I 
thought if Hugh could give Garnet a fortune, he might 
also take one from her—take one with her. Oh, Hugh! 
I knew I could not confer upon you rank or honour, 
you must make them for both of us, but I dreamed 
that I could give you wealth to aid in doing it. Hugh, 
listen. I heard you say that you would like to travel, 
and spend some time in London, Paris, and at some 
of the German cities, for the sake of perfecting your 
medical knowledge. I then heard you regret that neces- 
sity which urged your immediate settlement some- 
where in the provinces to commence practice. Well, 
Hugh, I dreamed that necessity would be obviated. I 
dreamed, Hugh, that we should make a bridal tour on 
the continent, and sojourn in all these capitals, while 
you pursued your studies at your ease. Now my dream is 
over !—over !” 

“ God bless you fer saying that, Garnet! God bless 
you for saying that! The dream is over!—the dream 
is over !—the battle is over, and your moral sense has 
nobly conquered ; you will yield up this property!” 

“ Over !—the battle—the doubt over! No! no! I 
did not say that either!” exclaimed Miss Seabright, 
her whole aspect changing. Suddenly rising, with 
flashing eyes and burning cheeks, and pacing the room 
with rapid steps—‘“ Over! no! Man! is it a 





flower, a ring, an orange you ask me for, that I should 
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give it up without a etehgnidi-eo a matter of c oane? 
Give up this estate! Why, I should be insane, frantic, 
frenzied !—mad! Why, Hugh, is there aman, woman, 
or child, now living on this earth, who would volun- 
tarily yield up an estate which they might keep—an 
£100,000 sterling for what?— a point of 
answer me!” she ex- 








estate of . 
conscience! Ha, ha! Come, 
claimed throwing herself into a chair, with a strange, 
unnatural’ air of audacity. “Say! is there a man, 
woman, or child, living, who would do this?” 

“Yes. Any child would do it. There is one man I 
know who would do it. There is one woman who 
will do it.” 

“Me?” 

“ You! 

“ Ha, ha, ~ Why, Doctor—any one, if they were 
up a thousand—five thousand 
pounds, for mscience’ sake—but £100,000! Ha, 
ha, ha! W we, ‘Do tor, I ama human being, subject 
to like passions and foibles with other people. I rather 
like wealth, handsome houses and furniture, and dress 
and jewels, and servants and equipages, and travelling, 
sight-seeing, and change of scene. And if there 
were nothing to be given up but these, how great would 
be the sacrifice. But then I have magnificent plans of 
extensive = lanthropy ; gl rious prospects of social 
distinctio And to renou How tremen- 
dons the renunci ition |” 

“ Ah, Nettie! with yo 


very wealthy, might give 


ice these! 


r usual perfect openness, you 
have revealed the very death-throes of your expiring 
For your selfishness will die! Conscience 
will conquer it. ‘The cup of earthly prosperity is brim- 
full, and at your lips—but you will put it, untasted, 
away. I know you will. I have perfect faith in you.” 

“Hugh, you kill me! You madden me! Have you 
no pity? I believe you think you will make me do 
it!” she exclaimed, starting up, and pacing the floor 
rapidly. “I do believe you fancy that you will make 
me give up this estate, by asserting confidently that I 
will do it.” 

“T think your true nobility of soul will constrain 
you to it.” 

Suddenly she stopped, threw both hands to her breast, 
and turned so ghastly pale, that Dr. Haddon “sprang 

» her side, exclaiming : 

“ Garnet, you are ill! is it possible that this*struggle 
produces such an effect upon you ? ” 

She > one her hands from her bosom, her colour 
returned, and, smiling strangely, she said— 

“Why, Hugh, do you fancy that I am such a spoiled 
child as to grow ill because I want to have my own 
way in all things? No! But as I hurried up and 
down the room in such a heat, I was arrested suddenly 
by a quick, sharp pang; a deathly pang that caught 


selfishness, 





away my breath. It seem ed to me as if another move- 
ment would have been f ; it seemed if in the very 
flow of my high tide of life and audacity, the skel ton | 
fingers of death had closed around my heart and 
squeezed it. It is gone now. Nay, now, nonsense, 
Hugh. Donot look at me with such a death-warrant in 


your eyes. If you look at your patients that way, you 









will frighten them to death!” s} id, laughing. 
“ Garnet, sit down. There, give me your wrist. Did 
rou ever é¢ - rience this symptom before?” 
“ Symptor Ble s you, Dr. Haddon, it is not a 
ymptom. Dr. Haddon, if you are out of practice, and 
sh to get your hand in again, I refer you to all the 
hyp vO hor driacal old men and women on the estate, 
vho will delight your professional heart with ‘symp- | 
toms’ fo r any length of time.” 
“ Garnet, you have been too much agitated to-day. 
for one of ° r excitable temperament. Go to rest.” 


“T will—I feel, for the very first time in my life, a 
little exhausted,” she replied, rising, and extending her 
hand. 

He drew her ig to his bosom, pressed a kiss 
upon her brow, and | to the door. 

He did not see her again until the next day at din- 
ner, When she appeared in full dress, and looking 
grandly beautiful, joyous, and decided 
lated her. She smiled exultingly, and said : 


unresistir 











| end, and that its end is repose and happiness. 








said, * All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.’” 

“T thank you for the parallel youjhave chosen to 
run between me and Satan !” exclaimed Miss Seabright, 
with a burning cheek. 

“You misconstrue me, dearest Garnet. You do not 
tempt me. Iam not tempted. It is the Christ in you 
—the angel in you—the good in you that is tempted by 
ambition.” 

“Hugh! Hugh! itis not for myself now so much as 
for you that I am ambitious. With the power this 
fortune would give, when joined to your talents, you 
could become so distinguished.” 

“ Again, Garnet. When Satan tempted Christ it was 
not through any puerile idea, but through the grandest 
passion of the human soul—the passion by which the 
great @rchangel fell—ambition. But, I tell you, Garnet, 
that ifambition be the most glorious of human passions 
remorse is the most terrible. And, too often, one fol- 
lows the other as surely as night follows day.” 

She did not reply, and both remained silent for a 
few minutes, when, taking her hand, he said, impres- 
sively : 

“Do not think me ungrateful, dearest Garnet. “Very 
deeply do I feel the blessing of your sweet love, very 
highly do I estimate the honour of your ambition for 
me. But listen, dearest. In erecting your edifice -of 
earthly happiness, it would be well to lay the basement 
sure. You might possess and inhabit a princely palace, 
luxuriously furnished, yet you would nét glety in its 
splendour, or even enjoy amoment’s repose under its 
roof, if you knew its foundation to be insecure—that at 
any instant in the midst ofenjoymest, it mightsuddenly 
fall and crush you under its magnificent ruins. Garnet, 
such an insecure dwelling-place,;such a transient phan- 
tasmagoria, is any plan of earthly happiness not based 
upon the principles of justice. Sweh, Garnet, is your 
edifice of enjoyment—for you will feel that death, which 
hangs over us allt all times, May at any moment 
summon you from its possession to:place you at the bar 
of eternal justice, ‘to answer for the'sin of your soul. 
And your ill-gotten splendours here will be your con- 
demnation hereafter. Oh, believe me, dear Garnet, to 
say nothing of thesublime beattty of faith displayed in 
the sacrifice of earthly interests ‘to heavenly prospects, | her 
of temporal pleasures to eternal joys, there "is great 
good sense in seeking ‘first ‘the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness ;’ for, look gyeu, | may gain ‘wealth 
and renown, but if my fortume is ill-gotten, ‘I ‘cannot 
fully enjoy it, for knowing that at any time my soul 
may be snatched from its possessions, and, stained with 
falechood ‘and injustice as it is, be hurled to gperdi- 
fon. But, on the other hand, if my fortune is 
founded upon righteousness, and built up with the 
blessing of God, then I may be as rich and as great 
as [ please, and yet enjoy this world with ‘a surer 
joy, for knowing that it leads to a better and an eternal 
one. In all your plans, therefore, of life's journey, look 
to its end. If you set out upon a road that you knew 
was leading you to misery—no matter how fine the 
carriage in which you travelled, how soft the cushions 
on which you sat, how beautiful the country through 


|} which you passed—you could not enjoy it, for every 
| mile that should draw you nearer to its close would in- 


erease your uneasiness, for you would know its end to 
be misery. Such a journey, dear Garnet, will be your 
life, if you set out upon it with ill-gotten riches. Now, 
look on the other side of the question. If you should 
start upon a journey that you know will bring you 
finally to a haven of rest and honour—no matter how 


' common your vehicle, how rough your road, how ordi- 
| nary the landscape, how full of unpleasant accidents— 


you will endure it, and at every stage with more cheer- 
fulness, for knowing that it brings you nearer to its 
And, if 
your journey should be pleasant, its very pleasures will 


| be enhanced by the knowledge that its goal is rest, 


honour, and joy. 
dearest love. You will resign this estate. 


Such a journey will our lives be, 
We will 


He congratu- | marry, and feeling the smile and blessing of God upon 
| us, we will go forth strongly and hopefully, and labour 


“T feel well, very well, because I lave come to a | for our living, and weshall finally prosper. And 


decision.” 
When dinner was over, she challenged him for a 
walk on the terrace around the roof of the house. 


When they had reached this elevated site, she advanced | 
| comfort that we may be able to add to our daily 


to the front of the balustrade, and stretching one hand 
towards the mag nific ent prospect, she said— 

“ Look, Hugh! Saw you ever a fairer scene?” 

‘It is indeed a sublime and beautiful prospect.” 

“And has it no more interest than that? Listen, 
Tlugh. All these waving forests and rolling hills and 
plains, all these fields, and barns, and granaries; all 
these orchards, vineyards, and gardens; these terraces, 
with their statues, fountains, and conservatories, 
this mansion, with its stately chambers, halls, and 
saloons—is ours—is'otr beautiful, our superb home, if 
if you will take it when you take me,” she said, turning 
to him. 

“ Nettie, wh 

him up into a very high mountain, 





*n Satan wished to tempt Christ, he took 
and showed him 


the kingdoms of the earth and the glory thereof, and 





while weeks are slipping into months, and moriths 
gliding into years, we shall really enjoy the very 
making of a fortune, taste prosperity piecemeal, 
and get the good of every morsel. Every little 


life will be relished the more that we 
have felt the want of it. And for our future years, I 
hope highly, but may not prophesy: they are in 
the hands of God,” he said, raising his hat with profound 
reverence. ‘Then his tone changing to one of deep 
tenderness, he stretched forth his arms, and said: 
“Come, Nettie! Come, my darling wife. You will give 
up all this ill-starred wealth!” 

Pale and drooping with excess of feeling, she sank 
upon his bosom, murmuring 

‘Where could I find my life but in you! But, 

oh, dear Hugh, do not be a martyr at this rational 
age of the world! ‘Take my fortune with me.” 

“ Never, Nettie! When -I ‘take you I will ‘take no 
sin with you.” 


domestic 


She started, burst from his embrace, and broke forth 
with passionate vehemence— 

“Silence! I will not hear you. I will never give up 
my privileges. I will not be a fanatic to please you. 
Oh! look at.me, Hugh; and do not think I speak from 
vanity, but from = war of conflicting passion, that 
rends my soul in twain. Do I look like one to be con- 
demned to poverty, and privation, and domestic toil, 
and drudgery? I will speak out, though, in your eyes, 
I convict myself of vanity and presumption. Yon 
never called me beautiful'in words, but you have said 
so with your eyes a thousand times. Oh, Hugh, I 
valued my beauty as I did my wealth, for your sake 
But should I be beautiful in poverty ? You know that 
I know what poverty is! Look at my hair, Hugh. 
Yesterday you took the whole mass up in your hand 
and looked at it as at a treasure, so proudly; then you 
singled out a ringlet and examined it as a strang: 
beauty, so curiously. Now look at the ringlets again. 
Do you think it requires no care to keep them so soft 
and glossy, and in such full curl? Why a rosebush 
will not bloom in full glory unless it is cared for and 
tended ; neither will my beauty. Hugh, I do not know 
why I may not venture to speak before you what | 
dare to think before God. I know that my soul’s habi- 
tation is beautiful; and it seems to me fit that it should 
be so, and that its beauty should be enhanced by rich 
drapery, and preserved from all uses. How could thai 
be done in bitter poverty ?” 

“ Garnet,” he answered, solemnly, “ the soul is greater 
than its*temple. Would you preserve the temple sacred 
from all uses, yet degrade the greater Deity within it? 
Would yourpreserve the delicacy of your beauty, and 
clothe your form in gorgeous apparel, by an action 
that would stain your soul with foul dishonesty ? ” 

“Don’t ‘talk to me any more. You will drive mo 
frantic. Dishonesty! that iste low vice of ignoran: 
and debased natures.” 

“ And yet which is more excusable ‘in ignorant and 
debased natures,’ than in intelligent and exalted ones,’ 


said he, ‘sternly. 

! What have Ito do ‘with that? This 
cuss legally mine. To keep itis not even injustice. 
a @o;you"talk tome so? ” she ‘exclaimed, tearing at 

eg as she wildly ‘walked ‘up and down the 
terrace, as if to pluck away the burning pain there 
. wae do ‘you torture —exasperate— madden moe 

“Jt is not I, Garnet. ‘No mere wordsthat I could 
“speak could disturb:your besom’s peace. It is the awful 
‘conscience there thatrefuses to be silent,” said Hugh, 
solemnly. 

She paused ‘before him, trembling all over; clenching 
her chest with her spread hands, as though to clutch 
the passion there; her eyes burning in their intense 
lurid fire, in fearful contrast with the ghastly paleness 
of her brow and eheeks, and gasped between her white 
lips— 

“You are an incendiary; sent here to convulse 
my soul with war, -until Reason herself is hurled 
from her throne! You know what civil war in 
a nation is. Do you know—can you guess what the 
internal conflict of a divided soul is? No, you: do not 
Your well-balanced mind, like a well-governed state, *: 
always quiet. But mine? Oh, you have raised av 
insurrection in my soul that can never, never b 
suppressed! It is a grievous wrong that yo 
you have done me. I was so highly happy in my 
glorious hopes and prospects, until you came. You 
have killed all my joy. But do not think,” she ex- 
claimed, with another violent outburst of passion, “ d: 
not think ‘that ‘you have succeeded. Donot! ‘Neve: 
suppose that to yistee your fanaticism, I will give u} 
my estate; never! never!” 

“No, Garnet. Not -to please my fanaticism, as you 
call it, will you do so, but in obedience ‘to ‘your 
awakened and aroused conscience, will you do'so.” 

“What! Never! What! resign all my great plans 
of usefulness, of benevolence, of wide philanthropy ? 
Renounce'all my glorious ‘prospects of worldly honou: 
—perhaps renown? Man!/do you know what "you 
ask of me? They are worth my soul’s price. Give u; 
my fortune! Do you ‘know its amount? Why, my 
income is a princely revenue. Do'you know,'as I do. 
with what power it clothes me?” 

“T know the'vast amount ‘and great power of ‘your 
wealth, Garnet. And I know the ‘great good that you, 
with your wonderful beauty, talent, and enterprise, 
could do with it; the great distinction you could gai» 
by it. I know yourpride, your ambition, your burning 
aspiration after worldly glory, and I feel the stupen 
dous force of the temptation ‘that is upon you.” 

“'T tell you, my power, my plans and prospects, ‘are 
worth almost ty ‘soul’s price !” ‘she ‘exclaimed, vehe 
mently. 

“ © Atmost,’ not quite. “There is a surplus value and 
weight about the soul that will weigh down the’seale, 
and toss the fortune up.” 

“Never, I tell you. Never!” she ‘repeatedly pas- 
sionately. 

Dr. Haddon regarded her fixedly ‘for “some ‘mo- 





ments, then he asked, coldly: 
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“ And ‘this, then, is your final decision, Miss Sea- | 
bright?” A 

“Yes; please Heaven it is.” 

“ But it. will not please Heaven, Miss Seabright. I 
only waited for your decision. I have it, and I shall 
leave here to-morrow. Had your conclusion been 
otherwise But no more of that.. And now,” said he 
sternly, “listen to me! You will go forth into the 
world. Your wondrous beauty, genius, and your 
riches; will draw around you the mighty in intellect, 
wealth, and position. Yet, queen of that court as 
vou will be, you will take no joy on your throne; you 
will know you have usurped the seat of another. Your 
graces of mind and of person will be the theme of every 
tongue, yet you will know that they clothe a soul spot- 
ted with dishonesty. Your extensive philanthropy will 
be the admiration of sages and statesmen, yet their 
praises will reproach you with the thought that your 
munificence is at the expense of another. Your bene- 
volence will be the sustaining hope and comfort of 
\ll the poor and wretched around you, yet their very 
blessings will curse yeu with the thought that you 
have relieved them with means falsely taken and falsely 
kept from a widow. You will dwell in lordly mansions, 
yet their magnificence will oppress you with the con- 
sciousness that they belong in justice toanother. You 
will be arrayed im costly garments, yet you will be 
scarcely able to bear the glare of their splendour, for 
you will know they cover a womam degraded from 
her pristine nebility by base ambition, and stained with 
foul injustice. You will be adorned with priceless 
zems, yet the diamond tiara on your brow will burn 
and sear your brain like a diaden of flame; the dia- 
mond necklace on yow bosom will scorch and eat into 
your heart like a circlet of fire.” 

“Hugh! Hugh! spare me! I tell yor you will 
drive me mad!” she cried, clasping her temples. 

“ At last you will marry some grand magnate of the 
jand, yet you will bear within your bosom all the while, a 
false, 2 widowed, and a lonely heart, for you will know 
that your husband is not your true mate; for you will 
know—you do know, ob, Garnet!—you feel by all 
the instincts of your nature that it was to this—this 
bosom, that God wedded you from the first!” he said, 
dropping his voice to a gentle tone, and drawing her 
towards him. 

She dropped her face upon his shoulder, and wept 
snd sobbed as if her heart would break. Such con- 
vulsions of sebs; such a deluge of tears! Gasping all 
the while— 

“Oh, Ido! I know it, Hugh. Then why will you 
‘ast me from you because I happen to be burdened with 
« fortune? Is not that a strange new reason for 
leaving the girl that you love? ” 

“Garnet! darling Nettie!” said Hugh, tenderly ; “if 
you were suddenly bereft of your enchanting beauty, 
my love would be strong enough to bear the change ; 
fox the heart and soul that I loved most would live for 
me unaltered. But smirch not the fairness of your soul, 
Garnet, for I will not wed moral deformity.” 

“This is weakness!” exclaimed Miss Seabright, 
starting from her resting-place upon his bosom, 
and dashing the tears from her flashing eyes. “I 
am no mendicant for your leve, sir. No! nor will I 
purchase it at too high a price, either! she added, 
bitterly, throwing off his deprecating hand, and hurry- 
ing from him into the house. 

Hugh looked after her in deep thought; then said to 
limself : , 

“ The flow and ebb of ocean’s tide is nothing to the 
waving forth and back of her mind in its present phase. 
How strong—how terrible is the death-agony of her 
ambition! If the contest were simply between am- 
bition and love, ambition would triumph in a high, 
proud nature like hers; but justice sides with love, and 
together they are invincible.” 

He did not see her again during the day. 
not appear, even at the supper-table. 

I must not tell you hew Garnet Seabright spent 
that night, how the battle in her soul was fought and 
won. 

In the grey of the morning Hugh Haddon came 
down-stairs, » great-coated, and laden with his 
saddle-bags, preparatery to mounting his horse, to set 
forth on his journey. He found Garnet Seabright in 
the great hall, apparently waiting for him. She stood 
at the foot of the stairs and leaned for support against 
the balustrades. She was looking very haggard, as 
trem loss of rest and anxiety; yet, through all the 
physical. weariness, there radiated the light of a calm 
joy. He lifted his hat and bowed, intending to pass 
her, when she raised her hand, and by an adjuring 
gesture stayed him, murmuring very low— 

“Dr. Haddon, was it really your intentien to leave 
me this merning ?” 

“It was, Miss Seabright,” he replied, in a deep con- 
strained voice. 

“*Tt was,’ and is it? ” she added in a low tone, gently 
moving from her position. 

“ Tt-was and is, Miss Seabright, unless you give me 
the only good reason for staying.” 

She advanced towards him slowly, with averted face 


She did 





and deeply blushing cheek, laid both her hands in both | 
of his, and murmured almost timidly— 

“Stay then, Dr. Haddon, I give up the estate.” 

Hugh Haddon dropped his saddle-bags, drew her to | 
his bosom and pressed her there, but spoke no word as | 
yet. 

? “ Yes, take me, Dr. Haddon! Iam not worth much, 
bereft of all my glory, shorn,” she smiled faintly, “quite 
shorn of allmy beams; but such as I am, you may have 
me, Dr. Haddon,” she murmured, dropping her head on 
his shoulder. Then as he strained her to his bosom, 
the passion-fraught heart of the man found expression 
for its fulness of emotion in one “ great heart-word”— 

“ My wife!” 

“Yes, your wife,” she whispered very softly, hiding 
her glowing face upon his bosom. “ Your wife! no 
more nor less than simply that cheerful toiler by your 
side. I thought to have conferred wealth on you! It 
was a proud, presuming thought—it is past now.” 

“My wife! my wife! youhave! youdo “ejaculated 
Hugh Haddon, with his full heart gushing in every 
tone, until it choked his utterance, and he stopped. 

Through all the painful struggle, he had not broken 
down until now—and now—but she was talking again, 
murmuring in her sweet deep tones again, and he bent 
to listen, to hear her whisper— 

“Oh, Hugh! such a night as I have passed; such 
resistance of the demon, before he would flee from me. 
But the war is over now, quite over. The estate, the 
projects are all resigned, and not regretted—for oh, 
Hugh, where could I find such richness and fulness of 
life and joy as ?” her lew voice died away with her 
breath along his cheek and chestnut hair. But it was 
Garnet's nature or her present mood to pour forth the 
fulness of her heart in words. She spoke again—“ Oh, 
Hugh, I am:so glad, so comforted and strengthened, so 
proud of you, that you did not yield one jot or tittle of 
the right, even for my love. Oh, Hugh! Oh, Hugh! 
my guard and guide! be always good, and great, and 
strong; that I may have full life and joy in loving you. 
And when you have drawn your Nettie up to your own 
high moral level, so are you higher still, that, though 
rising herself, she may see you ever above her, and 
honour you as now! as now!” 

“Oh, God, have I deserved this?” exclaimed Hugh 
Haddon, raising his eyes in grateful adoration an in- 
stant, and then bending them with unutterable love on 
Garnet, as he ejaculated in earnest, fervent, broken 
language, “ Nettie! Nettie! not Heaven, not Heaven 
could give me a higher incentive to high resolve, than 
it has given me in your faith—in your faith! ” 

He pressed his lips to hers, and from that first burn- 
ing kiss, the tide of eloquence found way. He snatched 
her up in his arms, hurried into the parlour, set her in 
a chair, sank down by her side, and folding his arms 
adoringly around her form, poured fort, in words of 
fire, the long-pent, great passion of his heart. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WAYSIDE. 





Ir was a lonely, rambling old house, in the county 
of Northumberland, and with a feeling of comfort near 
at hand, I ensconsed my yeary body in the huge arm- | 
chair which was drawn up before the blazing fire in 
the chamber appropriated to me. ‘he room was in 
the north side of the building, and the prospect from | 
its one heavily-framed window, was anything but at- | 
tractive. Dark mountains formed the back-ground, 
and a few tall, ghostly pines, which the woodman’s axe 
had spared, looked down gloomily upon the valley. I 
arose, closed the ponderous-shutters, and resumed my 
seat at the fire. | 

Very solemnly the old clock, which stood on the | 
hall-stairs, pealed out upon the vibrating air the hour 
of twelve; I had no thought it was so late, and hastily | 
undressing myself, I lay down upon the soft mattress, | 
spread over the high, antique bedstead, and essayed | 
sleep. 

In vain—sleep would not come; and after tossing 
about a while, I arose, and looked out upon the night, 
Not a star illumined the darkness—it was void above, 
and inky black beneath. I returned again to my couch, | 
and resolutely closing my eyes and turning my face to 
the wall, tried hard to convince myself that uncon- 
sciousness was stealing over me. One o'clock struck, 
and still I was wakeful. I had before me, the ensuing 
day, a long and fatiguing journcy, and I had need of a 
night's good rest. 

I had lain, perhaps, half an hour longer, when I was 
startled from my half-lethargic state by a deep-drawn 
sigh—evidently at my bedside, or behind my bed. I 
listened intently, and again the sound smote upon my 
ear. Then a voice, low and musical as the notes of an 
A£Zolian harp, but with a world of horror in its tones, 
faintly murmured— 

“ The hour has almost come! thirty minutes more of 
life! Great God! it is dreadful!” 

I sprang from my bed, and hastily lighting the lamp 
which stood upon the table, scanned the chamber in 
every cornice, alcove and shadow. There was nothing 





there; all was still and movelessas the tomb. I threw 
myself into a chair, and thought upon the sounds that 
I had heard. I am not naturally superstitious, but ! 
will confess, that at midnight, in this lonely inn—miles 
from any other human habitation—a strange feeling 
of awe crept over me, at the sound of that mysterious 
voice. 

When I came to think calmly of the matter, I knew 
that the sound must have been in another apartment ; 
but to whom did it belong? Was it human, or should 
I regard it as a message from the spirit land ? 

A cold perspiration covered my forehead, and a suc- 
cession of spasmodic chills shook my frame. What 
course should I pursue? What method should I use 
to discover the origin of that ghostly voice ? 

Luckily I remained undecided but a moment. Then 
cautiously opening the door of my apartment, I stepped 
out into the passage. ‘There was a silence, dead and 
oppressive. Then a low, creaking sound, as of a door 
swinging slowly to on its hinges, broke upon the still- 
ness, and immediately afterwards, the same voice that 
I had heard previous to leaving my room, exclaimed in 
a clear, firm tone: 

“ Ah! has the time come? Iam ready!” 

There was a confused sound of voices, and I plainly 
distinguished a man’s hoarse, guttural accents, in angry 
words. Satisfied that I had only to deal with mortals, 
and not with beings of the other world, I passed on to 
the door of the mysterious apartment. Very cautiously 
I tried the door. It was locked upon the inside, An 
adventure which once overtook me in the waste coun- 
tries of Germany had caused me to be always provided 
with skeleton keys as well as pistols, and a bunch of 
these burglarious articles was now in my breast pocket. 

I hastily drew them out, and in a few seconds had 
the door at my command. I threw it open, and a sight 
re my eyes which raised my warm young blood to 

ury. 

In the centre of the apartment knelt a maiden, who 
might, perhaps, have lived eighteen years. She was 
white as a sheeted corpse, and the long tressess of black 
hair falling about her face made it even more ghastly. 
Her lips were opened, and her eyes directed upward, 
as though she would implore aid from on high. The 
whole attitude was one of exquisite grace and sublime 
trust. 

Standing over the girl, a watch in one hand and a 
heavy cutlass in the other, was a man, whose very 
physiognomy—without other testimony—would have 
sent him to the gallows. He was dark as an Indian ; 
with eyes which gleamed, as they rested on the girl, 
like coals of living fire. ‘The whole face and figure 
I have never seen equalled for repulsiveness and ferocity ; 
and instantly I felt, that if innocence required it, it 
would be no sin to rid the world of such a monster. 

“ Five minutes of life remain to you, ma belle—only 
five short minutes!” said the man, with a savage leer, 
“ choose between life and death!” 

The girl made no audible reply, but her lips closed 
firmly, and there was a gleam of scorn in the dark, 
hazel eyes, which she turned for an instant towards 
him. 

“Don’t be sulky, Julie; it’s rather an unfitting time 
—when one stands upon the grave’s brink—you know 
that no mortal power but mine can save you, and still 
you refuse to grant a simple request, in return for your 
life! Girl! such obstinacy merits instant death!” 

“Strike—I am ready!” she bowed her head as she 
spoke, and seemed awaiting the final blow. 

“ Not yet, Julie; timeis notquite out. Alcarey Vig- 
gio is a man of honour, and his word is sacred. 
Fifteen minutes past two was the appointed hour—it 
lacks precisely three minutes and a quarter of the 
time. Repent of your folly, and promise to keep the 
secret !” 

“Never! so help me, Heaven! The blood of an inno- 
cent fellow-being cries out to me for vengeance; and 
not to screen my nearest kindred, will | disregard the 
cry! Strike, villain! but if there is justice in Heaven, 
then will my spirit yet return to earth, and stamp you 
for ever with the foul crime of double murder! ” 

It was fearful to see the terrible dilation of the 
ruffian’s eyes, as he listened to the words of the girl. 
His strong frame quivered with passion—his lips worked 
convulsively—he put away the watch in his pocket, and 
with both hands lifted the cutlass. I knew her hour 
had come. It was no longer time for hesitation. During 
all the brief conversation I have narrated, I had stood 
in the deep shadow of the doorway—a heavy horse- 
pistol in my hand—and it only required a second to 
draw the trigger. 

I sprang into the room—for I scorned to take his life 
without apprising him of my intention—and raising the 
weapon to a level wit® his breast, | exclaimed— 

“Die, villain! and may Heaven have mercy upon 
you?” 

The pistol was true to its charge—the ball went un- 
erringly on its mission, and the horrible eries of the 
prostrated ruffian, told me that death was already at 
work, 

The girl arose from her knees, and came towards me. 
She took both my hands in hers, and seemed to wish 
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to thank me, but the words died away, and before I 
could prevent her she fell heavily to the floor. 

At this moment the landlord and his family, aroused 
by the report of the pistol and the cries of my victim, 
came pouring into the room, armed with whatever 
weapons they could secure at the moment. They evi- 
dently expected that there was a powerful foe to con- 
tend with somewhere. 

At sight of the dying man, and the insensible girl, 
they started baek in astonishment, and would have in- 
stantly seized upon my person, had not the sinking 
wretch whom I had shot, raised himself, with a last 
effort, upon his elbow, and beckoned them around him. 
His veice came low and gurgling, but he strove bravely 
to speak. 

“Don’t touch the man; he is innocent—although he 
has killed me! She—Jultie—is not my child—I stole 
her from her parents fifteen years ago. She is nota 
lunatic—on my soul I swear it! It was all a—a— 
plan of mine to cover up my crimes. She—she—will 
tell you the—the truth.” 

He seemed to wish to say much more, but it was 
impossible, and in the space of a few minutes he lay 
dead before us. 

I turned my attention to the girl, and soon had the 
gratification of seeing her eyes unclose, and a look of 
consciousness returning to her pale face. As soon as 
she was recovered sufficiently to speak, she gave an 
explanation of the strange scene in which I had s0 
unexpectedly been an actor, and I choose to give the 
narration in her own words. 

“The only name I have ever known is that of Julie 
Viggio, although I have good reason to believe that 
such is not my rightful title. I was educated at a 
boarding-school in Newcastle, where my expenses were 
paid by a man whom | then supposed was my father. 
My education finished, I was taken from school by this 
man—the same that now lies a corpse upon the floor of 
this room—and placed in a pretty cottage on the banks 
of the Tweed. He told me this was to be my home, 
until he should find a fitting husband for me, and I 
was to overlook the domestic affairs and enjoy myself 
as best I might. It was not long before I had suspicions 
that the conduct of my father—as he styled himself— 
was not what it should be, and I took it upon myself 
to observe him more closely than heretofore. He was 
absent from home a greater part of the time, going 
away at night, and returning always under cover 
of darkness. One night there came to our house a 
young man, a traveller, and asked lodging for the 
night. The man—I cannot say my /father—granted 
his request with ready hospitality, and the evening 
passed away in pleasant conversation. The stranger 
was richly attired, and wore upon his hand diamond 
rings of great value. I noticed that the man’s eye's 
often rested upon these ornaments, and I felt a cold 
shudder run through my frame as I fancied what 
might be. 

“ At an early hour, our guest signified his wish to 
retire, and the man conducted him toaroom. I went 
to my chamber, but not to sleep. Terrible visions 
floated through my brain, and after the lapse of an 
hour, my anxiety and uneasiness were so great, that I 
stepped out of my room, and took my way noiselessly 
to the door of the stranger's room. ‘To my astonish- 
ment the door was unfastened, the room empty, but a 
candle which burned on the hearth revealed the bed 
spotted with blood, and the watch of the young stranger 
lying upon the floor. 

“ Unheeding the consequences, I sprang down-stairs 
and out of doors, for I felt assured that the man had 
murdered our guest in his bed, and was now engaged 
in secreting his body. I had guessed right. I traced 
him to the river, and by the feeble light of a beclouded 
moon, saw him throw the bleeding body in. Then 
and there I confronted him, and in my indignation 
and horror swore to denounce his crime! He threat- 
ened, coaxed, and intreated me to silence, but my spirit 
was aroused, and neither his threats nor his intreaties 
could move my purpose. Finding me inflexible, he 
savagely caught.me in his arms, and bearing me back 
to the cottage, shut me up in the very room where he 
had murdered his victim! There I remained until 
morning, when he came to me, and again taking me in 
his arms, carried me down-stairs and placed me ina 
close carriage. There were two persons, a man and a 
woman, in the carriage with us, and notwithstanding 
their skilful disguises, I immediately recognized them 
as our servants—John and Elmet. I was taken before 
a physician, and there heard these two perjured creatures 
swear that I was a lunatic—that I had been crazed by 
the loss of a lover nearly six menths previous—that, 
owing to my frequent attempts to take my own life, 
and the lives of those around ne, my afflicted father 
had thought it best to remove me to some place for 
safe-keeping ; all of which was duly indorsed and 
sworn to by the man. 

“In vain I attempted to explain—in vain I intreated 
them to listen to me—they smiled at what they were 
pleased to call my madness, and the physician gave the 
man the necessary papers for my detention. I was then 


replaced in the carriage, and driven to the house in | 


| agreed to take me as a lodger under his roof. 





which Inowam. The papers ef the physician were 
shown to the landlord, who, after examining them, 
Elmet, 
our female servant, remained to attend to me, and for 
six long months I have lived here in worse than soli- 
tude. A month ago, the murder of a young man of 
birth and distinction was traced to the vicinity of 
Viggio’s cottage, and the man, fearing—for guilt is 
always cowardly—that my ravings might direct suspi- 
cion to himself, came to me and informed me that if I 
would solemnly swear never to reveal aught of the oc- 
currences of that terrible night, he would set me free. 
The alternative was death, and I hesitated not in my 
choice. To live with such a horrible secret burning in 
my soul was worse than death, and I refused his peti- 
tion. To-night, he stood over me ready to kill me; but 
this noble stranger’s hand averted the blow. But for 
him I should now have been in eternity.” 

The girl ceased, and every one in the room excul- 
pated me from all blame. A coroner's inquest was held 
upon the body of Viggio, which resulted in a verdict of 
“death at the hands of a person who defended inno- 
cence,” and so the matter rested. 

Elmet, the accomplice, was arrested, and confessed 
to the truth of her young mistress’s story—adding further 
that Julie was stolen from the family of a nobleman, but 
unfortunately she could not recallthe name. She was 
sentenced to prison, but died before serving her time 
out. 

It only remains for me to say, that so deeply I 
smitten with the grace and beauty of Julie Viggio, that 
I made her my wife a year after these events, and I 
have never regretted it. 

So long as I live I shall ever believe that by a special 
interposition of the Providence of I was led to 
spend that night in that old Inn by the Wayside. 

C.A 





THE STREAM OF TIME. 
Faintly flow, thou falling river, 
Like a dream that dies away ; 
Down to ocean gliding ever, 
Keep thy calm unruffled way : 
Time with such a silent motion, 
Floats along, on wings of air, 
To eternity’s dark ocean, 
Burying all its treasures there. 


Roses bloom, and then they wither ; 
Cheeks are bright, then fade and die: 
Shapes of light are wafted hither— 
Then, like visions, hurry by : 
Quick as clouds at evening driven 
O’er the many-coloured west, 
Years are bearing us to heaven— 
Home of happiness and rest. 
J. G. PERcIVAL. 





THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


By J. F. SMITH, Esa. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 





CHAPTER CX 
Since fortune cannot recompense me bettor 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 
Shakspeare. 

Wuen Dr. Orme, accompanied by our hero, Farmer 
Ashton, and the Khan, returned to the house, they were 
met at the door by Mrs. Jarmy, who, with a face full of 
importance, informed him that Martin had awoke from 
the deep sleep into which he had fallen immediately 
after the examination, and had been anxiously inquir- 
ing for him. 

“Any change?” inquired the rector, in a tone of 
alarm. 

“Only for the better,” replied the old lady. “I heard 
the surgeon tell the butler that he entertained strong 
hopes of his recovery. Heaven grant it!” she added. 
“He has proved himself a good and faithful servant to 
our late dear master ; there are few of us Ieft who served 
Sir William in his youth, poor gentleman !” 

“ And did Martin request to see me alone?” said the 
rector. 

“ Alone, sir.” 

“ Not Henry ?” 

“ No ' ” 

Fecling that it was a request which he ought to lose 
no time in complying with, the worthy man directed 
his steps to the chamber of the sufferer, whom he found 
propped up in his bed upon pillows. Despite the agi- 
tation which he had recently undergone, his manner 
was calm and collected; the expression of his features 
was of profound thought. 
withered hand across his wrinkled brow, as if to smooth 
the deeply-indented lines which his cogitations knit 
there. 

Once or twice he muttered to himself, “ Would I were 
in the stable: I should think better there—better there ! 
I never could collect my thoughts half so well in any 
other place!” 


Occasionally he passed his | 





Dr. Orme seated himself by the bed-side, and silently 
took the hand of the speaker. The old man raised his 
clear, blue eye, and gazed upon him for some moments 
insilence. Tears at last began to trickle down his pale 
and furrowed cheek. He thought of the words the baro- 
net had spoken to him at midnight, in the library at 
Carrow, when he discovered to him the secret recess in 
which to conceal his will. 

“Cheer thee, old Fidelity!” said the clergyman, 
kindly. “I have great hopes of your recovery. 

“Tt is not of myself that I was thinking,” murmured 
Martin, with a sigh: “what was my worthless life to 
his? I have been thinking of my dear, good master 
and his sufferings! I wish te see you, sir, to inquire 
respecting his will.” 

The rector explained to him the manner in which 
that important document had been abstracted from the 
person of the lawyer, and the share which Wil? Sideler 
had taken in that mysterious transaction. 

During the recital, the brow of the sufferer became 
yet more deeply wrinkled, and he nodded and smiled 
significantly. 

“ But do not fear,” continued the narrator; “although 
you and the rest of Sir William’s faithful and attached 
domestics have been deprived of the reward of their 
services—a provision for their age, which I am sure my 
lamented friend had made—I will see that his intentions 
are not defeated.” 

Martin waved his hand impatiently. 

“ You shall never want!” added the rector. 

“Tt is not that—it is not that!” exclaimed the aged 
groom ; “ what matters whether I close my days in the 
poor-house or die in a ditch, so that those he loved are 
cared for? And no trace, you say, has been discovered 
of the will? ” 

“ None!” 

The speaker was not aware of the faint clue whicle 
- ergy had obtained from the valet of the late Captain 

ton. 

“Tt is time I spoke, then,” said Martin, with reso- 
lution. “I cannot find it myself, but I can direct you 
where to place your hand upon it.” 

“The will?” * 

The old man nodded in the affirmative. 

‘““A few days before the murder of my master,” he 
continued, “Sir Williaa sent for me into the library, 
and directed me to disclose to him the secret places 
where, in troublesome times, his ancestors had been ac- 
customed to conceal the heirlooms, jewels, and family 
plate, together with the title-deeds of the Mowbray 
estates. 

There are a dozen such hiding-places, at least, in the 
abbey. I pointed out two to him. In the first we de- 
posited the treasures and records.of his house; in the 
latter,” he added, ‘ the duplicate copy of his last testa- 
ment.” 

“ Great Heavens!” exclaimed the rector, deeply agi- 
tated by the importance of the discovery, which filled 
him with hope and confidence; we shall defeat the 
machinatious of his enemies yet! ” 

“ We shall.” 

“ Where are they ?” 

“To only two persons in the world,” continued the 
aged domestic, “ dare I reveal the secret.” 

“Two persons!” repeated the rector, with intense 
anxiety. 

“Yes! I have a secret foreach. To my master’s 
friend I may point out the will; but to his son alone 
dare I disclose the secret of the treasures and the 
papers: and I shall live to see him,” he added, with 
sudden energy, at the same time grasping the arm of 
his hearer; “I am sure I shall! God will not permit 
the bad man to inherit! The rightful heir will be 
found! I shall see him in his father’s place! I could 
not die till then!” 

“Heaven grant it!” said the worthy clergyman ; 
“Heaven grant it! But the will, Martin—the will! 
The happiness of Ellen’s life depends upon it!” 

“Where is my dear young lady ? ” inquired Martin. 

“ With her relative, Colonel Mowbray, whom the 
Chancellor has appointed guardian of her person an! 
fortune!” 

“He her guardian!” exclaimed the old man, pas- 
sionately. “ Heaven help her, then! for she is in the 
hands of one who never yet respected the ties of blood, 
the helplessness of woman, or the confidence of man! 
Listen to me!” he continued. “On the night I met Sir 
William in the library, he used these words. I treasure! 
them in my memory, us I did every syllable which fel! 
from his honoured lips. ‘ Martin,’ he said, ‘I have se- 
lected you as the oldest servant of my house, and Dr. 
Orme—a true and valued friend to whom I intend to: 
confide the secret—to be the guardians of my last will, 
to be produced only in the event of accident or crime 
causing the disappearance of the one in the hands ef 
my solicitor.’ The second casket, he added, was never 
to be disclosed but to his son. In pointing out where 
the first is concealed to you, I feel I but fulfil his wish. 
He would have told you himself, had not the hand of 
the midnight murderer cut short his thread of life.” 

“The will! the will!” exclaimed Dr. Orme, impa- 
tiently. 
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“ You know the library, sir? ” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“And the shield in carved oak over the chimney- 
piece ?” added Martin. 

“T have observed it a hundred times,” replied the 
rector; “it has the device of the Mowbray family : 

“49 TRAN VAST. (IN FIDELITY FIRM!)' 
Seldom that a race has better merited it.” 

“Press the bleeding hand in the shield upwards,” 
continued the old man, “and it will disclose a small re- 
cess, in which you will find the testament. Heaven 
grant that it prove not too late to defeat the villany of 
his unnatural brother! who, unless I wrong him, re- 
joices more at the prospect of succeeding to Sir William’s 
estates than sorrows for his loss.” 

The speaker was overcome by the effort he had made, 
which, added to the excitement of the previous exami- 
nation in the morning, severely taxed his strength. 
Within a few minutes after the disclosure, he turned 
upon his side, and slept like a tired child. 

Dr. Orme silently left the room. 

“The mist—the mist. disperses!” he murmured, as he 
descended to the apartment in which he had left our 
hero; “and the hideous outline of all the actors in this 
dreadful tragedy appears more and more distinct! We 
shall recognise their features soon; for Will Sideler 
and the young Indian, I suspect, are not the only au- 
thors of this cruel murder! ” 

Henry’s first inquiry, on the return of the rector, was 
for Martin. He did not ask the subject upon which the 
poor old man had sent for him ; but his looks betrayed 
the anxiety he endured. 

“He is better—-much better!” answered the rector ; 
‘and has communicated some important information.” 

The Khan and Farmer Ashton appeared scarcely less 
interested than our hero. 

“ Touching the last will of Sir William.” 

“ The will?” eagerly exclaimed his hearers. 

“ Yes!” continued the rector; “in a few hours it will 
be in my ssion, and than we may defy the usurped 
authority of Colonel Mowbray!” 

He was about to relate all that had passed in the sick 
man’s chamber, when the door of the library opened, 
and, to the astonishment of all present, the ayah entered 
the apartment. There was an air of sullen resolution 
upon her dark countenance, which indicated a struggle 
between her feelings and her purpose. Henry—con- 
scious that she had ever been the enemy of his suit to 
Ellen—beheld her with a feeling of vague mistrust. 


Without noticing any of the party present, the Indian | 


woman advanced direct towards our hero, and, gazing 
on him for a few moments, said, with a sigh: 

“So you have returned ? ” 

“ To the eonfusion of my enemies, no doubt!” replied 
the young man; “among whom I have not to learn 
that Zara is one of the most bitter !” 

“TI was your enemy!” observed the ayah. 

He looked upon her doubtfully, suspecting that her 
visit coneealed some design inimical to his happiness 
and love. 

“ Butam no more so,” continued the woman ; “ would 
I could be; but the strong love of the fair girl hath 
broken my resolution! It is my heart which yields,” 
she added, scornfully ; “ not my reason! ” 

“Explain!” said Dr. Orme, impatiently; “what 
mean you?” 

“ In two hours,” replied the ayah, “ Ellen and Meeran 
Hafaz will stand together at the altar—the priest is 
ready—and a 

“Never!” exclaimed our hero, interrupting her; 
“never—never! The thunders of heaven are not idle 
terrors—they will not sleep, and see the orphan girl 
who loved Sir William as a child should love its parent, 
plight her faith to ——” 

“ Any but the man her uncle’s love designed for her!” 
hastily interrupted the Khan: evidently he had some 
reason for preventing the speaker from finishing the 
sentence. 

Zara looked alternately at both the speakers: she 
was ready to save her foster-child, but worlds would 
not have tempted her, had she known it, to utter a 
word tocompromise the safety of Meeran. 

“Heaven will not prevent!” she observed, with a 
scornful smile; “but her own resolution can and will! 
She is armed—armed against her own life! Meeran 
may clasp her hand, but it will be that of a corpse!” 

The heart of Henry bounded with gratitude, love, 
terror, and admiration, at the devoted constancy of his 
betrothed. 

“Save her!” he exclaimed, “and I will bless you! 
Not for myself, but for her sake I ask it! Remember 
it is the child you nurtured at your breast—who loved 
you with such confiding affection, till you 4 

He paused, not wishing to complete the sentence, 
fearing it should offend her. 

“ Betr her!” said the ayah, fixing her eyes 
steadily upon his agitated features. 

He was silent. 

“Had I seen,” she continued, “ one girlish weakness 
—detected one irresolute movementof her heart—I had 
persevered! But I cannot sacrifice the child I have 
nurtured! On one condition I will save her—bestow 





on you the choicest treasure earth can yield—the being 
whose love you have won, who would brave death for 
ou!” 

“Namie it—oh, name it?” exclaimed the excited youth. 

“Tf gold,” added Dr. Orme, “ fear not to state your 
price! I am rich, and, to secure the happiness of my 
adopted son, will cheerfully satisfy your avarice!” 

His speech was cut short by the scornful glance of 
the Indian woman. 

“Gold!” she repeated; “how the sons of Europe 
judge the rest of mankind by their own sordid nature! 
Could you count down to me the treasures of India— 
all my unhappy country has been plundered of by your 
accursed race—it would not tempt me! Zara is not to 
be bribed or bought, save through her feelings ! ” 

Both the rector and Henry were struck by the simple 
dignity of the speaker’s manner, as she pronounced 
the above words. It was impossible to doubt them, 
for the accent in which they escaped her was that of 
truth. 

“ Promise me,” she continued, “that you will not 
raise your hand—seek directly or indirectly—to injure 
Meeran Hafaz, and I will prevent this marriage ; refuse 
me this, and I remain a passive spectator of all the 
misery that may follow!” 

This was a sore trial to the lover of Ellen, who looked 
upon avenging the death of his benefactor and the 
outrage to his niece as a sacred duty—a legacy be- 
queathed to him by the dead. He could not promise, 
if that promise involved the immunity of Sir William’s 
assassin. With a pale countenance and quivering lip, 
he refused the pledge which Zara required. 

“T cannot give it,” he said; ‘and I will not deceive 
you. I will hunt the villain through the world!” 

“Farewell!” said the ayah, coldly; at the same 
moment advancing towards the door of the library. 

It was now the Khan’s turn to interfere. 

“Stay!” he whispered to our hero; “your refusel 
has been rash and inconsiderate! Have you no firmer 
reliance on the justice of Heaven? ‘Think you its 
powers are so limited that it can find no other arm, 
save yours, to execute its purposes? Leave him to that 
which sooner or later must overtake him!” 

Henry hesitated. 

“ Remember,” added Dr. Orme, speaking in the same 
under-tone, “that human justice is already on his 
track!” 

“ Well, then, said the young man, after a momen- 
tary struggle with his feelings, “ unless in self-defence, 
or to protect those whose lives are far dearer to me than 
my own, I solemnly promise never to raise my hand 
against my rival!” 

“ And you will keep your pledge ? ” demanded Zara. 

“ As I hope to call Ellen mine!” 

“>Tis well,” she continued. “Ellen is at the abbey! 
In two hours she is to be forced into a marriage which 
her soul abhors: it is to take place in the library; her 
uncle and the false, painted sepulchre—the heartless 
thing he calls his wife—will both be present! I will 
place you where you may witness everything which 
passes; and at the moment when all but Heaven and 
Zara appear to have deserted her, step in and save 
your bride!” 

“ The library!” exclaimed the lover, bitterly ; “it is 
indeed the fitting place for such a crime—it is fitting 
that the scene of the first sacrifice should have been 
chosen for the second! Come, come,” he added, turn- 
ing to the rector and the Khan; “ my heart is con- 
suming with its own impatience—the blood mounts to 
my brain, like fire from the volcano’s troubled bosom! 
Let us to the abbey!” 

“Tt is not yet the time,” observed Zara. 

“We must have assistance,” added the rector; “ wait 
the return of Joe and his friends.” 

“Tt was this I feared,” said the renegade, placing 
his hand upon the arm of our hero. “I was aware of 
the place where her worthless uncle had sequestered 
his innocent ward, but would not disclose it till the 
fitting moment! Be cool,” he added; “suffer your im- 
petuous spirit to be guided by those whose judgment 
passion cannot lead astray!” 

“Cool!” repeated the youth, dashing his hand aside; 
“Cool! when the deadly serpent has already twined a 
poisonous fold around the innocent dove— when ruf- 
fian violence threatens the maid I love—my boyhood’s 
earliest dream—my manhood’s crown and hope! Cool!” 
he repeated, bitterly; “I must change my nature 
first !” 

Without waiting a reply, he rushed from the apart- 
ment, amd the next instant was seen dashing like a 
madman over the lawn and through the shrubbery of 
the rectory garden. 

“He will ruin all,” said the Khan, “by this im- 
petuosity ! It is his destiny—who can avoid his fate ? ” 

The affection of Farmer Ashton and Dr. Orme took 
«® more active form. The latter ordered his carriage 
to be got ready on the instant, and both prepared to 
follow. 

“Take me with you! ” said the ayah. 

“ Why ? » 

“ To watch if the mad boy fulfils his promise—woe 
to him if he breaks it!” 





“JT, too, will accompany you,” added the Khan; “I 
have a debt to pay both to the living and the dead: the 
moment, perhaps, has arrived.” 

A few minutes later, the carriage, with the rector, 
Farmer Ashton, and the speaker, was rolling ower the 
common at a rapid pace, in the direction towards Car- 
row Abbey. 


CHAPTER CXL 
Lead forth the victim, trembling, pale— 
Her tears are but the bride’s sweet sorrow ; 
Fling over her the silver veil— 
Her eyes will sparkle bright to-morrow. 
Bride of the Riine. 

No sooner was Red Ralph safely ensconced among the 
lofty branches of the sycamore-tree at the end of the 
avenue, than he began to reflect on the best means of 
preventing the Rev. Mr. Twinetext’s arrival at the 
abbey. Although not over-gifted with intelligence, in 
the legitimate signification of the word, he was far from 
being deficient in that which is its general substitute— 
cunning—a quality which he resolved on the present 
occasion to exert to the uttermost, in order to prove his 
gratitude to Joe Beans, whom he looked upon with the 
same species of savage affection and reverence with 
which an Indian might regard the first civilized son uf 
Europe that had crossed his path. 

Several times during his cogitations he regretted that 
the scene of his difficulty was no longer at Cromwell 
House—it would have been so easy there. 

Joe had forbidden him to execute his first intention 
of breaking the reverend gentleman’s neck or leg; he 
felt monstrously inclined to disobey him. 

“T mun do summat,” he muttered, as he swung him- 
self backwards and forwards, with a gentle movement 
upon the branch—most probably to assist the laborious 
process of thinking—“ more nor watch—that can’t do 
I or Joe any good! I bean’t such a fool as folk do 
think I!” 

Several times he scratched the ragged red mass of 
hair upon his poll—it would not do. In his embarrass- 
ment and desire to distinguish himself, he might have 
exclaimed, with the poet— 

My invention comes from my pate 
As bird-lime does from furze : it plucks 
Out brains and all. 

More than once he came to the conclusion that 
first idea was the best one. 

“JT mun break his neck or his leg,” he muttered, 
“arter all. There be nought else left for it! ” 

Fortunately for the reverend object of his cogita- 
tions, Ralph, after having all but settled the point in 
his own mind, cast his eyes around to take a survey oi 
the place, and noted that at the end of the avenue 
there was a broad deep ditch—in fact, it might almost 
be termed a moat—which separated the garden-ground 
round the house from the rest of the park. It had 
originally been dug to prevent the deer or cattle from 
destroying the shrubs and flowers. A luminous idea 
immediately seized him, and his little, deep-set, ferret- 
like eyes sparkled with joy and mischief. The ditch, 
which was only partially filled with water, could only 
be crossed, except at a considerable distance lower 
down, by a rustic bridge, intended merely for foot pas- 
sengers—the carriage drive being at the opposite side 
of the park. 

“Ttll do!” he said, “ itll do!” 

Carefully descending from his elevated perch, he glided 
down the trunk of the tree, and seated himself, just as 
he saw the Rev. Mr. Twinetext approaching up the 
avenue, evidently fatigued with the weight of his car- 
pet-bag. 

The urchin began to whistle: a sure sign that he 
meditated mischief. 

“ Holloa, parson!” he exclaimed, as the gentleman 
reached the spot where he was seated: “thee beest a 
plaguy time in getting round! I be here afore ’ee!” 

“ And what do you want with me?” inquired the 
pedestrian. 

“1? nought. That is, nought partikler!” answered 
the lad; “only I thought as thee wor kind to I, and 
gi’d I five shillin’, thee might speak a good word for 
I to some of the farmers!” 

“ Are you out of work?” 

“ Bes !” 

This, we are sorry to say, was not exactly true; but 
Red Ralph was troubled with few scuples of conscience 
as far as regards uttering an untruth, when he had any 
purpose to gain. 

“And how came you to leave Mortlake?” inquired 
the gentleman, who perfectly recollected him, not only 
from his uncouth appearance, but as one of the most 
troublesome and mischievous lads about the place. 

“That bean’t fair, parson!” replied the boy, with a 
grin. “J didn’t ax thee !—it worn't a bum-bailiff tho’!’ 

The querist coloured slightly, and asked Ralph no 
more questions. The answers were embarrassing. 

“Here!” he said, giving him the bag, the weight of 
which had tired him; “ bring this after me to the house, 
and I will give you a shilling.” 

“ Beest thee a-going there ?” 

“ Yes,” 
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“But they do say it be haunted!” observed the cun- 
ning urchin, with well-affected hesitation. 

“ Stuff !—nonsense! ” 

“ Thee won't ax I to go in?” 

“Go in!” repeated the gentleman ; “certainly not!” 

“ Then I'll take it! ” exclaimed Ralph ; “ thee doesn’t 
mind the ghostes more nor I do Master Remnant’s 
cows—it be thee trade, loike. I allays heard folks say 
parsons are a match for ghostes! ” 

“Pooh! pooh!” ejaculated the former curate of 
Mortlake. 

“ And the old un, too!” continued the lad; “ that is, 
when they wor good parsons, I suppose!” 

Not wishing to prolong a conversation in which he 
received so many not unintended hits—although they 
were uttered with great apparent simplicity—the Reve- 
rend Mr. Twinetext inquired if the little rustic bridge 
to which he pointed, was not the nearest approach to 
the house; and, on being answered in the affirmative, 
resumed his walk, leaving Ralph to follow with the 
bag. Just as he reached the centre of the plank—for 
the bridge consisted only of one, and a single hand- 
rail—the lad, with a vigorous effort, hurled him in. 

Se completely was the unprincipled man taken by 
surprise, that he could offer no resistance, but continued 
for several minutes to flounder in the stream, till he 
had passed under the bridge. 

Ralph's delight at his achievement exceeded, if pos- 
sible, that which he had felt at the capture of the war- 
rener. A parson was so much higher game! 

“ Raseal! villain! Ill—pooh! fYll break every 
bone im your skin!” roared the gentleman, at intervals 
between his splashings and flounderings—for the water 
was unpleasantly deep, and the banks so much elevated 
that without assistance it was impossible he could ex- 
tricate himself. 

“ When you catch I! ” answered the urchin. 

“ Help me out, I say!” 

“ Noa, noa!” replied Ralph; “I had too much trouble 
to get thee in!” 

*Ti—TIll give you a guinea!” 

“Noa!” 

“ Two, you rascal !—that is, my good boy, I mean!” 

“Noa! Thee bees’t a-lying, I am sure—sartin /” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because thee didst call I a good boy! Now I 
bean'ta good boby—an thee know’st it!” added Red Ralph ; 
“ nor I don’t think I be quite a bad un! Summut like 
thee, parson, in t’ water—a cross ‘twixt a goose and a 
raven !” 

This was the nearest attempt at a witticism which the 
speaker had ever been known to utter; and either the 
idea or the novelty so amused him, that he threw back 
his head and grinned and shouted with mirth—very 
much to the annoyance of the Rev. Mr. Twinetext, who, 
by alternate menaces and offers of money, tried to in- 
duce his tormentor to assist him out of the ditch. 

“T can’t do that,” replied the urchin ; “ thof I could 
find in my heart to help ’ee, for the fun thee has made 
for I; but I'll tell ’ee what I'll do for ’ee! ” 

“ What? ” impatiently demanded his victim. 

“ Sit on the rail here, till constable comes to take ’ee 

to prison, and see that thee does not quite drown thee- 
self.” 
At the allusion to a constable and a prison, the 
reverend gentleman secretly felt more alarm than he 
thought proper to express, and he once more renewed 
his offers to Ralph—but with no better suceess. The 
boy gravely seated himself upon the slender rail, and 
continued to watch the fate of the parson, and for the 
arrival of Joe. 

A danger which neither the tormentor nor the object 
of his persecution had foreseen, at last presented itself, 
in the shape of a solitary swan—one of the pair which 
Ellen had been accustomed tofeed. The keepers, since 
the abandonment of the abbey, after the death of Sir 
William, had grown negligent, and some poacher had 
shot its mate. 

As the bird camesailing majestically down the:stream 
it erected its feathers, and emitted that peculiar half- 
hiss and half-croaking ery, which indicates anger. 

“ Ralph—Ralph!” shouted the clergyman, “do you 
not see?” 

“ Kes, it won’t hurt ’ee.” 

“Help me out,” continued the parson, seriously 
alarmed—for the bird, with no very amicable inten- 
tions, was approaching most uncomfortably near to 
his = “ You will be hanged, you young villain, 
for this.” 

“ Not if swan kills ‘ee, parson,” roared the boy; “ that 
bean’t my fault—I didn’t set un on. But I won't bear 
no malice to ’ee,” he added, as the hostile intentions of 
the bird became more and more apparent; here be a 
stick to help ’ee.” 

So saying he threw to the discomfited clergyman a 
strong switch of blackthorn which he carried in his 
hand, and then settled himself as comfortably as the 
narrowness of the rail would permit, to watch the issue 
of the contest, which, as he afterwards described it, 
“ wor a sight more curious nor cat hunting.” 

The Rev. Mr. Twinetext contrived to steady himself 
by grasping the branches of an overhanging willow 





with his left hand; whilst with his right, which was 
armed with the stick Red Ralph had thrown him, he 
prepared to ward off the attacks of his antagonist, who 
with stately evolutions, sailed in semicircles round him 
—gradually approaching nearer than was agreeable to 
his person. The neck of the bird was thrown grace- 
fully back, as if ready to strike him, and its plumage 
erected till its body appeared considerably larger than 
its usual size. 

“Mind his wing, parson!” roared his tormentor ; 
“ they do hit plaguy hard, I've heerd folk say.” 

Even Ralph began to feel uneasy at the fary of 
the contest which ensued. The swan, now thoroughly 
enraged, rushed, rather than swam towards the man, 
whose presence in its own peculiardomain had so greatly 
irritated it, and directed a succession of blows with its 
powerful wing at the intruder’s head, who parried them 
with a dexterity which might have been more naturally 
expected in a pvrize-fighter than one of his sacred 
calling. 

“ Bravo—bravo!” shouted the urchin, at the same 
time clapping his hands with delight. 

These exclamations were renewed at intervals, as the 
bird, whose courage and fury increased at the blows it 
received upon its pinions and body, renewed the attack. 
Sometimes it would sail sullenly away toa short dis- 
tance, with its plumage dep d—then it would sud- 
denly wheel round, erect its feathers and arch its 
wings, and rash with fresh ardour to the contest. 

“ Egad, patson,” observed Ralph, highly amused at 
- result of one of these attacks; “but he hit thee 
then!” 

Twinetext began to feel seriously alarmed—for the 
strength and rage of his antagonist appeared to increase 
rather than diminish with the contest. He had already 
received several severe blows. from the pinions of the 
bird, and he roared out lustily for assistance. 

“ It be no use, I tell ee!” 

“ Help—help!” shouted the parson. 

“ No one will hear ’ee!” 

Ralph was mistaken. The cries of the clergyman 
and his own wild shouts of laughter were heard in the 
house. A side door was opened, and two of the ser 
vants of Meeran Hafaz appeared—they were both of 
them well-armed. 

It would be difficult to say whether or not the con- 
federate of Joe Beans had ever heard the well-known 
line—that the better part of valuur is discretion. Most | 
probably not. But he certainly illustrated it in the 
present instance; for no sooner did he perceive the | 
men, with their guns, advancing towards him, than he | 
slid from the rail, and crept, with the agility of a stoat, | 
or wild cat, into a thick clump of underwood—from 
which retreat he had the mortification of seeing his old | 
enenty, the parson, dragged from his perilous situation | 
in the ditch. To be sure, he appeared more dead than 
alive; so that Ralph was not altogether deprived of | 











consolation. 

One of the servants returned with the Rev. Mr. 
Twinetext to the abbey. The other, directed, doubt- | 
less, by some information which he had received, began | 
to cross the rustic bridge, carrying his gun upon his 
shoulder. He stopped to pick up the carpet-bag, which 
had been dropped there in the struggle. 

The boy waited to see whether the man intended to 
proceed any further than the bridge, before he decided 
how to act. 

“] am off!” he muttered, as the domestic crossed it. 
“Guns, and such-like bludgeons, bean’t no good! Ah, 
look!” he added, as he noticed that the man began to 
peer into every clump of shrubs and underwood that he 
passed ; “thee must have sharp eyes to find I!” 

With as little noise as possible, Ralph pushed his way 
through the brambles and cover; nor paused till he had 
placed a considerable distance between him and his pur- 
suer. 

During the day, both Colonel Mowbray and his pre- | 
cious lady had been considerably puzzled to understand 
the calm, quiet demeanour of Ellen. The poor girl 
neither descended to complaint nor entreaties: Both, 
she knew, would have been tmavailing. Once or twice, 
when her glance encountered that of her unprincipled 
relative, his eyes sank beneath her gaze. Ilis wife, on 
the coutrary, impudently braved it. Like most little 
minds, she felt a degraded pleasure in tyrannizing over 
any one who had either mortified: her vanity, or other- 
wise offended her. She would have been delighted to 
have seen Ellen kneeling at her feet, aad imploring ler 
pity or protection; but the petty trimmpl was denied 
her. The orphan felt that she must rely upon herself, 
since all human aid appeared to have Ceserted her. 

One consolation—and it was no trivial oue—shie pos- 
sessed in the midst of her sorrow. 

Meeran Hafaz scrupulously kept his promise, and 
had not intruded upon her presence. She knew that 
she must meet him in the library at the hour appointed ; 
but she had fortified her soul with prayer, aud was pre- 
pared for the fearful interview. 

“T scarcely know what to make of the girl!” ob- 
served Lady Mowbray to her husband, as they left the 
chamber of their persecuted niece. “ She is not sullen 





or resigned!” 


“True!” observed the colonel, with a sarcastic 
smile. “She is like most women who have been de- 
feated!” 

“She does not cdnsider herself defeated, I am cer- 
tain!” amswered her ladyship. “There is something 
which I cannot comprehend—which——” 

“You had better not puzzle yourself to find out,” said 
her husband, interrupting her; “since, in a few hours, 
it will explain itself! Would the night were over!” 
he added. “I am tired of the presence of this 
Meeran !” 

“And I, too! But of course you will keep faith 
with him?” 

“Of course!” replied the colonel. “How else am I 
to obtain the fortune of my niece? Once married, and 
on their voyage te India—which I should recommend 
the bridegroom to arrange as soon as possible, for many 
reasons———” 

“And I, also!” chimed in her ladyship, signifi- 
cantly. ; 

“My mind will be at rest,” added the gentlenian, 
concluding his previous speech. 

“‘ And mine, too! When does the Rev. Mr. 'Twine- 
text arrive?” 

“T expect him hourly !” 

“Of course,” said the lady, “he can be depended 
on?” 

“ Of course!” answered her husband. “I seldom 
fail in the choice of my instruments!” 

To Ellen the departure of her unworthy relatives had 
been a relief: it enabled her to fortify her mind with 
prayer. She did not require it to strengthen her xe- 
solve: love gave her nerve for that. 

Firmly as she had decided upon sacrificing her life 
rather than be forced to give her hand to theman whom 
she felt to be, in conception if not in act, the murderer 
of her uncle, it was not without a struggle that she 
had taken the dreadful resolution. 

“Heaven will pardon me!” she repeatedby mur- 
mured to herself; “ it is the only choice between per- 
jury and dishonour !” 

During the day she had written two long letters : 
one containing a touching farewell to Henry; and the 
second explaining the reasons of her voluntary death. 

“Tt will vindicate my memory to the world!” she 
said, placing the last epistle under her pillow, “and 
perhaps avenge it.” 

The one to her lover, having been passionately 
kissed and bedewed with her tears, she concealed im he: 
bosom. She felt that it would one day reach him—- 
his eyes dwell upon every word her trembling han’! 
had traced. It seemed to unite, by some invisibl: 
chain, the living with the dead; for such; despite the 
promise of the ayah to preserve her, she already con- 
sidered herself. 

There was something fearful in the desolation of one 
so young and imnocent—rich in the world’s gifts of 
birth and fortune, as well as nature’s more costly onc 
of beauty—which im her case had proved, indeed, « 
fatal dower—fatal not only to herself but to herfriends : 
since it had caused the madness of Meeraw Hafaz—th« 
murder of her uncle—the sufferings of poor old Martin 
and Henry. 

Yet she was scarcely conscious that she possbssed it. 

“It is hard to die!” she murmured—“ die, without 
one being whom I love to close my eyes, or bid:the 
parting spirit peace—die aloneand unlamented! Not 
unlamented !” she added; “one noble heart, at: least, 
will mourn my destiny !—one true arm evenge it!” 

The time-piece in the chamber of the prisoner struck 
the hour of seven. She ‘shuddered, as the: sowmd 
reminded her that, in two hours more, the crisisof ha 
fate would be decided. 

Throwing herself upon her knees, she fixed) her eyes 
on the portrait of Sir William, which, at her urgent 
entreaty, Colonel Mowbray had directed to be remove 
from the picture-gallery to her apartment. 

“Spirit of the dead,” she exclaimed, “ wateh over 


and protect me!” 





CHAPTER CXIl. 
Be thy heart boid, thy weapon strotig. 
Avenge thou Blanch of Devon's wrong. 
Scat. 

Rep Raven had not retreated more than hatfa mile 
through the thick underwood and young plantations, 
before he distinctly heard the tramping of approaching 
footsteps in an opposite direction. He paused, seratehe:d 
his shaggy head—his usual resource when puazled- 
and reflected for a few monients what he should do. 

“If LT go back,” be reasoned, “ I meet the chap with 
the gun, who would no nore mind shooting I, than | 
should mind shooting a rabbit! If /ornerds, I tumble 
into the hands of the Lord knaws who!” 

The prospect, it must be confessed, was not. very 
inviting, and the boy made the best choice, perlinps, 
that was left him, when he decided upon continuing his 
route. He thought it better to fall into ‘the mads ci 
those whom he did ‘not know, and who might prove 
friends, than into the grasp of one respecting whose 
hostile intentions there could be very little doubt. 
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If Ralph could not reason, it must be admitted that 
he sometimes jumped to very safe conclusions. 

Fortunately for his inventive powers, which, as well 
as his reasoning ones, were exceedingly limited, he had 
not to draw upon them again; for, listening attentively, 
he recognised the voice of his friend and patron, Joe 
Beans—who, with a party of rustics, was on his way to 
the abbey. With a shout, he sprang from the covert 
where he had crouched, to meet him, exclaiming, in, his 
usual chuckling voice: “that he wor never so, glad.to 
meet.a friend in all his life.” 

“ Y ied 

“Cause I be follered!” replied the boy. 

“ And who follows you?” 

In.as few words as possible, Ralph explained to him 
his adventure with the parson and the swan. The an- 
ger which the young man at first felt at.the lad’s having 
disobeyed his injunction, and quitted the tree, was 
allayed when he discovered that it had been the means 
of delaying the arrival of the n, Whose presence, 
he instinctively felt, boded no good to the happiness 
either of Ellen or his dear Master Harry. So.great had 
been his anxiety, that he had not returned, as he had 
promised, to the rectory; but proceeded, as soon as he 
had gathered a party of friends in the village, at once 
to the abbey. 

This party consisted of half a dozen stout young fel- 
lows who had been the companions of his and Henry’s 
boyish sports. There was not one of -them but would 
have ‘risked some danger to:serve either Joe or his 
friend. 

Asithe expedition was considered entirely under the 
command of the last-named personage, he proceeded to 
point out the manner in which they were to approach 
the south side of the building. 

“But how are we to get in?” demanded one of the 
young men. 

“Doors be all locked!” added Ralph. 

Our readers have not forgotten the means by which, 
on a previous occasion, Joe and the sexton had obtained 
ventrance to the deserted mansion, when they visited it 
with poor old Martin in theircompany. He resolved 
to enter itn the,same;manner now. 

Just as they wereaboutito proceed, they were startled 
by someone breaking his way through the ‘copsewood 
near them. 


‘“(Here:he be!” exclaimed Ralph, thinking it-was his 
pursner ; ** but I bean’t afraid on un!” 

One or two of the young men, who were armed, 
levelled; their..guns, not knowing what or.whom to 
expert. i 

‘Lhe branches were dashed on one side,.and, Henry 
Ashton, his,.hair wild, his clothes torn:with the furze 
and; brambles, stood in the marrow, open sward before 
them. «In.quder.to arrive at the abbey sooner, he had 
taken the.dixect route to the house—neither, plantation 
nor//lake.,had; stopped him: ;he had broken his: way 
through the one.and:swam the other.. His.heart.and 
brain,were. on fixe—he looked and felt like,amadman— 
in every breeze he fancied he, heard the despairing cry 
of Ellen appealing to.him for help. .No.wonder-that,it 
unnerved him. 

“ Harry->Master Harry!” exclaimed the faithful Joe ; 
‘“ stay-—here be true friends to\serve thee!” 

Our, hero, who: was; about_to, pursue. his headlong 
caneer, stopped.at the sound of the well-known yoice of 
his humble friend. 

“ Joe!” he said. 

“Ay, Master Harry! ready.to die for you,,if it be 
71 cia but I need not tell you—you know | it 
a ! ” 

“ I do! ” 

“That Miss Ellen ——” 

“Ts.in the abbey, in the hands of her uncle’s mur- 
derer—of her enemy and mine!” 

“We'll have her out!” exclaimed one of the young 
farmers, resolutely, “if we pull down the old walls! 
What! you do not remember, me? ”- he,added, seeing 
that Henry Ashton .gazed upon him. with an inquiring 
eye; “true, I haye been absent from Carrow these 
seven years, but I have not foxgetten the generous, 
fellow. who, when we were boys. together, inmped off 
the point to save my life, at the risk of his own!” 

“1 cannot thank you,” replied Heary, 
by. the hand ; “but you -have well repaid my. 
services -by your assistance,at this hour! ” 
hilst Henry and Joe were, arranging their plans, 
and ving the necessary instructions to their friends, 
Red Ralph—who, with, that terrier-ljke instinct which 
constituted his highest¢laim to intelligence, had thrown 
himself upon the sward, with his ear close tothe ground, 
foeatch the first .soynd of an approaching footstep— 
suddenly. started from-his. recumbent position, exclaim- 
ing, with,a loud voice: 

“They. be a comin’! ” 

“Who ?” demanded our hero, 

“Don’t know—hut here:they, be !.” 

The rustling of the-hranches announeed that, the in+ 
trudeys were not fer eff, Ralph slurk .xound jto .the 
vear Of his friends,,as.a measure of precaution :-not that. 
the ,boy was naturally a cowerd, only—rto mse his,own 
words—he had a.natualentipathy to guns, pistels, an 


oyish 


sreaping him. 


such-like bludgeons. No,sooner had he taken what he 
considered a secure position, than the Khan and Farmer 
Ashton made theirappearance. They had heard, from 
some idler on the common, that Henry had been seen 
to scale the wall of the park; and they;had quitted the 
carriage to follow him—the trampled grass and broken 
branches of the trees affording them sufficient clue. 

“ Uncle!” exclaimed our hero. 

“ Thank God,” said the shonest farmer, removing his 
broad-brimmed hat, and wiping.the perspiration from | 
his sun-burnt brow, “we have found thee at last! | 
What wouldst thee do?” | 

“ Proceed at once to the abbey!” replied the young 
man, With flashing eyes and quivering lip; “ meet this | 
hated Meeran face to face—rend the trembling dove | 
from the vulture’s gripe, and Pr 

“Kill her!” said the Khan, in a. calm, deep tone; 
“break your promise to the ayah, and provoke a con- 
test which may end fatally to one,or both of you. You 
must be patient.” 

“ Patient!” repeated the agitated lover, “and know 
the serpent near the heart of her I love, ready to sting 
it. Patient, whilst the monster has already twined its 
hideous coils around her. You speak like a man to 
whom.affection, duty, manhood, are but shadows—not 
breathing realities.” 

“ Don’t ’ee, Harry,” said his uncle, ina tone of in- 
treaty. “ Don’t 'ee speak so to him—thee mayst.one 
day repent it. He——” 

A look from the renegade seemed to prohibit his 
giving utterance to the words which were about to 
follow. 

“Mr. Ashton, I am sure,” he said, “ will be guided 
by those who can have no other wish than his happi- 
ness and welfare! The rector and Colonel Butler are 
under the guidance of the ayah.” 

“ T mistrust that woman,” interrupted Henry. 

“She will not deceive them now!” continued the 
speaker ; “ place yourself under my directions. ‘To me 
the ins and outs, recesses, and quaint nooks.of Carrow, 
are better known than,to any living man, except poor 
old Martin. I will conduct. you where, at the appointed 
moment, you may step between Ellen and your rival— 
Meeran,and hi ions.” 

The doubting youth regarded: him for,an,instant in 
silence: it was possible that;hemight be sincere in his 
offer ; equally possible, too, that the Khan might de- 
) ceive him. 

‘And what. pledge;have Lof your fidelity?” he de- 
manded. 

“ Simply that my’ life will jbe,in your hands,” replied 
the renegade, “if I betrayyou! You are armed; the 
weapon in your hand, resolution in your heart and eye, 
If I prove false, level, and strike;me-dead!” 

* And Iwill, too!” muttered Joe; butso inaudibly 
that the words were only caught. by Ralph. 

“Don’t ee talk of guchanunnatural thing!” exclaimed 
the farmer, with a-look of horror; ‘better a thousand 
times that Henry|should break my,old heart—nay,\e’en 
kill me—than-harm a, hair of his——” 

“\ Friends head!” hastily,added the Khan, finishing 
the sentence for him. ‘ You.are right: Iam indeed 
his friend—his \true and faithful friend—although the 
headstrong. boy will not ‘believe,,it!. Farewell!” he 
added, turning away ; “ lwonld have served you, had 
your rash humour and headstrong will permitted.me !” 

“Stay !” .exclaimed our hero, taking, him by the hand, 
“Tam wilful, but I am notrungrateful! ;Something whis- 
pers to my heart that, 1am bound to trust, you !. Did you 
know,” he added, ‘‘how that heart has; been, wrung,.its 
confidence abused, its. feelings trampled on, you would 
wonder that so much faith in. my ,fellow-man re- 
mained!” 

“ Tis well!” said the Khan, withdrawing his hand, 
with,an air.of restraint. “ You have degided wisely !” 

By his direction, the party, instead of proceeding in 
a direction towards the abbey, made their way-to the 
little ruined pavilion, which jutted over the wall of the 
park, where ;the ,ayah bad held her first.rendezyvous 
with the renegade. 

“ Here be,stairs!” exclaimed Red Ralph, who had 
run on befere; “but door-be locked ! ” 

Several of the young men,offexed to break it,open. 

“Tt needs not,” replied their, guide ; the entxance is 
not from:the,apartment above.” 

“Where, then?” .demanded- the impatient Henry, 
whose. heart. and mind yielded alternately to the most 
cruel .doubts.or hopeful confidence. 

“Here!” said the Khan ;.at the same time pointing to 
2 large stone under the staircase, which rose,on the ex- 
terior.of the building. ‘This is the entrance tothe pas- 
sage which communicates with the little vaulted cham- 
-ber.in which .was discovered ; the, gibern of ,the war- 
rener, and. is. connected, by a similar eontrivance, swith | 
the, library.” 

All present felt that thespeaker had thrown.an.addi- 
tional Jight pen ,the ,circumstances of Sir. William’s 
dnurder, 

‘Axe you satisfied ?” he continued. ! 
Henry eould only,extend his .hand in, token that he 
Jvas—so wppetiens did;he feel to.tread the gloomy anaze, 

reach 
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the stone, which turned upon an iron axis, was made to 
revolve, disclosing an aperture sufficiently large for 
them to enter one at a time. Joe Beans was about to 
proceed, when his friend placed his hand upon his arm 
to restrain him : 

“No, Joe!” he said; not even to you can I.resign 
the post of honour! ” 

“ But it may be one of danger, Master Harry, observed 
the faithful fellow. 

“ The greater reason that it should be mine! ” 

“ But if any harm x 

“ Joe,” said the young man, “I cannot dispute! 
heart and arm are steel! J will!” 

His friend. at once gave way. Few who knew him, 
ever contended with our hero, after he had onee pro- 
nounced those words. 

But for once he was mistaken: during the contest. be- 


My 


| tween the friends, Red Ralph had quietly glided through 


the aperture. 
“ Drat that boy!” exclaimed Joe Beans, when he per- 
ceived it; there will be some mischief yet!” 
(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. 


Brain or AN Iprot.—At a meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society, May 12th, John Marshall, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., Fullerian Professor of Physiology at tlie 
Royal Institution, read a paper on the brain of an idiot 
boy, aged twelve. The brain weighed eight ounces,and 
a half, being one ounce and a half lighter than that .so 
well-known as Gore’s case of an idiotic femaleaged forty. 

AGE OF THE EARTH.—Geologists who are familiar 
with the idea of geological phenomena worked out 
through periods of inconceivable duration, will, per- 
haps, be able to appreciate Mr. E. B. Hunt's argument 
on the growth aud chronology of the great Florida reef. 
After stating the dimensions of the reef, Mr. Hunt pro- 
ceeds—“ Taking the rate at twenty-four years to the 
foot, we shall have for the total time 24250900, on 
the data as stated; or we find the total period of 
5,400,000 years as that required for the growth of the 
entire coral limestone formation of Florida.” 

UsEFut CALCULATIONS.—Many soldiers hear of dis- 
tances in thousands of yards—a usual measure of 
artillery distances—and have very little power of re- 
ducing them at once to miles. Now, four miles are 
ten yards for each mile above 7,000 yards, whence 
the following rule: the number of thousands multi- 
plied by 4 and divided by 7 give miles and sevenths 
for quotient and remainder, with only at the rate of 
‘ten yards to a mile in excess. Thus 12,000 yards is 
48-7ths of a-mile, or 6:miles and 6-7ths of a mile; not 
70 yards too-great.. Again, to measure speed by miles 
per hour, the mile and the hour being too long for:the 
judgment of distanceand time. Take half as much again 
as the number of miles per hour, and you have'the 
number of feet per second, too great by one in :B0. 
Thus 16 miles an hour is 16 plus 8, or 24 feet per 
second, too much by 24-30ths of a foot. 

Sraristics or New Zeacranp.—Under this head a 
blue book has been issued by the Government of the 
colony, containing a minutely detailed statistical sy- 
nopsis of the actual condition of New Zealand on the 
16th of December, 1861. ‘This return shows ‘that in 
the year named the total value of the exports from al! 
the ports in the colony was £1,570,247; and the total 
‘value of the imports was £2,493,811. At the date 
named the population of the colony was 106,315 Euro- 
peans, or of European descent, of whom 67,335.were 
males, and 38,980 were females. The export of gold 
during the year had amounted to £752,657 in value ; 
the quantity being 194,234 ounces. The book also 
shows ‘that the quantity of land under culture is con- 
siderably on the increase; and.that the amountand 
value of theagricnltural and grazing produce is steadily 
and rapidly rising in importance. In short, the censuc 
of this valuable colony evinces a healthy and progressivs 
elasticity, which is highly encouyaging as regards the 
prospects of emigrants. 

GRAVEL Fints.—Pick out a few of the pebbles and 
Jook at them. Here is a-well-rounded black pebble, 
bout the ;size of an egg, very smooth and almost 
polished, but. the surface is scratched allover with fine 
maxks,. showing clearly how the stone becameround and 

Smooth. Next to it is.a broken fragment, the edges 
rounded and worn and a clean broken face presented. 
Both,are flints, and both exactly resemble other. flints, 
whether in the-gravel, on the sea-beach, or in the chalk 
cliff. It takes.a long while,to roll so hard,a stone as a 
flint into the shape of an egg, and carry it with others 
into a.,great-heap far away from the sea. It takes can- 
siderable force to break,a flint, pebble in half. Wehave 
next to. see what a flint is, and where it comes from, in 
order to know what is the -relation of this .gravel-pit 


| with the various rocks in its ngighbourhaod. Let ns 


break it in half with a hammer, and try, if anything is 
40, be learnt by looking at the inside. It is not unlikely 
that when broken,there will be a small empty space in 
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there is no empty space, but a distinct shape resembling 
some more or less known part of an animal, as if the 
flint had once been pasty and had entangled a sponge, 
a shell, or sea-anemone, just as in jellies the cook will 
enclose fresh strawberries or cherries, or as flies are 
caught in resin. At any rate, we are almost sure to 
find, if we look closely enough, using that wonderful 
contrivance, the microscope, that little white or grey 
spots in the clear flint once belonged either to sponges, 
or to shells, or to some other creature formerly inhabit- 
ing the sea. The flints generally found in gravel are 
very different from most other stones we meet with. 
The former all seem similar, and though mixed with 
other very different stenes, they, no doubt, have all 





The coffin-shell was filled with water, twenty pails, to 
which had been added 20Ibs. of salt, so as to give this 
solution the specific gravity of 1°100, i.¢., ‘50 above the 
specific gravity of the blood and the fluids of the 
human body, the object being to reduce by exosmosis 
the fluids distending the corpse by their passing over to 
the salt. This acted well, and in the course of an hour 
the face was reduced in size, but still remained as dark 
as ever. The water in the shell was now acidulated by 
about a pint of hydrochloric acid, with the view to get 
rid of the ammoniacal gas and compounds of the blood 
by which the dark colour was caused. The face was 
next raised out of the water, and two gallons of water. 
charged to saturation with chlorine were applied by 


come from the chalk. The only places where such mate- | cloths to the face. 


rial is at all abundant are the various chalk-hills, many 


Pure chlorine was also generated, and the gas ap- 


of them at considerable distance. Beds of flint, unbroken | plied directly to the face, which bleached readily 


and undisturbed, often alternate with the beds of chalk 
and it is supposed that the pebbles once formed part of 
other chalks hills now washed away. 

THe ABBEVILLE JAW-BONE.—We are given to 
understand that the doubts which existed as to the 


famous human jaw-bone of Moulin-Quignon near | 


Abbeville have been wholly removed by the unanimous 
vote of the French and English savants who, much to 


their own credit and to the advantage of science, have | . 
" | tomed to slight manual work, such as a wood-carver or 


repaired to the locality in which the bone was reported 
to have been found, and satisfied themselves that no 
fraud had been practised, but that the relic in question 
was really discovered under circumstances and in forma- 
tions which proved it to be the oldest fragment of 


humanity. The opinions most supported by geological 
investigation would give it an antiquity of many 
thousand years before the Adamic period. In the same 
locality many flint axe-heads were found in the presence 
of the learned investigators, in formations obviously 
undisturbed for ages, and into which it is utterly im- 
possible they should have been conveyed in modern 
days by surreptitious means. The particulars of these 


investigations will in due time be given to the world. 


RESTORING THE FACE OF A CORPSE. 

Any one who has seen the distorted, horrible, black, 
swollen features of a drowned, decomposing man, must 
know how difficult under such circumstances would be 
reeognition—even if the distorted features were those 
of a once familiar friend. But when such a face has 
been seen living but once before, identification is almost 
or quite impossible. 

When thus, a few weeks ago, the police, seeking a 
murderer, brought from St. Giles’s three witnesses to 
view the putrid body of some wretch whose spirit had 
passed into eternity, perhaps as no responsible soul 
should have d, to meet the great Giver of Life, 
what wonder that they gazed upon the repulsive mass, 
and on their oaths declared they could say nothing of it? 

In the dead-house on Tower Hill—with sunken 
nose, with bleared, swollen lips curled back over it and 
the chin, with protruded tongue, and flattened eyes 
half hidden by their huge distended lids, with rotting 
flesh, quite black with the gases and fluids generated 
by weeks of submergence, and by the floating of this 
lifeless body in the hot sunshine on a broad but pol- 
luted stream — lay an unsightly corpse, which the 
police, disheartened in their search for the murderer of 
the unfortunate girl, or wishing to get rid_of the trouble 
and responsibility of their duty, were perhaps too 
anxious to identify as that of the committer of the 
crime. And thus the matter might have ended. Lazy 
or indifferent officials might have dropped an onerous 
duty on the presumption of the murderer’s suicide. * * 

If a dense fluid be inclosed in any organic tissue, and 
immersed in a lighter fluid, or vice versd, there is a ten- 
dency of the two fluids to commingle; in the one case, 
by a currert passing outward; in the other, inwards, 
through the tissue. These effects are familiarly known 
to experimentalists as exosmosis and endosmosis. Now 
it was on this principle that Dr. Richardson hoped to 
reduce that livid swollen corpse to sufficiently near an 
undistorted state, to present its lineaments in a recog- 
nizable conditien. In his medical experience, too, he 
had observed that persons drowned in the sea were 
much longer preserved and less blackened than bodies 
floating in fresh water, and in his experiments for pro- 
ducing artificial diseases he had witnessed the remark- 
able constrictive influence of salt and sugar upon the 
organic tissues. Feeling that, although the experiment 
would have to be made under the most disadvantageous 
conditions, it was still worth a trial; considering, too, 
the important social circumstances involved in the case 
to which it was to be applied, he obtained the permis- 
sion of the coroner, Mr. Humphreys, to attempt 
the restoration of the corpse. Assisted by Dr. Edmunds, 
Dr. Richardson commenced his labours. Six hours were 
all that the experimenters had to work in, for the inquest 
had been adjourned tofourp.m.,and there were objections 
toareadjournment. To do full justice to the plan, from 
twenty to thirty hours were desirable ; moreover, every 
means had to be improvised, for it was the first time 
any such attempt had been made for medico-legal pur- 

Not disheartened by these disadvantages, how- 
ever, operations were commenced to restore the face. 


under its influence; and this success resulted from the 
application of chlorine, that the colour of the face was 
reduced to an ashy grey, much of the hue of the ordi- 
nary blue-wove letter-paper. The form of the natural 
features could be made out, and it could be seen that 
there was just a boy’s beard, soft, downy moustache 
and whiskers, probably hazel eyes, and the round face 
of a youth of 21 or 22, the hands presenting a little 
hardening in their palms, as if they had been accus- 


cabinet-maker—light trades in which gouging tools 
are used. On the return of the operators, they found 


| the colour slightly darkened and fallen back to that of 





pipe-clay. They now inserted the tube in the aorta, 
with a view to inject the head and upper part of the 
body with water saturated with chlorine and chloride 
of zinc; the decomposition of the discolouring ammo- 
niacal compounds being the object to be accomplished. 


A small proportion of sesqui-chloride of iron was | 


added to give firmness to the organic tissues. In this 
operation they could not succeed, the flesh being so 
soft that the capillary vessels gave way, anda consider- 
able amount of the injection exuded. They then 
opened the carotid artery, as it came off from the 
innominate artery, and thus injected the face until 
it assumed a slight tension and firmness in the cheeks. 
They then stopped, tied the vessels, arranged the body, 
and covering the face with a solution of chlorine 
and spirit, left it for the jury. 

The three witnesses were again brought. Margaret 
Curley, the girl at the brothel, and Charles Ansley at 
once stated the face was one they had never seen in 
life; but Stokes, the boot-black, who is a very intelli- 
gent fellow, was enabled not only to declare he had 
never seen such a face before, but that it positively was 
not that of the man he had seen with the unfortunate 
Emma Jackson, and bore no resemblance to it. 

So far, then, this novel essay has done this good 
service—it has proved that the unclaimed body floating 
on the Thames was not that of the long-sought mur- 
derer, whom, therefore, we may justly believe to be still 
at large. This is an important result. 

Dr. Richardson, however, is most desirous that the 
results of the experiment should not be over-stated, 
feeling rightly that more mature reflection might im- 
prove the hasty method he employed, and that other 
means might be suggested. No power on earth can 
restore to the dead the rosy colour of the cheek, or 
bring back the ruddy hues of life to the pallid corpse, 
but it is much to show that science may recall for a 
moment a clay-like whitened model of the once living 
features, to confront with the murderer, and remove 
one chance of his escape from justice. 

Bic Suirs anp Cannon.—Mr. James Bruce in a 
letter says:—The first ship seen in Greece, arrived at 
Rhodes, B.c. 1485—Hiero’s ship which was built under 
the direction of Archimedes, had wood enough em- 
ployed in it to make gallies to the number of sixty. It 
had all the varieties of apartments of a palace—ban- 
queting-rooms, galleries, gardens, fishponds, stables, 
mills, baths, a temple of Venus, &c. It was encom- 
passed with an iron ram and eight towers, with 
walls and bulwarks furnished with machines of war, 
particularly one which threw a stone of 300 pounds, or 
a dart twelve cubits long, the space of half a mile, &c. 
This ship has been described by Athenswus, the mathe- 
matician, who wrote a treatise ‘On Machines of War.” 
Mahommed II., at the siege of Constantinople, a.p. 
1453, used 800-pounders. In 1807, when Sir J. Duck- 
worth passed the Dardanelles, his fleet was dreadfully 
shattered by the immenseshot! ‘The “ Royal George,” 
of 110 guns, was nearly sunk by one shot, which 
carried away her cutwater, and cut the mainmast of 
the Windsor Castle nearly in two; one single shot 
knocked two ports of the Thunderer into on¢. The 
Repulse, 74 guns, had her wheel shot away, and twenty- 
four men killed and wounded by a single shot, nor was 
the ship saved by the most wonderful exertions. These 
shot were of granite, and weighed 800 lb., and were 
2 feet 2in. in diameter. One of these huge shot stove in 
the larboard bow of the Actis, and having then crushed 
the immense mass of timber, the shot rolled ponderously 
aft, and brought up abreast the main poe pears One 
of these guns was cast in brass in the reign of Amurath ; 
it was composed of two parts, joined by a screw at the 





chamber, its breech resting against massive stone- 
work. Baron de Trott resolved to fire this gun, the 
shot weighing 1,000 Ib., and he loaded it with 330 
pounds of powder. He says, “I felt a shock like an 
earthquake, at the distance of 800 fathoms.” 

GREEN AND CocKcROFT’s MATERIAL TO BE USED IN 
LIEU OF PRINTERS’ BLANKETS.—Messrs. Green and 
Crockcroft, of Accrington, propose to form an amalga- 
mation of materials to be used as a substitute for 
printers’ blankets. The material is formed by com- 
bining two or more lengths of paper together with a 
solution of india-rubber or its substitutes, by spreading 
it between them, and pressing them together; or a 
textile fabric may be placed between folds of paper, and 
treated with a solution as above. In selecting the 
“ surface” for the article to be used for printers’ blan- 
kets it must be adapted to the peculiar colours used by 
the printer, as some colours are strongly acid, some 
alkaline, and ethers neutral. The material is suitable 
for paper-makers if prepared with a textile fabric at the 
back ; likewise for washers or packing for steam joints 
—when used for this purpose, any suitable number of 
any of the above materials are joined together and 
submitted to pressure and heat, or other drying process. 





Tue Supreme Court of the district of Columbia has 
decided that no slave can be arrested and returned to a 
disloyal master. 

How BuRGLARIES ARE MANAGED.—A well-known 
member of the swell-mob was recently arrested in Lon- 
don, and on searching his person there was found upon 
him a letter, amongst others, dated from Newtown Park, 
near Lymington, giving information that the family 
would very shortly be away, and describing the doors, 
the approaches, the various rooms, and ways in and 
out, the plate and its chests, and everything that could 
facilitate what is, in the police world, known asa “ put- 
up” burglary. Had it not been for this timely discovery, 
the town would have been some morning alarmed by a 
bold and successful exploit. The valuables would have 
been safely removed, and after a nine days’ wonder, the 
whole would have. passed by, perhaps leaving only a 
suspicion on some of the outlying rangers of Norley 
Wood. As it is, however, we were astonished at hear- 
ing that a detective and others of the police had come 
down and arrested no less a person than the butler of 
the above mansion, whose name was attached to this 
remarkable letter.—Hants Advertiser. 

Wuen the beautiful casket of Etruscan jewellery, 
executed by Signor Castellani, was forwarded for the 
acceptance of her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, the following address accompanied it—* Forty- 
nine British subjects residing in Rome at the period of 
the marriage of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales respectfully venture to offer for the gracious ac- 
ceptance of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
the accompanying ornaments of Roman workmanship, 
as a humble token of their most sincere loyalty and de- 
votion.” The following answerhas been received by 
Mr. Gibson, one of the committee of British artists de- 
puted by the donors to select the objects in question— 
* April, 29th, 1863.—Lord Harris has received the com- 
mands of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
to express to the forty-nine British subjects her warm 
acknowledgements for the beautiful ornaments oi 
Roman workmanship which they have presented to her. 
Lord Harris is directed to add her Royal Highness’s 
admiration of the workmanship displayed in the ex- 
ecution, and the taste manifested in the selection of the 
ornaments.” 

Lorp Ciypr.—“The Lord Lyon (the King-at- 
Arms in Scotland) will not, as is popularly believed, 
grant authority to any individual to change his name; 
but on the narrative that he has already changed it, he 
he will grant him arms under his new name; and in 
the patent, or if desired, in an extract from the record, 
he will certify the fact of the change. This certificate 
has been recognized both at the War Office and by the 
Admiralty, as identifying the bearer of the new name 
with the bearer of the old name, which is the only object 
of the Queen’s Letters Patent; and officers of the Army 
and Navy have been permitted to change their names 
on the Lists and to draw pay under their new denomina- 
tion.” The above statement is made on authority of 
Mr. Lorimer, Professor of Public Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. “Letters Patent” are issued under the 

reat seal, and are named in error for “ Warrant or 

icence under the sign-manual.” The statement, how- 
ever, shows that the laws of England and Scotland are 
alike, namely, that surnames may be assumed and will 
be officially recognised when adopted without a Royal 
Licence. The present Lord Clyde is the lawful son of 
“John McLiver and of Agnes Campbell, of Glasgow,” 
and he is thus registered on the list of births in that 
city. He entered the Army as “Colin Campbell,” and 
there can be no doubt that his promotion would have 
been impeded if he had retained the name of “ McLiver,” 
which he abandoned for that of “Campbell.” If young 
Colin McLiver had not been able to renounce this sur- 
name without cost to himself, the country might have 
lost the services of one of its greatest generals. 
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[“ STONEWALL,” JACKSON. ] 


GENERAL JACKSON. 





Tuomas JEFFERSON JACKSOX, popularly known as 
“ Stonewall” Jackson, general of the armies of the 
Confederate States of America, has too soon closed a 
career that had already entitled him to the admiration 
and gratitude of his countrymen, and has made his 
name historic, by falling at the head of his troops while 
gloriously battling for the independence of a brave and 
struggling people. 

General Jackson was born in Virginia, some time in 
the year 1825, and after graduating at the Military 
College at Westport in 1847, he joined the United 
States Army in Mexico as a sub-lieutenant of Artillery. 
In the fields of Contreras and Churubusco his bravery 
won him the brevet rank of captain, and at Chapeltopec 
again distinguishing himself, he acquired the rank of 
major. On his return from Mexico he was appointed 
to the command ef Fort Hamilton, and in every posi- 
tion he occupied was noted for soldier-like and exem- 
plary conduct. 

The disruption of the Union by the Secession of the 
Southern States in 1860 caused Major Jackson all the 
embarrassment which a conscientious man and true 
soldier would naturally be exposed to by the conflict- 
ing claims of his native State, and of the Union in 
whose service he had acquired rank and honour—to 
add to the difficulty of his position, at this juncture, he 
had married into a northern family, and in deciding 
upon the course he should take had to overrule the 
influences of the home circle, or to sacrifice his duty to 
his parent State. In vain did his father-in-law, a 
clergyman of the North, visit him and urge him to 
remain with the flag he hadserved under. They spent 
some time in prayer together, and ultimately, he deter- 
mined to throw his sword into the scale in favour of his 





and Manassas, on the 18th and 21st of July, 1861, that 
the timely arrival of General Jackson with his brigade 
of five regiments, and several pieces of artillery, inspired 
the wearied Southern troops under Beauregard and 
Johnstone with confidence, and secured for them 
the victory about to be wrested from their grasp. 
Driven from a plateau they had won from M‘Dowell’s 
troops, the General in command at that point 
rode up to Jackson, exclaiming: “General, they 
are beating us back!” “Sir,” replied Jackson, 
“ we'll give them the bayonet!” and his words at once 
arrested the retrograde movement of the troops. Ad- 
dressing his men, General —— exhorted them to again 
face the enemy, and to determine that day to conquer, 
or to leave their corpses on the field. “ See,” said he, 
“there is General Jackson like a Stonewall in front of 
the enemy. Forward once more, and the day is ours.” 
From this incident the soubriquet of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son ever after distinguished him. 

Perhaps the greatest of his achievements was the 
one in which his gallantry inflicted an irreparable loss 
to his country by the sacrifice of a life that had become 
invaluable to it. To his admirable execution of the 
orders of General Lee, by marching round the right 
wing of Hooker’s force so as to attack it in its rear, 
was ascribed the defeat of the Federals at Chancellors- 


ville, but here, the hero, ever in front where danger |- 


threatened, fell by the accidental aim of his own men. 
Wounded in the thigh and right hand, the brave 
soldier was borne to the rear, and in spite of devoted 
skill and unremitting care, he succumbed to his destiny 
on the 8rd of May, 1863, in the 38th year of his age. 








AccorDING to an official list just published 316 peti- 
tions for private bills have been presented in the present 


native State, and was appointed a General in its service. | session, and only 85 local acts have received the Royal 
It was in the memorable battle and rout a¢ Bull’s Run | assent. 





THE FORTUNE-HUNTER. 





THE noonday sun lay brightly on the floor of the 
reading-room of a great Paris hotel. It was crowded 
with various groups—some glancing over the daily 
papers, others conversing, and not a few discussing the 
vexed question of politics. Foremost among the idlers, 
however, lounged a tall, rather graceful young man, 
with auburn whiskers, and a pale, clear complexion, 
apparelled in the height of the mode, with a superb 
diamond sparkling on the little finger of his left hand. 
For Tracy Leigh was—well, not quite a dandy, but 
something very like it. 

“But, my dear Leigh!” cried the gentleman who 
was walking arm-in-arm with him, up and down the 
spacious hall, “you certainly must be out of your 
wits!” 

“ Bad, if true,” rejoined Leigh, smiling; “for my 
wits are the only thing I’ve had to live on these ten 
years!” 

“Nonsense! you know what I mean.” 

“Well, what do you mean?” 

“That the gay world in general is astounded by the 
news that you are to marry Letitia Wynne. Why, 
man, she’s thirty at least, wears spectacles, and has 
only three sound teeth in her head. While you—well, 
I don’t want to make you any vainer than you are 
already, but you must be aware that you are a tolerably 
good-looking young fellow! ” 

“ All this is quite true.” 

“Then why, in the name of all the Furies, do you 
marry her? ” 

“My dear Max, don’t judge by appearance in this 
deceitful world—’tisn’t safe. I don’t marry Letty 
Wynne alone—it’s her money I intend to marry!” 

“ Money, and her father a poor clerk!” 

“See here, Max, don’t speak so loud. Listen to me, 
and then judge whether or no I have acted wisely. 
You know I have just returned from England.” 

“Well?” 

“ While there I accidentally fell in with Jacob Truax, 
a withered old fogy, with a skin as yello-v as his own 
gold, and a heart bound up in hismw .1y bags. By 
chance—I scarcely know how—I disc ured that he 
was Mrs. Wynne’s only brother. They had quarrelled 
when she married, and he had vowed never to see her 
again. The old man fell ill, and died, after making a 
will by which he bequeathed the whole of his property 
to his niece, Charles Wynne’s daughter. I learned this 
of the nurse who attended his last moments. Of course 
I knew that many forms would be gone through with 
before the will would transpire on this side of the water 
—in fact, I delayed the matter myself, with sundry 
golden persuasions, and hastened over by the first 
steamer to do the disinterested lover. And Hymen 
willing, the spectacled prize will be my wife before she 
discovers that she is an heiress.” 

“Leigh, you are a genius!” exclaimed his admiring 
auditor. 

“Don’t mention it, I beg,” said Tracy, with cool 
nonchalance. ‘Pray don’t forget that you are to be 
my groomsman next Saturday, the day that makes me 
the luckiest of dogs, if it does not make me at the same 
time the happiest of men.” 

Max Waters laughingly assented, and went his way, 
pondering on the good fortune of his audacious friend. 

The eventful day arrived, freighted with its usual 
associations of orange blossoms, frosted cake and white 
ribbons. Miss Letty did not make a pretty bride— 
Nature had put a veto on that; but she had a pair of 
new gold spectacles, and her white satin dress was ex- 
ceedingly stiff and lustrous, and altogether she was 
very nicely dressed, and really, when she kept 
her mouth shut, her false teeth didn’t look so very 
bad. 

And so Tracy Leigh, the petted idol of fashionable 
circles, married Letitia Wynne, and they set out, @ la 
young married people, on a wedding tour. Leigh was 
portentously attentive to his mature bride, and very 
skilfully concealed his feverish impatience to hear from 
England. 

They had been married about a week, when a packet 
of letters from home arrived. Letitia opened them in 
deliberate succession, while Leigh sat opposite playing 
with his watch chain, and wondering if Letitia could 
hear the violent throbs of his heart. 

“ Well, love, what news?” he said, at length, as she 
read abstractedly on. 

“‘ News? why, papa has had another of those nervous 
headaches, and mamma says she misses me so much!” 


Leigh, grinding his teeth. But he said, sweetly: 

“Ah! what else?” 

Letitia dropped the letter she had just opened. 

“My dearest Tracy, such tidings—really it seems 
like a romance! Poor, dear Uncle Truax.” 

“ What of him!” ejaculated Leigh, growing white 
and red in the intensity of his excitement. 


“He has died in England, and left the whole of his- 


property to——” 
“To you, love?” 
“No, what a strange idea! To my sister Juliet, whd 





“Hang the headaches and the old lady!” though, 
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was nated after his deceased wife! But we never | 
supposed she would have any of his money! ” 

“To your sister Juliet!” repeated Leigh, a cold 
sweat’ breaking out on his brow. “I never knew you 
had a sister.” 

“No, of coursé not, dear; she married a common 
méehanic, and we none of us ever liked to mention 
her name! Dear, little Juliet! she'll be a great 
aéitess |” 

“ Confound it!” muttered Leigh between his clenched 
teeth, as he bit his lip until the blood gushed, “ have I 
married the wrong sister? Am I tied for life to'this 
hag in spectacles ?” 

“Were you speaking to me, Tracy?” lisped Mrs. 
Leigh, darting a soft glance through the offensive 
spectacles. 

“ No,” said Tracy, quietly. But his mind was made 
up. Letitia was barely endurable as an heiress—as a 





penniless bride she was simply intolerable. And that 
night, when the unsuspicious wife was wrapped in 
balmy slumber, Mr. Tracy Leigh took the joint pocket- 
book, and quietly made off with himself. 

Mrs. Letitix Leigh returned, a deserted bride, to the | 
Wynne roof, where she became a pensioner on the| 
bounty of the poor, despised Juliet. She lamented her 
hard fate violently at first, but after she became con- 
vineed that her recreant bridegroom never meant to re- 
turn, she consoled herself as best she could. 

Years afterwards, Max Watets met his old companion | 
one night in the streets of Paris, so changed that he 
hardly recognized the dashing Tracy Leigh ! 

‘Tracy! can it be possible that this is you?” | 

“Yes, it’s I, Max; but pray don’t mention that you've | 
mét me—too many creditors about. Glad to see you, 
ld fellow; havn't set eyes on you sincé the wedding- 
day. That matrimonial speculation of mine didn’t 
uhount to much, eh?” 

Max did not prolong the interview, but went quietly 
home to his blooming little wife—who had possessed no 
lowry but her beauty—rejoicing from the bottom of his 
heart that he had never been that most despicable of 

reaturés, a Fortune Hutter. A. R. 














FOOTFALL ON ‘THE STAIRS. 








It was a wild, weird story that I heard from my 
({etiian companion as we sat together just at nightfall 
upen the seat before the little inn of an Austrian 
vag, where we intended to pass the night. It was 
so péculiar to the spirit of a German legend, possessing 
sé‘miuch of unexplained mystery, that it fastened itself 
idvoluntarily upon my mind. However much we may 
lisbelieve such tales, they possess a fastination even 
it’ their very mystery, which strongly recommends 
them to our interest. 

The time of its relation and the surrounding scenery 
bore a great share in the indelibility of its impression. 
Everything around had assumed a sombre appearance 
with the decline of twilight, and the stars hung back in 
the heavens as if unwilling to light up the subdued 
melancholy of the scene. 

The River Olr was visible through the trees; but its 
waters bad lost the brightness which they bore’in the 
niéming as We rode along its banks: Far down its 
stream was reflected tlie shattered form of an old 
castle, all overgrown with ivy and moss, and its 
idosened stones seemed to cling with difficulty one to 
aifother where the friendly tendrils of the vines had not 
bttund ther together. 

I turned to where Conrad was sitting, and saw him 
gazing intently on the broken pile. His pale and sor- 
rowful features were drawn into an expression of grief, 
atd@ he seemed entirely absorbed in the reflections which 
the sight of the ruined castle had awakened. 

[ would not rouse iim from his trance, and I turned 
my gaze again upon the ruins: A moment I looked, 
and then Conrad laid his hand upon my shoulder, and 
I turned again to him. 

“ My friend,” he said, “pardon me if I have seemed 
abstracted while gazing towards the ruin yonder, but I 
ia've in my mind fearful reminiscences conveeted with 
ifj and the sight just now has awakened them all. Itis 
astory of the past, many years gone, but I cannot erase 
it from my mind even if I would.” 

“Ts this the story of your life, Conrad, which you 
littve so often withheld from me when I sought to learn 
it?” I said. 

“ Ah; it is the same!” he replied, “ and I never cared 
to relate it to you and recall my old terrors. But you 
are my friend; you have a right to hear it; and 1 will 
tell it to you within this hour.” 

“ Nay, Conrad, only of your own free will may I hear 
it; I would not listen to it if you wish it te remain a 
secret.” 

“Then it shall be a secret from you no more. We 
sit to-night within view of the scene of tlie story, and 
while everything is so calm and peaceful around us 
this summer evening, harmonizing to well with my 
own sad thoughts, I will relate to you what has before 
been mysterious and strange to you. Sit a little nearer, 





ior I would speak low and fast.7 


I complied with his request, anxious to hear the 
tale which had been a sealed book to me. 

“The wreck which you see yonder,” he commenced, 
“is but the poor remains of the grand castle of Brom- 
berg, the abode of Count Robert, my father. Those 
fallen masses of masonry give but a slight idea of what 
Bromberg Castle was ere the destroying influence of 
the ages crept over it, There I passed’my boyhood 
and youth. My childish feet often wandered around 
its old nooks and corners, with no’ friendly hand to 
guide me from danger, or instruct me in the knowledge 
of what was strange and incomprehensible to me in 
those arched and pillared chambers Often have I 
climbed the stairs of that tall turret, overlooking the 
river, when the freshets of spring had'sWollen the Olr 
to a raging flood, and gazed from themarrow aperture 
out upon its eddying current, and aw&y beyond to the 
black and dismal forest, passing hours in this manner, 
unsought for and unheeded. I knew not what it was 
to have a companion; as I had been reared; so I be- 
came, strange, moody, and forlorn. 

“My father was a cold, dark man. My earliest 
recollections of his countenance are still before me—a 


bronzed and bearded face, a cold, dark eye, # high amd: 


gloomy brow, and hair prematurely gray. To mele 


| never spake, save when absolutely necessary, atid then 


in a frigid and repulsive tone. 

“ The ice of his nature had commustiéated its coldness 
to my own, even with the slight 6ofitact which had 
been between us, and I bade faitto become as cold, as 


| dark, as moodful as he. Jt meveroccurred to me then 


to seek for the reason of lis misanthropy; I know not 
that I had then conceived that there could be reason for 
it except his natural disposition: To others he was the 
same as to me. T'he:setvarits who waited his commands 
were never rewarded wittiya look or smile which might 
speak of approval—bat When his bidding was done, 
they shrank a from his presence in silence and fear. 

“How often lave I sinee wondered that I did not 
penetrate intuitively the mystery which over-hung the 
castle and its inhiwbitauts. ButI was a child; twelve 
years had scarcely passed over my head, when the 
denouement of the ditwiia made me acquainted with 
the strange history’ of my’ parent, and his cause 
for the most unnataral gloom which shrouded all his 
actions. 

“One day I had asterided'far'up the highest turret of 
the castle—it has now érambled away and been over- 
thrown by siorms—ant) stinfilated’ by an unwonted 
curiosity, continued té the highest summit. My 
further progress was barred by #small door, the fasten- 
ing to which I tried bat found it/secured. 

“Tmmediately a rustling from the interior made me 
aware that some person was Within, and the door was 
tried on the inside. A voiee give utterance to the 
single word, ‘ Robert,’ and for # moment all was still 
again. Surprised and excited I kept silent and eagerly 
waited to hear more of this strange prisoner, for 
prisoner I knew it must be. And my father’s name 
was the one uttered; could it be that this being was 
confined here by orders ? 

“ T experienced a strange feeling which I had never 
known before, and in that moment a thousand wild 
surmises flashed through my brain. They were soon 
cut’ short by the second sourid of’ the voice. 

“Can it be he? Robbert, if you Have indeed come 
to release 'me after my weary years of captivity, speak 
to mie and call tiie by name. No answer. Alas, I have 
beendeceived- Ol, Got! how long have I lain in this 
dark cell, slut from the light of heaven, prisoned’ from 
those’who were once my friends, all for a crime which 
heaven knows Was never mine ? 

“The sufi rises and sets again, but I may never seé 
him; the seasons pass away, and the snow falls and 
disappears; and still I pass my miserable life in this 
thick darkness, a wretclied, despairing, forsaken; but 
oh, praised be Heaven, not a guilty creature. My hus- 


bari) Robert, do you still believe me the guilty woman’ 


whiich all my tears could not persuade you I was not 
whett you dragged me hither to die? Ah, why does 
death refusé to thke me? Deserted by all that once 
knew me, I must still lose my life by daily drops in this 
horrid dungeon. All is dark; there is nothing in the 
future bat despair.’ 

“These words were uttered in a plaintive female 
voice, and a heavy fall at their conclasion announced 
that the speaker had become overborne by her agouy. 
Great drops of moisture stood on my brow as I heard 
the fearful words, and I should have fallen but for the 
support of the wall against which I heavily leaned. 
The blood seemed to have deserted my veins, and my 
limbs tottered and shook beneath me. My friend, [ had 
discovered the fearful secret of my life which had been 
so jealously guarded from me; within that cell was the 
insensible form of my mother! 

“Do you wonder that I rushed away from the spot 
as the reaction came with seorehing force upon my 
brain, while those dreadful words were yet ringing in 
my ears? I had solved the secret; but | truly believe 
that had I been a child of tender nurture, brought up 
by the hand of kindness, and unaccustomed to the cold 
school of neglect, the first moment of that fearful dis- 





covery would have seen me dead upon those cold stone 
stairs. 

“ My mother! could it be that I had such a relation 
on the face of the earth? Could it be possible that for 
all the years of my life which had dragged so wearily 
away to me, she had inhabited that prison cell? Be- 
wildered with conflicting emotions, I could net solve 
the dread mystery to its lowest depths. 

“She had spoken of guilt imputed to her, but of 
which she was innocent; had called upon my father, 
ban him to remove her from this dreadful bon- 
dage. t strange provocation had induced him to 
imprisom her there—to leave her with the horrible 
companionship of her own thoughts alone? This it 
was that made him the stern Count Robert that he 
was; hated’ and feared by his dependants; but the 
motive—what could it be? The mystery grew darker 
as I tried the more to fathom it. Full of doubts and 
conjectures I resolved to wait for its solution, and 
be ever watchful to assist the poor prisoner on the 
turret. 

“ As if to assist me in my investigation, upon that 
very night there happened a strange incident, startling 
in its effects upon my father. We were sitting, as was 
perme in the evening, in the large room of the 
castle: We were alone—the servants all being collected 
in the lower room at their revels. My head was leaned 
forward upom my knees as I reflected upon the strange 
incident of the morning, and. I was gazing intently at 
my father, who had withdrawt himself into the shadows 
in the corner, wliett a heavy footstep sounded on the 
stairs without, and another—three, four, five, six, in 
measured succession. Steadily the sound approached 
—the mailed heel sending forth # startling ring on the 
stone steps until the head of the stairs was reached, 
and then, all sound ceasing as suddenly as it had com- 
menced, the silence became more oppressive than before. 

“ My father sprang® from his chair, pale and ghastly 
with fear, his handselitching the backof his chair for 
support, while his oper were fixed with a frightful gaze 
on the door, as if expecting to see a ghostly. visitant 
glide into the roof Butmone came, and after main- 
taining his position for # moment, he sank back in his 
chair, terrified and 

“‘Tt was he!’” @aid, shuddering with terror; 
‘none other ever walled’ like him. Oh, Henzel, have 
you come backto-earthito Haunt me?’ 

“As if = answer to his powage etl and 
measured footsteps fing again up t road stairs, 
and every stroke s#emed to vibrate through his very 
heart. He red Ttis face with his hands, and shook 
as if with palsy, While the solemn sounds continued; 
and when they ceased, he hastily retired to his chamber, 
leaving me to’shudder at the mystery, and endeavour 
to fathom it. 

“Tt was indeed a mystery; for I well knew that no 
retainer or servant could cause a sound so unearthly and 
terrible as this; it seemed to me supernatural, while I 
listened to it; I had never heard it before ; it had never 
haunted the castle till now; but my father seemed to 
recognize it, and even addressed its invisible author by 
name. 

“ Insensibly I connected this new mystery with that of 
the lonely prisoner in the. turret, and although I could 
not establish a connection betwéen ‘theta, yet I felt that 
there was such, and that my father possessed the key 
which might unlock both. 

“From’this time-my father grew pale and si¢ky and 
ere a month had passed dway, he appeared near tothe 
gates’ of death. His fact’was thin and corpse-like in 
appearance, his eyes were’sunken, and his’ whole aspect 
was that of an inhabitant of the grave. Tlie footstep 
on the stairs had not ceased to haunt him from-that 
night on which he had first heard it. All through the 
wakeful hours of every night its terrible clang unvceas- 
ingly resounded through the castle, never ceasing’ until 
the’ great clock had tolled’ the hour of midnight. In 
vain he strove to escape it; its echoes penetrated’ the 
remotest apartments, from the’ foundation to theeap- 
stone. 

“Fe took to hig couch, and never left it after: But 
another gréat change had happened; his treatment. of 
me was altered to’ a kindly mood} and day and night 
he would allow of no one by his side but me: I was 
now in reality his son. At times 1 was upon the’ point 
of telling him of the prisoner in the turret, whose 
broken sentences I had heard; but my fears of # return 
of his stern mood prevented me: 

“*Ty a little while, I thought, ‘IT shall learn the 
whole—upon his deathbed’ he will reveal all to me.’ 

“ And so it was ; for afew days he had failed rapidly; 
remorse, or some kindred passion, seemed eating his 
life away like a swift canker, 

“The shades of evening had closed again, and the 
silence of night filled’ the apartment, when tlie hour for 
the mysterious footfall had arrived. My father trembled 
as the sound fell upon his ear ; it seemed more fearfully 
solemn than evet before. The- footfalls ceased’ not this 
time at the stairs—the heavy tramp came steadily along 
the hall, traversing its whole length, and stopped at the 
door of our chamber. My father raised himself in his 
couch, and cried in a loud voice: 
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*t Henzel, is it thou that hauntest me thus? Speak, 


if thou canst! What is it you would have?” 

“The answer came in 2 solemn, sepulchral tone, 
chilling my ‘blood with its terror: 

«+Count Robert, it is I; your days are numbered ; 
to-morrow shall behold you a corpse! Take back your 
injured wife—she is innoeent! It is I, he that was 
Henzel, that says it? Do this, and you may yet be 
saved!’ 

“ The footfalls sounded again, as they passed through 
the hall and down the stairs, growing fainter and more 
distant, until they died away, and were never heard 
again. 

i" My father turned his eyes, bright with the fire of 
approaching dissolution, upon me, and drawing from 
beneath his pillow a key, upon which was a chain 
which had secured it round his neck, he gave it to me, | 
and strove to tell me how to use it. 

“‘] know; I have heard her voice ;’ I said, hastily 
seizing it; ‘I will do as you desire.’ 

“ Again I pursued the weary way up to the dungeon 
in the turret, and eagerly fitted the key to the lock: 
the bolt sprang back, and I entered. I could at first 
distinguish nothing amid the thick darkmess of the 
noisome cell; but when my eyes becamesomewhat accus- 
tomed to it, I perceived a form, apparently human, ex- 
tended upon the floor. I knelt over her—for in those 
palo lineaments I recognized my mother—and endea- 
voured to restore her to consciousness. By her ‘side 
lay the miserable food which I saw had been that day 
untasted. She must have lain unconscious thus for 
hours. Tenderly I lifted her in my arms and bore her 
down the long stairway, to the chamber of my father, 
and laid her on his couch. He unclosed his glazing 
eyes, and pronounced her name : 

“¢ Avietta !? 

His voice revived her. She opened her eyes and 
gazed wildly around. 

“Who spoke my name?’ she said ; ‘ where am I-— 
who has brought me hither? ’ 

“+ Arletta, do you not know me?’ 

“ Her gaze was fixed wpon his faceas he uttered these 
words, and as ‘her senses took in the whole meaning of 
the scene, an exclamation of jdy burst from her lips; 
she folded me in her arms and fondly kissed me, as she 
exclaimed in joyous tenes— 

“* My husband! my child! thank God for this! "Tis 
happiness enough for me to see this hour; I could 
willingly give up my life at this moment!’ 

«* Arietta,’ said the dying man, ‘can you forgive the 
deep injury which I have-done against you? Alas! I 
was blinded by my jealousy; I was mad, and have 
been so for years! Say that you forgive me, and I die 
content ! ’ 

“+"Pruly do I, Robert! My last hour, like yours 
is soon to overtake me; I would depart in peace 
from the world, as I would have you also go. Oh, my 
husband, remember the wronged, the murdered Henzel! 
strive to obtain repentance for that hasty deed, in your 
own breast, and remission from on high! Him you 
buried beneath these walls—me you entombed alive at 
theirsummit; repent ere your last hour shall:arrive! ” 

“ The dying man raised his eyes towards Heaven, and 
with his hands folded on his breast, he murmured a 
— prayer for mercy. He finished with the 
wi 


“+Henzel is at rest; I; too, will soon join him; 
Arletta follows quickly; repentance, remorse, oh, I 
hope that it. comes not too late!’ and as he sank back 
— the couch, his eyes closed in the long, last slum- 

r. 


“ The countess, my mother, followed quickly. Her 
long imprisonment had so enfeebled and consumed her 
strength that her waning lafnpof lifesoon flickered and 
went out, she died uponthe following evening. In her 
last moments she related to me the fearful story of 
my father’s jealousy and revenge, which had caused 
s ch of misery within the walls of Bromberg 





“ My father had a friend—a bosom companion, in the 
person of the young Henzel, Duke of Alzar. The two 
had passed their boyhood together, and when the count 
came to his inheritance, he invited the Duke of Alzar 
to visit him at his castle. 

“He came, and was cordially weleamed by the in- 
mates of Bromberg, and:in the pursuits of friendship, 
the days passed quickly.away...But. gradually an un- 
founded jealousy was kindled in the, breast of -the 
unhappy count. He imagined that he saw the existence 
of an improper intimacy between his bride and Henzel; 
he nourished, the demon in his breast, and it grew to he 
a mongter, He shut himself away fromArletta,and his 
guest; every merry laugh that he heard was.as a 
dagger in his breast. He became almost insane; he 
roamed the woods in solitude, seeking an opportunity 
to revenge his fancied injury upen its author. 

_“ At last he waylaid Henzel, and without accusing 
him of crime, or giving him the chance of equal com- 
bat, he smote him to the heart with his dagger. The 
body. was buried at night, beneath-the castle-vault. 

“ Through the long years,of his miserable existence, 


the ghostly footfall on the stairs, hurried him quickly 
to his end—for in that martial tramp, he recognized the 
firm tread with which Henzel was wont to ascend the 
stairs ere his baseness had deprived him of life. The 
poor Arletta, borne without compunction to the miser- 
able prison, was left to die without beholding again the 
face of her husband, who had so wronged her; but 
fate had not thus willed it. 

“They are both resting beneath the ruins of their 
former home. In those gloomy chambers where the 
tragedy of three lives had been enacted, I could no 
longer dwell; even though the footfall on the stairs 
had ceased to send its echoes through the night, there 
yet remained enough of terrible remembrance about the 
spot to forbid me from its walls. It isa fitting tomb 
for the remains of him whose life was consecrated to 
unjust revenge, but whose evening was lighted upby 
the cheerful radiance of his soul’s repentance. 

' J. F. F. 








A WELCOME TO JUNE. 


WELCOME, welcome, merry June, 
Your bridal will take place at noon ; 
Everything is ready quite, 
Earth presents a lovely sight ; 
Flowers are blowing, 
Streams are flowing, 
Birds are singing with delight. 


Welcome, welcome, lady fair, 
We have gems to deck your hair ; 
Honeysuckles rich and sweet, 
Lilies for a young bride meet ; 
Roses child-like, 
With joy wild-like, 
Upward spring your form to greet, 
Welcome, welcome to earth’s bowers, 
Form’d of bright and lovely flowers ; 
Form'd of blushes and of sighs, 
Form’d of pure and holy ties ; 
Naught of sadness, 
All of gladness, 
Ever here wiil meet your eyes. 


Welcome, welcome to this world, 
With its beauties all unfurl'd ; 
It has precious things to proffer, 
It has noble hearts to offer, 

Fair and youthful, 

Good and trathful, 
Chosen from sweet nature's coffer. 


‘Welcome, welcome to earth’s palace, 
And drink deep from beauty's chalice ; 
Drink from every flowing stream, 
Drink from every young flower’s dream ; 
Ere they borrow, 
Of dark sorrow, 
Aught to mar their blissful theme. 


Welcome, welcome, merry June, 
Your bridal will take place at noon ; 
Everything is ready quite, 
Your chamber’s decked with sunbeams bright ; 
And stars elate, 
With joy all wait, 
To illume your nuptual night. 8. 





OLD GRIFFIN, THE USURER. 


Trizre was one thing that old Griffin, the usurer, 
loved, better than money—one thing, and one only— 
his daughter. She was not beautiful, either in form 
or features. Through neglect in childhood, she had 
contracted a disease of the spine, which left a sad 
curvature. This obstructed free nervous action, and 
so the whole physical life became dwarfed. Her face 
was weasened, and her form diminutive. She stooped 
forward, bending to the right; and one shoulder stood 
above the other. Of course, her movements were un- 
graceful. 

For all this, everybody that knew Katy Griffin loved 
her. The sweetness of her temper, the kindness of her 
heart, the good-will. shown, in benefits where it was 
fitting to bestow them—all these gave the impression 
of a soul that lived nearer to heaven than to earth. 

One day, the angels lifted this beautiful soul out of 
its deformed earthly body, and bore it, clothed in an 
immortal body of spiritual substance like their own, 
upwards into heaven, There had been only slight 
warning of the change. Katy had drooped a littlé, 
but without complaining. Then she went to sleep, 
like a tired child, aud the heart of the hard old man, 
her father—hard to. the world, but soft to his child— 
was stricken with a sorrow beyond the power of 
healing. 

The long-cherished, greed of money, which shad 
grown. into second nature, was not diminished by this 
event. . Pain seemed to stimulate, instead of weakening 
the passion. Old Griffin exacted from the weak and 
necessitous, who came ») (.m in their extremity, the 








the image of the murdered Henzel was before him, and, 





largest discounts to which they would submit; often 


taking from poor men, forced by present needs to sell 
the notes of hand received in payment for work, at the 
rate of thirty, forty, or fifty per cent. perannum. All 
day long he sat in his office, like a great bloated spider, 
waiting for the flies that were sure to be entangled 
in his web; then he went back to his home, from 
which the light had gone out, and sat there in darkness 
and grief. 

With the money taken by the old usurer from needy 
merchants, manufacturers and mechanics, he built a 
splendid monument over the grave of his child. Within 
the massive iron railing that enclosed this monument, 
seats were placed; and sitting in one of these, late in 
the afternoon, after the day’s business was over, you 
would find old Mr. Griffin, when the air was warm and 
the sky clear. Choicest flowers bloomed around the 
monument. 

“She loved flowers.” This was his answer to a 
stranger who, seeing him in the little enclosure one 
day, entered and stood by his side, saying, as the old 
man looked up: 

‘“‘ These flowers are very beautiful.” 

“ She loved flowers.” 

“ Your daughter ?” responded the stranger. 

“Yes. She was never without them.” 

“ You loved her very much,” said the stranger. 

“Loved her!” said the old man. “ Love seems too 
common a word to express my feelings. Our language 
wants a new term.” 

“ Everybody loved her,” returned the stranger. 

“ Did you know her?” Mr. Griffin looked up at his 
companion curiously. 

““] know those who both knew and loved her. A 
few times she has come in my way, and I felt her 
sphere like that of some blessed one.” 

“ Oh, sir, she was an angel on the earth!” 
man spoke with a tremor of enthusiasm. 

“ And is now an angel in heaven.” 

“1 don’t know,” replied Griffin, a dull shadow falling 
on his face—“ I’m no theologian, and don’t pretend to 
understand their phraseology. ‘The talk of your pious 
people is generally Greek to me.” 

** Did Katy love herself?” asked the stranger. 

“She was the most unselfish being I ever knew,” 
promptly answered the father, with a flush of pride in 
his face. 

“ Always doing good, as she had opportunity ? ” 

“ Yes, always.” 

“Do you think she comes to you often, now that she 
has laid off her earthly vesture ? ” 

“T am sure of it,” was answered. “Though my 
bodily eyes may be too dull to see her, yet love tells me 
that she is near.” 

“And she looks into your heart—knows what you 
feel and think—sees, by her more interior vision, away 
down into the secret places of your life ” 

Old Griffin’s countenance changed. It became more 
thoughtful, and just a little troubled. 

“In coming near to you now, she sees past all out- 
ward things. No feeling, no purpose, no quality of 
mind is hidden,” continued the stranger. “Have you 
thought of this?” 

The old man’s head drooped upon his breast. His 
eyes rested on the ground. He made no answer. 

“Let me relate to you a little incident,” said the 
stranger. The old usurer raised his head. “A poor, 
honest, hard-working mechanic had a sick child, whom 
he loved very much. Your child was no dearer to'you 
than his child was to him. This poor mechanic had 
other children, and it taxed all his efforts, and took alll 
his earnings to buy them plain food and clothing. The 
sick child needed many things not in her father’s power 
to give. She needed to be taken out into the pure air 
to have change, and cordials, and luxuries his slender 
purse might not afford. 

“T met your angel-minded daughter in the chamber 
of this sick child, one day. She had brought some 
delicacies to tempt her appetite, and a buneh of flowers 
to refresh her senses. ‘On Saturday,’ said the child, 
warmth coming into her wan face, ‘father is going 
with me to the sea-side. The doctor says it will do me 
se much good. Father will take me down, and leave 
me there for a week. I shall beso happy! I never 
saw the sea. How grand it must look.’ 

“My heart went with the child in her journey to the 
sea-side. I knew that both bedy and mind would re- 
ceive a healthy influence. I wish you could have seen 
the pleasure that shone in your Katy’s face, as she saw 
the joy of this poor sick child. ‘I’m so glad you are 
going,’ she said, taking her little hand. ‘When you 
come back I will see you, and you must tell me all 
about the grand old ocean.’ 

“ Well, sir, Saturday came, but the sick child did not 
see the ocean, nor get health from its cool aud stimy- 
lating breezes. Why? Let me tell you. Her father, 
a3 I have said, was a poor man, who toiled hard for his 
money. It so happeued, that he was doing work fora 
person who promised him pay as soon as the job was 
completed... He had to buy material with which to do 
the work, and for which he was to settle on receiving 
payment. ‘The work.amounted to a little over seventy 
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pounds, and ‘the cost of the material was thirty-five. 
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When the job was done, instead of receiving cash, as 
he had expected, the poor mechanic could only get a 
bill payable in four months. This would not have 
been a serious inconvenience, or loss, if the money | 
could have been obtained thereon at legal interest ; but | 
there was no person known to the mechanic who would 
discount the bill at any fair rate. The promise to the 
sick child was made in expectation of receiving this | 
money when the work was done. 

“Well, sir! The poor mechanic brought this bill to 
you. It was for seventy pounds, bear in mind. Common 
interest for the four months it had to ran would be 
about one pound ten shillings; but you cut off ten 
pounds. ‘I'll give sixty or nothing,’ you said to the 
poor man. ‘en chances to one, but I lose by it in the 
end. In fact, I'd rather not have his bill.’ And yet 
you were buying the same man’s bills every day, and 
considered it safe. 

“ Of course, the sick, failing, longing child did not get 
the sea breezes. No—no. And she dieda month later. 
I saw Katy standing, with tear-filled eyes, looking 
upon the pale corpse. She had brought flowers to lay 
in the coffin. Of course, she knew nothing of your 
part in the tragedy. The grieving father would not 
wound her tender heart by even a hint at the miserable 
truth. 

“ But things are different now,” continued the stran- 
ger. “Katy’s inner eyes are epened. She does not 
come to you in the outside world of veils and shadow- 
ing curtains of flesh; but as soul comes to soul—spirit 
to spirit. If there is subterfuge in your mind, she sees 
it. If hard, grasping selfishness, that would take from 
a sick and dying child the very breath of life and coin 
it into gold—she sees that also. Can she love these? 
Nay, can she love him who admits and cherishes 
them? Ah, sir! If you would have this heavenly- 
minded child near yeu, you must love what she loves. 
If you would go to her when you die, you must set 
your heart on higher and purer things than treasure 
that moth corrupts.” 

The old man was stunned. He sat, with eyes cast 
down, still and statue-like. When he lifted his eyes, 
the stranger was not near. He had departed with 
noiseless steps. 

Next day a poor man came to the usurer. 
bill of sixty pounds. 

“ How much shall I take?” said the usurer to him- 
self, as he looked greedily at the signature. It was on 
his lip to offer the poor man fifty pounds; but a thought 
of Katy kept the sentence back. She seemed to be 
standing close beside him, observing all that he was 
thinking and doing. 

“ This is for work?” he said to the man, speaking, as 
he felt, to two auditors—one visible and the other invi- 
sible. 

“ Yes, sir—it is for work.” 

“ All for labour ?” 

“ No, sir, at least half for material.” 

“ Was there a good profit on the work ?” 

“ No, sir, it hardly paid for day-labour.” 

“Ah! is that so?” The usurer sat in a thoughtful 
way, holding the little piece of paper in his hand. 
More palpably present seemed Katy. “Is that so?” 
he repeated, “then the case is slightly altered. You 
can’t afford much discount.” 

“ Every shilling,” said the poor man, “is so much 
lost from my hard earnings; so much bread taken from 
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my children.” 

A brief struggle took place in the usurer’s mind; 
then he filled up a cheque for fifty-eight pounds. } 

“T’ve charged only common interest,” he said, as he | 
gave the cheque. 

“Té is very kind in you, sir, very kind!” answered | 
the poor man with feeling. “ They said you'd take the | 
advantage of me; but I knew it wasn't in the heart of | 
one 60 rich as you are to rob a poor man’s children. I'll 
put such slander back into the teeth of anyone who utters | 
it again in my presence.” And the man went out. 

“ Was that right, Katy ?” 

Almost aloud the old man said this, as if Katy were 
in bodily presence beside him. He felt the warmth of 
her approving smile—the sweetness of a new emotion, 
born of an act which had in it the germ of a higher 
and nobler life. Never before had he denied the lust 
ef gain; never before conceded, except to his child, 
anything for another's good. 

In all that day’s business there was conflict. Greed 
of gold prompted to the usual exaction; but the ever- 
recurring thought of Katy, with the impression of her 
nearness, held him away from extortion, when the weak 
and needy came to him. On large commercial paper 
there were current “street rates” of discount, which, 
though usurious, he made without scruple. But when 
the artisan and the small manufacturer came, with their 
sober faces and small bills, the conscious presence of 
Katy restrained him. He dared not rob them as of old, 
lest the pure spirit he so loved should see it and depart 
from him. 

And in the days that followed he could not go back 
to the old hard ways of grinding the needy whenever 
they were forced, through necessity, to seek his aid. 
Always the hand of Katy seemed on his hand, holding 
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it back from cruel greed; always she seemed close by 
his side, observing his acts, and looking down into his 
heart. In time, new thoughts stirred, and new ques- 
tions arose in his mind. Glimpses of things higher 
than the mere sensual and corporeal were given to his 
unsealing eyes. He began to have a dim perception of 
the truth—that gold was not a satisfying element— 
that the more he gained, the more he coveted. 

One day, when the old passion for gain was strong 
upon him, he lost his usual sense of Kate's presence, 


| and robbed a poor man, in pressing necessity, of 


twenty-five pounds—that being the excess of discount 
over what was legal on a note of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds. Scarcely had the man, with a 
sad, discouraged face, gone out from his office, when he 
became distinctly conscious that Katy was by his side. 
She had seen it all! This was the thought that flashed 
into his mind. Very still he sat, oppressed with a 
feeling of guilt and shame. He had done this mean 
and selfish thing. He had taken the poor man’s hard- 
earned profits, and added them to his bursting coffers ; 
and angel-Katy had seen it all! 

Pain and repentance were in his heart. Not so 
much for the act as for the dreaded consequences. 
Would not Katy go away from him in sorrow; because 
he was base, sordid, and cruel ? 

“T will end all this!” he said, in a passion of fear, 
lest he should lose his child. “Dear Katy! do not 
leave me—do not go away. It was wrong—all wrong. 
I didn’t reflect. It was the old bad way; but I will 
not go in it any more.” 

So he talked, almost crying, in a weak, quivering, 
half-childish manner, wringing his hands. 

“T will send him the twenty-five pounds. He shall 
have it all back again.” He went on talking aloud. 
And he opened his cheque-book, filled up a cheque for 
the sum mentioned, and enclosing it in an envelope, 
wrote upon it the man’s address, 

“ Here,” he said, with a deep sigh of relief, “ I’ve 
made restitution.” And the old man felt easier in 
mind after that. Katy, as it seemed to him, drew 
closer. He almost felt her breath on his cheek—her 
light arms twining about his neck. 

“ Lay up treasure in heaven.” Was that her voice? 
How palpably it struck on the sense of hearing, as if it 
had come by an outer instead of by an inner way. The 
old man started, half turning. Whata flood of new and 
better thoughts came rushing into his mind. 

“Gold perishes in the using; but good abides for 
ever. Every good deed is a coin laid up in the treasury 
of heaven.” 

Somewhere, he had heard or read these sentences, and 
they had fixed themselves in his memory. Now, the 
dust of years was swept off by some angel-hand, and he 
saw them as distinctly as if they were but just recorded. 


So the work was going on in old Griffin’s mind. | 


Slowly—with small promise at the beginning—under 
many hindrances and obstructions. But, after a while, 
a small channel for a new life-current was cut into the 
hard reck of nature and habit, and a healthy stream 
began to flow therein with a perceptible current. At 
last, the usurer gave up his calling. Hesaid, “I have 
enough.” There was a pause. His life seemed to 
stand still. There was an aching void in his heart. 
But, in a small silver thread, the new current flowed 
on, and there was a gradual deepening and widening of 
its channel. 

Then his gold began to be a burden. He must use it 
in some way. He felt this impulse growing stronger 
and stronger. Katy’s presence was still a palpable 
thing. He never lost the thought of her. What will 
How will it appear in her eyes? Willshe 
love me better for this? So, ever to the lost but present 
one, he kept turning and turning; and this thought of 
her gradually led him, after ceasing in what was wrong, 
to the doing of good deeds. 

Twenty years after Katy’s death, the old man died. 
Many wet eyes saw him coffined; and many voices, 
burdened with feeling, were lifted in blessings on his 
name. oh. 








PHYSIOLOGY OF TEA-DRINKING. 


Tu reduction of the duty on tea involves not only 
a financial experiment, but a physiological one, of in- 
terest to all who study medical and social science. 

An enthusiastic historian of the stimulants we use 
might find plausible ground for saying that the intro- 
duction of tea into the western world is the most re- 
volutionary innovation in the sphere of diet which 
history records, and for tracing to its influence on our 
national character much of the mental and physical 
activity of this nineteenth century. We must avoid 
enthusiasm, and try to say a few sober words on this 
subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipates an ad- 
additional cousumption of tea to the figure ef 6,000,000 
pounds (?) What will be our experiences of English 
character and life under this increased tea-drinking ? 
What will be the equivalent physiological results of 
other six millions of pounds of tea? What will be their 
effect on English temper and tissue ? 








That tea has an influence over the tissues of the 
body is now among the things admitted in physiology 
This influence is of a conservative nature, and its value 
to the poor can scarcely be overrated. To them, tea is 
virtually tissue, and makes a supply of food, that would 
otherwise be inadequate to maintain the weight of the 
body, sufficient for that purpose. Doubtless an un- 
limited supply of food capable of replacing any amount 
of effete tissue would be preferable to a substance which 
simply goes to prevent tissue from becoming effete; but 
this is impracticable—the unlimited supply of nitroge- 
nous food being a thing that as yet neither Providence 
nor politicians have given to us. Doubtless, too, aleohol 
has, in common with tea and other substances, this 
power of retarding the waste of the tissues of the body ; 
but probably it acts differently, and certainly it is open 
to strong objections which cannot be made against tea. 
This preservative power of tea over the tissues has not 
hitherto been explained. Perhaps it may not be 
altogether unconnected with another influence of tea 
which we proceed to notice—namely, an influence over 
the temper, or rather the mood, or, speaking physically 
after our fashion, over the nerves. Nothing affects the 
wear of tissue more than mood; and tea hasa strange 
influence over mood—a strange power of changing the 
look of things, and changing it for the better: so that 
we can believe, and hope, and do, under the influence 
of tea, what we should otherwise give up in discourage- 
ment or despair—feelings under the influence of which 
tissues wear rapidly. Inthe language of the poor, who 
in London, we are told, spend an eighth of their 
income in buying tea, it produces a feeling of comfort. 
Neither the philosopher nor the philanthropist will 
despise this property of tea, this power of conferring 
comfort or removing ennui, of promoting those happier 
feelings of our nature under which we can do most and 
bear most. There is no denying the considerable 
dependence of our moods and frames upon substances ; 
and as moods are as important as muscles, as they affect 
as largely a man’s ability for the great ends of life, we 
cannot regard the cheapening of such substances— 
when devoid of noxious qualities—as other than a most 
important benefit to the poor and a most interesting 
experiment for medical observers to watch. 

Tea is indeed a great fact in our present mode of life. 
It has been the making of an additional meal among 
us since the “good old days” when people lived on 
three meals a day. Justice has scarcely been done to 
the magnitude ef the change which has happened since 
the time when gentlemen—aye, and ladics too—took 
beer to their early breakfast, when they dined at eleven, 
supped between five and six, and went to bed at ten. 
Tea and coffee have been the principal causes of this 
revolution. 

One of the most important results of the use of tea is 
the prolongation of the social evening. At the time of 
evening leisure it gives the feeling of morning light- 
someness and freshness. It has something like the 
effect of sleep upon us. It removes that heaviness 
which follows the principal meal, and would take us to 
bed “at ten.” It postpones the hour of sleep. As a 
consequence of the postponement of the hour of sleep, 
follows inevitably the postponement of the hour of 
waking. Early rising has probably no such enemy as 
tea. ‘here are not afew people who breakfast when 
their fathers used to think of dinner, who dine when 
their fathers supped, and who take their enlivening 
cup at the hour when their fathers were getting stupid 
and making ready for bed. No doubt there is some 
evil in all this, but there is more good. The mere alte- 
ration in the hours of sleep, or even the taking of an 
additional hour for this purpose, are not necessarily 
evils. The question of evil or good turns upon the 
character of our waking hours, and we believe we are 
not saying too much for our present life when we say 
that life never was so active and so fruitful of good 
results as now. 

Of course the increased consumption of tea which is 
to happen may involve some physiological consequences 
of a disagreeable nature; but not many. For the class 
to whom the cheapening of tea will be the greatest 
temptation are not troubled with “nerves.” They 
have so much hard work to do, and so little of luxury 
in their lot,that the addition of a little good tea to their 
daily fare can only be a great comfort and a great boon 
for which they will bless the name of Mr. Gladstone. 





Narrow Escare.—A horse and cart were crossing 
the railway at Birmingham, when a train came up and 
the buffer of the engine struck the body of the cart, 
Separating it from the shafts, without in the least in- 
juring the animal. A little boy, three years of age, 
was riding in the cart when the collision took place. 
The poor child, together with the remnants of the 
shattered vehicle, was tossed into the air about twenty 
feet high, the little boy’s cap alighting on the a of the 
engine. The child fell close by the side of the rails, 
senseless, to the ground, while the remains of the cart 
were thrown over the hedge into an adjoining field. 
The father, who was left in the field, heard the collision 
and, hastering to the spot, found the boy lying sense- 
less. He is expected to recover. 
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THE FORSAKEN HUSBAND. 


CHAPTER L 


I sat alone in my chamber the night before my mar- 
riage. To-morrow I was to assume the solemn vows 
of wifehood. To-night I was asking myself a question. 
I wonder whether any other bride ever asked such a 
question, the evening before her marriage, with such 
uncertainty about the answer? This it was—Did I 
leve Harley Steerforth—the man who was to-morrow 
to be my husband? I could not answer it. True, I 
eared more for him than fer any one else in the world, 
but then I had not many others to care for at all—I, a 
bretherless and sisterless orphan. 

I had read a great many novels; indeed, they had 
been the chief aliment on which my naturally strong 
mind had subsisted. Harley Steerforth would not have 
been a good hero for-& novel. 

Now I, so I flattered myself, could have personated a 
novel heroine excellently. I was handsome—I had 
been told that, by those who surrounded me, from my 
childhood, and my mirror repeated the pl t story 
with continual additions. Perhaps I am not the one to 
say it, but at nineteen, that even before my marriage, 
I was a very beautiful woman. I had eyes as dark and 
bright, hair as glossy and luxuriant, figure as perfect as 
any over whose portraiture I revelled in my favourite 
novels. Harley Steerforth was twenty-nine, ten years 
older than myself, and this seemed to me, then, a grave 
old age. He had a manly, open face, net delicate and 
fair enough for my the» ideal of beauty, though I 
have heard him called since a very handsome man. He 
was six feet, and his strong frame was proportioned 
Jess like an Adonis than a Hercules. His manners 
were decidedly wanting in the je ne sais quoi of my 
novel heroes. He never paid me compliments, and if my 
handkerchief had slipped from my lap, or my bracelet 
unclasped when he was at the other side of the apart- 
ment, he very possibly might not have seen it, to say 
nothing of putting himself out of breath in springing 
across the room to my assistance. 

You will wonder, perhaps, how it was that I found 
myself on the eve of marriage with one so different 
from my girlish ideal. After all, it was not so very 
strange. 1 have told you that I wasanorphan. My 
parents had died when I was so young that I could not 
remember ether of them. I had been dewered with 
money enough to give me a fashionable education; 
indeed, I had a few hundreds left after the purchase of 
my bridal wardrobe. Thus provided for, I had incon- 
venienced no one, and therefore every one was kind to 
me. Flattery and compliments on my rare beauty were 
plentifully accorded me. But I was sensitive and 
4juick-feeling, even from my childhood, and I felt, to 
the core of my heart, that in all this was no love. I 
would have laid down beauty, talents, and the com- 
fort which surrounded me, but to have been the truly- 
loved child of some home ever so humble; to have 
belonged to some one who had interest enough in me 
to blame as well as to praise; to have nestled to a 
mother’s heart or felt a father’s hand upon my hair. 

I was fifteen and Harley Steerforth twenty-five when 

we first met. He came to our village to commence his 
practice as a physician, and it so chanced that I was 
among the first for whom his professional services were 
sought. Dr. Greene was out of town when I met with 
a slight accident. Dr. Steerforth was summoned, and 
thus our acquaintance commenced. 
_ Tt was not many months before, with the quick 
instincts of my emotional nature, I knew that, for the 
first time in my life, I was really and truly loved. I, of 
course, had never at that time thought of marriage— 
neither, I presume, had Harley Steerforth, and yet I 
knew that he loved me; that his heart sprang up to 
meet me at my coming; that he longed to shelter me 
from every sorrow and danger of life. In the four years 
that followed, this love on his part had deepened and 
strengthened, and I had returned it warmly. It was 
such a blessed thing to my hitherto lonely heart to feel 
that to one human being I was dearer than all things 
else in the world. 

It was a great surprise to me, however, when he 
asked me to marry him. I took two days to think the 
matter over, I was profoundly grateful for his pre- 
ference; I had grace enough to feel what an honour 
this good man did me, and yet he was not at all like my 
preconceived ideal of ahusband. His strong, pure love 
seemed very cold beside the extravagant protestations 

of the stately and gallant cavaliers in my world of 
fiction. At one time I had nearly resolved to give him 
up. But then came the thought that perhaps he would 
cease tolove me; that certainly he would no longer 
seek my society as before, and I could not bear the idea 
of this. I realized then how necessary his tenderness 
had become to me; how cold and dark the world would 
seem, if with my own hands I should shut out the sun- 
shine. Besides, I cared, among all the sersons I knew, 
for only him, and I might never see another whom I 
loved, or who would love me. 

It all ended in my putting my hand in his, when he 
came for his answer, and telling him I would be his 








wife. Oh, how his whole face kindled with joy. He 
blessed me with such overflowing measure of tenderness 
that its very memory floods my heart after all these 
years. Ithought then I was satisfied. 

The day of my marriage dawned, calm, and bright, 
and fair, but before night, winds rose which lashed the 
sea into tempests and strewed the land with the tokens 
of their wrath. Was this an omen? I was married 
in the morning—married while the sun slione, and I 
recked not of the wild November storm which should 
come before the sunset. Harley seemed calm, and 
strong, and very happy, but I remember, after we went 
home from church, when they had left us alone for a 
few moments, he snatched me to his breast with a sort 
of convulsive energy, and murmured— 

“ God be thanked that you are my own wife at last, 
Madeline. I can guard you now. I can shelter you 
in my bosom, from all the storms and temptations that 
would have come, that must have come to one like you. 
You are wondrously beautiful, my Madeline.” 





CHAPTER IL 


THE first two years of my married life were years of 
undisturbed pease and calm. I began to realize the 
great blessedness of being loved. My husband’s tender- 
ness for me was indescribable, Even my whims were 
gratified. I had never dreamed that he, who in the 
days of his wooing had been so undemonstrative in the 
midst of his kindness, could so watch over my every 
footstep, seeming to exist but in my life. In this 
wedded state I had fortunately no standard of com- 
parison by which to judge him. 

I used to think, when we were first married, that he 
had but one fault. He seemed to have no realizing sense 
of that beauty which I had deemed my most precious 
possession. He used to tell me how pure and good I 
seemed to him; what joy and light my young presence 
and ringing laugh made about his hitherto lonely life ; 
but never, after that first passionate exclamation on 
our bridal day, that I was beautiful. 

However, after the first year of my married life, I 
felt rich enough to dispense with compliments. A 
twelvemonth after I became a wife, a baby-girl lay on 
my bosom, her blue eyes looking their baby -love into 
my own, her sweet voice cooing out such piurmurous 
music. I asked nothing more of life in the twelve 
blest months which followed. What cared I for the World 
with the “waxen touches” of those baby-fingers 
charming all other longings from »y heart? Oh! if 
she had lived! 

You have seen a baby die. You know what it is to 
watch the light fading out of the great, far-seeing, 
violet eyes; the little face getting paler and paler; the 
fingers freezing into whitest marble. I cannot write 
of it. Our little Alice died. 

I could not even cheat my loneliness with the fond 
delusions of fancy. Alice was gone. I had heard the 
grave-sod drop above her—alas! it fell heaviest on her 
mother’s heart. She died on a wild, November day, 
and thus began the storms which were to follow my 
sunshine. Spring might come again with blossoms and 
bird-song—alas! for me its only mission would be to 
spread on one little grave a coverlet of blossoms. 
Violets might spring up in rock-cleft and on hillside, 
but never again would open the sweet eyes that were 
bluer than they. 

For a time I thought I should go mad. Harley for- 
got his own grief in striving to comfort me; but there 
was no consolation in his words. He thought, I be- 
lieve, that I should die. He was good to me as a 
pitying angel. 

It was six weeks after my baby’s death, when a 
letter came to my husband from an uncle in Manches- 
ter, an old physician there, urging him to come and 
take his practice, as he was getting feeble, and had no 
son of his own to succeed him. I think Harley was 
chiefly influenced in his acceptance of this proposal by 
his care for me. He thought the change, the excite- 
ment, would tend to rouse me from the settled melan- 
choly into which I was falling. He drew vivid pic- 
tures of the wonders which awaited me there; paint- 
ing, statuary, eloquence, and music; but I listened as 
one in a dream. 

We were settled for the winter at the Marlborough 
Hotel, as we were not to have a home of our own until 
spring. I think, in this decision, as in all others, Har- 
ley was influenced by his care forme. He thought the 
bustle and strange faces of a hotel would be a diversion 
to me, and help to tone up my sinking spirits. But it 
all availed nothing. I had been there two weeks, see- 
ing, as one who saw not, with scarcely a thought save 
for the little grave at home, when, one afternoon, 
Harley came in at an early hour, and threw seme 
tickets upon the table. 

“There, Maddie, they are going to play Macbeth to- 
night, at the theatre. I want you to go. I think it 
will rouse you a little, and do you good.” 

“Oh, I Gon’t want to, Harley. I shall take no in- 
terest in it. What do I care for gay-dressed and 
crowded houses ? ” 





“But you will care for the play, my darling. Do 


I not know how you worship Shakespeare? Besides, 
I want to go, and you will go to please me? ” 

I consented, but I was not willing in my heart. 
What if the play would rouse me? Grief had become 
to me a sort of mournful luxury. I could not bear to 
loosen, for a moment, my hold on her sable garments. 

The curtain rose at half-past seven. In spite of 
myself, I was roused; I was electrified. It seemed like 
enchantment. The lights, the gaily-dressed people. 
seemed full of a subtle, mysterious fascination; but 
when the acting commenced, what shall I say of that ? 
T will leave it to the pens of abler enthusiasts, to de- 
scribe the thrilling, magnetic rush of emotions which 
succeeded each other with such bewildering rapidity 
on their first night ata play. I must confine myself 
to what belongs to my story. 

I believe every man or woman into whose soul has 
been breathed the electric spark of genius, has some one 
most potent gift, in the exercise of which he has his 
fullest life—some faculty so absorbing as to be a pas- 
sion. The knowledge of this gift is not born with them. 
Sometimes others perceive it for them ; sometimes it is 
evolved by the magnetism of kindred spirits; sometimes 
through a long life they perceive it only dimly, 
and die, but half knowing themselves; and sometimes 
the knowledge comes to them, as it did to me, suddenly, 
rising before them full-statured in a single hour. 

My gift was the impersonation of character—acting. 
I knew it on that first night. I forgot the distant grave. 
and the bright head under its mould—I forgot my sor 
row, almost my own existence, in the intensity witl 
which I listened. I spoke only once, where Lady Mac- 
beth recites the words— 

Duncan is in his grave, 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. 

I whispered to my husband : 

“Oh, how much better I could do that.” 

I felt that something was wanting in the Lady Mac- 
beth before me, though I remember she was announced 
on the bills as a star of the first magnitude. That night 
was born in my mind a firm, strong resolution—I would 
be an actress. I felt that I was made for it. So only, 
it seemed to me, could I find life and strength and coa- 
solation to live, to bear my great loss, to drown in one 
mighty chorus of life the baby-wail which had sounded 
in my ears, up through the sod of the grave, for so 
many midnights. 

But I said nothing to my husband as yet. He seemed 
relieved that anything had had power to rouse me from 
my apathy, and when for two more successive nights I 
requested him to take me to the theatre, he consented 
willingly. On those nights I saw the same actress in 
Medea, and I grew more and more out of patience with 
her. She did not, it seemed to me, comprehend the 
stern, powerful, yet impassioned cast of character which 
she had chosen to portray. I felt more and more 
persuaded of my own power. After my third night at 
the theatre I never closed my eyes. Harley slept 
soundly by my side, but stormy and turbulent thoughts 
were surging through my breast. From afar I heard 
the trumpet calls of Fame. In fancy I trod the boards, 
while the wreaths of triumph and ovation fell at my 
feet, and the world did homage to my beauty and my 
genius, 

The next morning, as my husband was getting ready 
to go out, I stopped him, to tell him my new plans. 
Seating myself beside him, I said, half-playfully :— 

“ Harley, I have a plan in my head, and I want you 
to help me. It will make me so happy.” 

His eyes filled with tears. 

“ What is it? Do you think there is anything I 
would not do to see you happy again ?” 

“T want to be an actress. I must, Hartley. I need 
a career. I want breathing-room in the world—a 
wider part to play than sitting by the fire-side. This 
was why it made me happier to go to the theatre. 1 
saw my work in life. I knew that was what I was 
born for. Oh, I will make you very proud of me, 
Harley.” 

He looked at me in blank surprise. It took a great 
many words before I could make him comprehend me, 
or believe that I meant what I had said. But when h. 
found. at last, how firm and fixed was my resolution, 
his anger was terrible—he who had never in all his life 
been angry with me before. He denounced the stage, 
and his opposition, which I thought so unreasonable, 
strengthed my naturally obstinate disposition in its 
resolve. The word-combat raged fiercely between us. 
He said that if I did not give up the thought at once, I 
was no wife of his. No woman should parade his 
name ona placard. At last, in the thought to softer 
him, I said: 

“T did not think, Harley, that you would have de- 
nied me this; you who know how bitterly my heart 
has needed something since Alice died;” but these 
words only made his wrath flame the fiercer. 

At last he left me. For the first time in our wedded 
life we had parted in anger; parted with no farewell 
kiss of love and peace. Left alone, I paced to and frc 
in my apartment, like a caged lioness. I tremble now. 
to think what a fierce storm of rage swept over me, 
leaving my determination stronger than ever. I saw 
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it was hopeless to attempt to persuade him, but I re- 
solved to give him up, if need were—to go out into the 
world and succeed. 

Oh, where was my guardian angel in that hour, that 
he did not whisper to me that my first duty was to 
submit to my husband. Why did not some voice 
breathe downward in my ear from the far heights of 
heaven—“ Let the wife see that she reverence her 
husband.” And yet, perchance, even if there had, I 
should have gone on in my mad infatuation. I said to 
myself, that 1, though a woman and a wife, was an in- 
dependent soul, that he had no right to fetter me in the 
exercise of the talents I had given me, and therefore I 
would go forth. 

Oh, look leniently on mysin. I was young, untrained, 
impulsive—I knew not what I did. I knew my heart 
would be wounded in the straggle, but I thought fame 
would heal it. I recked not the strong love I was so 


madly casting from me—of the long, lonely days and | 
nights when there would be none to comfort me—of | 
| nothing. 


the thorns that grew so thick among the roses with 
which I coveted to deck my brow. I went on. 

That day I formed my plan. Harley did not come 
home till late that night. He had to take, for his uncle, 
a long, professional drive into the country. 
looking very tired, and he soon went to bed. 
think he thought of the possibility of my opposing 
myself, for very long, to his will. If he had, he could 


not, weary as he was, have sunk into that sound | 


slumber. 

There was no rest for me. The whole of that long, 
wretched night I watched him. My tears fell hot and 
seething upon his forehead, but they did not waken 
him. 1 covered his lips with my longing kisses, but 
they gave back no answering thrill. He slept on, 
heavily. 

In the morning we did not speak to each other until 
just as he was going out. I could bear it’no longer. 
I went up to him and threw my arms around him. 

“ Oh, Harley,” I cried, passionately, “1 cannot bear 
this. I do not think you were right about the theatre, 
but you must kiss me; you must love me or I shall 
ale. 

He drew me to his bosom; he covered my face with 
kisses; he said, most tenderly, most fervently— 

“God bless you; God show you the right, my beau- 
tiful, beautiful Madeline.” 

It seemed as if I could not let him go. 
him as a drowning man clings to his hope of life, for 
I felt that those were the last kisses I should ever press 
upon my husband's lips—my husband, who only, in all 
the world, had ever loved me. At length, he loosed 
my arms from about him very tenderly ; he said: 

“IT must go, Maddie; Uncle Frank will be waiting, 
and I must go for his directions. I have another long 
drive to take to-day, to see an eld patient of his, and I 
may not be back till nearly night. Beas happy as you 
can, my Madeline.” 

He went out, and I sank back almost fainting into a 
chair. The bitter, choking waves were going over me, 
and for a time I bowed my head beneath them. But at 
length I roused myself. I took a sheet of paper, and 
looking on it through my blinding tears, I wrote him 
this note :— 

“ Harley, my husband, when you read this, you will 
not wonder that I clang to you this morning, that I 
could not let you go. 1 was giving you my last kisses. 
[am going to leave you. Dreadful as the words look, 
written here, blind and dizzy with grief as they make 
me they are true. I am going to be an actress. It is 
my career—I was born for it. I cannotresist the voice 
which calls me to it. Do not seek me; it would be 
nseless ; even if you could find me, I would not go back 
with you. When you read this, you will ask yourself 
if I never loved you; but I cannot answer it. I know 
not whether I ever did love you as some women love, 
with all the might of my nature. 
should not have left you. But oh, Harley, believe this, 
in all the world I loved you only—you and the dead. 
When you stand by our baby’s grave, you will forgive 
her mother. You have been very good to me, my 
husband. Oh, what memories of yeur tenderness I shall 
catry with me into the great world. Days of care; 
nights of watching; arms to shelter me; a strong 
breast to lean on when I was weary; love, ceaseless 
and true and constant; one voice that mever spoke 
harshly to me, never, until this week. 
and what is my excuse? I have none, at least none 
that willseem such to you. I am following a voice to 
which all my being responds. I am going to do what 
seems to me my work in life. Porgive me, husband— 
let me call you my husband this once—forgive me and 
do not think of me too hardly.” 

This note was blistered all over with my tears. It 
said very little of all that I longed to pour out for him 
of love and grief and longing, but it was all that I had 
strength to write. 

I have said that after the purchase of my bridal out- 
fit, I had a few hundreds left. On this money I relied 
for a maintenance ftntil I could get a theatrical engage- 
ment. Lattired myself in one of my plainest dresses. 
I put into a travelling basket, which I could take on 





He was | 
I de not | 


I clung to 


Perhaps if I had, I | 


I leave all this, | 





my arm, my jewels and a few changes of linen, together | Parisian stage. 
with a miniature of my husband and our lost Alice. I | ment stimulated my desire to attain it. 


would take nothing more, lest my leaving the hotel 
should attract attention. I placed the note I hed 
Written in a place where it could not fail to meet my 
husband’s eyes, and then with a desperate struggle I 
went out of that chamber. When I shut its door 
behind me, it seemed to me like rolling a stone to the 
door of a sepulchre wherein lay buried all my past life 
of peace and innocence. I was going forth to the 
unknown. 





CHAPTER IIL 
I was in London a week before Christmas. 


suited my purpose to appear in a poverty stricken con- 
dition, and I now sat there, flushed with eager anxiety. 
Of the hours of bitter, remorseful agony which had 
surged over me since I left my husband, I will say 
I had endeavoured to think, and by this 
time had partially succeeded in settling mysclf in the 
conviction, that he only was in‘fault—that he had no 
right to oppose me in the pursuit I had chosen; that I 
in my present course, was simply being true to myself. 
But, ah me! how weary the longing was sometimes for 
his presence, his voice, the loving clasp of his arm. I 
woke up at nights from feverish slumbers, and forgetting 
that he was not with me, turned, murmuring his name, 
to clasp my arm about his neck, as had been my habit 
when I was restless, 

But I was thinking of none of these things now. 
Every nerve was thrilling with the wildest excitement 
of quite another nature. I had written a letter to the | 
theatrical manager, inviting him to call on meat this | 
hour, with a view to testing my theatrical capabilies, | 


and deciding whether he would like to engage my ser- 
I was a little surprised at the | 


vices for his theatre. 
prompt note of reply with which he had acceded to my 


request, but I presumed he thought I had acted before, 


as I signed my note with the same name I ‘had entered | 
on the hotel book—“ Madame Honora Whittier.” 

I was in high beauty. I had taken great pains with 
my toilette, for I trusted a great deal to my personal 
appearance for effecting a theatrical engagement. I had 
heard that beauty was all-powerful on the stage. I 


wore a rich blue-black satin, with cuffs and collar of | 
the’finest lace. My luxurinnt hair was'twisted like a | 
crown about my head, and my cheeks and lips were | 


crimson with excitement. 
When Mr. B , the manager, was announced, I 





could see at once that I had made an impression ; ‘that | 


he was struck with the theatrical availableness of my 
face and figure. But his manner was still cautious. 
All this would be of no use, unless I could act. He 
would keep his approbation im reserve. 

“ May 1 inquire in what parts‘you have been accus- 
tomed to act, Madame Whittier? ” he‘asked, in a shrewd 
commercial tone. 

“T have never been on the boards of ‘a theatre in my 
life.” 

His countenance fell. 

“Then you wish to engage in a ‘subordinate ca- 
pacity ?” 

“'No, sir; in leading parts, or not at:all.” 

There was expression of half-contemptuous amuse- 
ment on his face which vexed me. 

“What line of character do you propose for your- 
self? Juliet, I presume, and Desdemona, or, perhaps, 
Beatrice.” 

“ None of ‘those, sir; I do not think I could do those 
things well. I could best impersonate tragedy—Joan 
D’Arc, Medea, Lady Macbeth.” 

“ Pardon me,4ut you look too young and delicate ‘to 


| have strength for those, if nothing else was wanting. 


Will you let me hear you read some portion of Mac- 
beth? I see you have Shakespeare on the table.” 

I opened to the play, and read the banquet scene. I 
was able to enter into the spirit of it, to embody my 
own conception of that stern, pitiless woman. I saw 
Mr. B ’s eye kindle as Tread. At length I laid the 
volume down and looked at him. 

“ Are you satisfied, sir?” 

“T am, more; you have in you the elements of a 
splendid actress. You have come ata most opportune 
time. A lady, whom I engaged at great expense for 
the Christmas holidays has fallen suddenly and seri- 
ously ill. You can take her place. Could you com- 
mence at once ? ” 

“ To-morrow night, if ‘you wish, sir.” 

“Well, then, I will call in the morning and settle 
with you the preliminaries of an engagement.” 

I will enter no farther into the detail of this com- 
mencement of my professional life. I loved my art, 
and my every appearance was a success. I knew 
nothing of ‘that timidity technically termed stage- 
fright. I felt conscious of my own powers and I 
never doubted that I should please. The gonsequence 
was that I was half-deified. I had removed to a pri- 
vate boarding-house, kept by a French family, and was 
rapidly amassing money enough to go abroad. I 
should not be satified until I had’made my débét ‘on a 





T had | 
| taken apartments at the hotel, for it would not have 


The very difficulty of the achieve- 
I had always 
been accounted a good French scholar in my classes at 
scheol, and it was comparatively easy for me. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tar next autumn my dreams began to ripen 

into the fruit of reality. I went to France. I re 

| mained for a year at Rouen, and then the success of 

| my dreams came tome. My fame had reached Paris. 

| A Parisian manager came down to Rowen and offered 

| me munificent terms foran engagement, which I ac- 
cepted, 

To succeed at Paris is to achieve the culminating 
triumph of histrionic art, and this measure of success 
was mine. I had thought I should be happy, if I one 
could stand in triumph on a Parisian stage. But with 
this fruition of my hopes came the keenest pang of 
agony I had” known in the two years since I had left 
my husband. I had nothing beyond now for which to 
struggle—it was only my task to continne to please ; 
to keep the laurels I had gained. There was no mor 
excitement; I had time to think now. Sometimes on 
the maddest plaudits of the andience I would seem to 
hear the low wail of my dead ‘baby, and oftener there 
floated to my ears from afar a sound like my husband's 
voice, calling to me — “Madeline, Madeline, come 
back.” 

Sometimes there came over me, almost too strong to 
| be resisted,.a longing to go back to him, to look onc: 
| more into his eyes, to lay my head, aching so often 
beneath the weight of that crown I hed lost all to win. 
upon his breast, but I knew this dream was vain. He 
would never take the actress to his bosom. 

I believe it is not unusual for a successful “star” to 
be courted in society. At all events, I received from 
the pleasure-loving Parisians many and courteous at- 
,tentions. I met more than one man, of no mean nr 
| position, Who would have been proud, honourab 
woo and win me, but I had reached the middle 
second winter in Paris before any of these Suiters ir - 
terested me sufficiently to win from me a confidential 
disclosure of my real position. I fell gradwally into 
the habit of contrasting with my husband these men 
who surrounded me, and I began to think, despite his 
non-resemblance to the model heroes of my girlhood 
he was a man of nobler mental stature thau any of 
these most gallant Parisians. 

They could pick up a handkerchief, or carry a 
bouquet, or flourish a fan, or pay a compliment, with a 
| grace to which Hatley Steerforth would never have 
} aspired ; indeed, some of them, I have no doubt, were 
worthy, honest souls, with a good deal of learning, and 
the very best of intentions. But there wasin my hus- 
band’s voice a ring of the true metal which ‘the finest 
alchemy would have failed te detect in any of theirs. 
I, who had known him, in all the intimacy of wedded 
life, was in no tome aden if I had been free to marry, 
of being capti by an inferior man. I saw in these 
Parisians a certain levity, 2 want of depth and sacred- 
mess in their notions of love and honour, which re- 
ealled, by contrast, the flame, pure as those teniled ‘by 
Vestals, Which burned on ‘the altar of my husband's 
heart; his delicate chivalry; his unfailing reverence 
for woman. 

It was strange, but ‘the longer I was away from him, 
the more constantly he dwelt in my heart, the more 
noble ‘his image seemed to me, and yet I ha@ not, even 
in my ‘girlhood, loved him with that love of romance 
and of dreams which is the iuspiration of poets and 
novelists. 

It was about the middle of my second winter in 
Paris, thata letter was brought to me, superscribed in 
an unfamiliar hand. I opened it and its contents 
aroused all ‘the romance of my nature. It was a de- 
claration of love suchas I had never received before ; 
ardent, impassioned, yet most respectiul and tender. 
There were such words as I had listened to in the 
dreams of my ‘imaginative girlhood. He asked no 
return for his affection, no reply to his epistle. It 
seemed to coritent him to pour out before me the fulmess 
of his reverent homage. He spoke of my wondrous 
beauty which had attracted him first, but he said that I 

ssessed for him a charm above and beyond the bright- 
ness of my eye, the glossy length of my hair, the bloom 
on my cheek, ‘or'the faultless grace of my figure. Ilis 
worship was for thie soul that looked forth from the 
clear eyes that permeated the rich tones of the musica! 
voice, that breathed through every motion. 

Ah, my Parisian suitors had called me impervious to 
flattery, but it was ‘because they knew not in what 
measure to mete it out. My heart of iron, as they had 
styled it, had its own tweak and defenceless point, 
if they had but known where to find it. It thrilled to 
its core at the subtle sentences of the unknown. 

The next day and the next, came another and yet 
another note. ior a whole fortnight I did not once 
fail to receive my daily missive. Often it was accom- 
panied by the rarest and sweetest flowers, whose lan- 
guage recorded with ‘mute eloquence the written pro- 
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testations. I was startled to find with how much 
anxiety; I looked forward to the hour at which my 
mysterious love-tekens were sure to arrive. 

“At length came a letter, for the first time, with a re- 
juest for a reply. To it was appended an address. The 
writer wished me-to tell him if my heart was free. He 
wished, so he asserted, to seek my hand in marriage, to 
offer me an honourable name and position, and the 
strongest love a human heart could feel, but he did not 
wish to burden me with his presence unless there was 
some faint. hope, that it might be of use, If my heart 
was free, he. would fain ask my permission to come 
to me. 

It bas always been my habit to, be frank, I meet 

honesty with honesty, and sometimes disarm thus 
even malice. Therefore I replied to this letter frankly 
and fully. Inarrated the circumstances of my early 
life. I told him of the husband'to whom I was legally 
bound: I explained the motives of my flight from home. 
1 confessed the pleasure which his letters had hither- 
to given me, and then I begged him to write no 
more. , 
The next day came a letter more fervent and impas- 
sioned'than ever: If that wasall; would I not see him ? 
He was wealthy; nothing would be easier than for him 
to procure me a divorce. Was there hope that I would 
love and marry him then? Whether I would, or not, 
would I not grant him the friendly office of freeing me 
from the fetters which bound me to am unloved hus- 
band? He would not request an answer that day. He 
wished me to think of it that night, to consider it in all 
its aspects, and then reply to him. 

{ cannot'tell you with what a shock this letter opened 
my eyes. It was as sudden and mysterious as if, as in 
other days, at the sound of a voice the tombs had been 
opened and the dead which were in them arisen. The 
tomb in my heart-was opened, and’ its dead, the silent 
sleeper there, arose to quick and breathing life. It 
stood up, strong and full-statured, and haunted me with 
acry which would not be-silenced: In that hour I 
knew that with all the romance of girlhood, all the 
passion of wifehood, all the strength of womanhood, I 
loved my husband, Madly as.I had left him, cruelly 
as. L. had. deserted him, recklessly ags-I had lived on 
without him, his was the only soul that could ever be 
one with mine, In that hour, for the first time, I wept 
such bitter, burning tears as sear the heart whence they 
spring, for the-pearl of great price which I had cast 
away. I would have given fame, power, hope, aye, life 
itself, to cast myself at his feet, in a. prayer for pardon ; 
to be folded once more to that beloved bosom. 

But; ak! [ had wandered forth from my Eden, lured 
by the Dead Sea apples, and now an angel with 
a flaming sword guarded it for ever and for ever. 
Harley Steerforth's firm, proud heart would never open 
to takethe actress in. I answered'the letter, and, in spite 
of myself, much of my soul’s agony: found its way 
intemyTeply. This was what I wrote: 


“Monsieur Prerrot,—I will answer your letter 
frankly and in good faith, as I believe it-was written. 
You must‘not come to me ;. you'must never write to me 
again, 'Do I give youpain? Listen, and see that you 
suffer net alone: I have sounded my heart, and in all 
its depths is an ceho for but cne name. T love, madly, 
passionately, despairingly—I love. that husband from 
whom, yeu propose to free me. I thought he was. un- 
just tome. Lhad not learned the duty of submission. 
In my passionate youth I left him. Itwould be useless 
to go, back teo-him. He is stern in his exactions. of 
others, as of himself. He, would, neven think; after I 
had trod the stage, I could be fit, to, be his honourable 
wife again, He would spurn me from him. But I haye 
been true to him; I will be til! I die, Im this.will [ 
find my consolation. I will bear the loneliness and de- 
solation of my life as a penance for my wrong; and I 
do believe, in that far hereafter, where we see as we 
are seen, and know as we are known, I and the husband 
of my youth shall be one soul for ever. You will see 
why you must not visit me, but apart from me, I know 
you will be my frieud, You could not name in your 
nightly prayers one who more needs Heaven's grace 
than she whom the world know as 

Hoyora WHITTIER.” 


CHAPTER V. 


_ Arrer I had dispatched this: letter, I was conscious, 
in the midst of my suffering, of a strange joy. There 
is a blessedness in loving with all the powers of one’s 
being, be that love ever so hopeless, I had a right to 
love my husband; to glory in this, love; to be proud 
that he had omee loved me. I had never looked upon 
his pictured face since my foot had first trod the boards 
of a theatre. I went now to the casket. where I had 
placed it, and unlocked it.. Secure in the conseiousness 
that I loved him, only on earth ;. that, so loving, I must 
be his, only, hereand hereafter, I felt thatI hada right 
to look on it; I touehed the spring, and the velvet 
case flew open. There was the calm, thoughtful. face ; 
the earnest, yet kindly hazel eyes; the mouth tender, 
yet fitm and proud. Had my standard of beauty. 





changed in the past four years? Heseemed to me now 
the very handsomest man my eyes ever rested on. 

I pressed the picture to my lips in the delirious joy 
of possession. 


might send for me only when he was dying, but I felt 
a strange and positive certainty, that sometime, before 
the last breath passed from those calm lips, I should 
hear them breathe my name: that before he died, he 
would forgive me, and call me once more his wife, his 
Madeline, I did not pause to reflect on the apparent 
impossibility of this; on my change of name; on the 
ocean that rolled its mighty waves between us, I 
accepted my hope as a presentiment. I drove to the 
theatre and dressed for my part, in higher spirits than I 
had for a long time known. 

The play was Medea. I think I acted my best. My 
reception was a perfect ovation, I had reached nearly 
to the tragic close, when, lifting my eyes, they fell on 
the countenance of the beloved picture, sitting ina 
front box. I recognised my husband. Strange as it 
may seem, I did not lose my self-command for a moment, 
His presence seemed rather to inspire me with courage. 
I played out my réle, and the curtain fell amid thunders 
of applause. 

I lost not an instant. I bade my coachman drive me 
home at his utmost speed. I threw off my stage robes, 
and attired myself simply in white. I knew he 
would come to me, I judged his heart by my own. 
I knew he could not stay away. WhenI had com- 
pleted my toilette, I stole one glance into the mirror. 
He would find me far more beautiful than when we 
parted. At twenty-five my beauty had reached its 
culminating point 

I heard a step upon the stair; I held my breath. A 
quick, impatient knock upon the door. I sprang to 
open it. I sank on my knees before the visitor, but 
his strong.arms raised me up. 

“My wife—my Madeline! ” 

Heavenly words; blessed words, which for years I 
had not dared hope to hear again. 

“Harley, my husband, have you forgiven me?” 

“We will forgive each other, my Madeline. I was 
harsh and stern with you, my proud, passionate dar- 
ling; I should have known your spirit better. I did 
not do the stage justice, either; and you said rightly, 
that I was prejudiced and, unreasonable. I should 
have persuaded you gently to give up your wild fancy 
for my sake, and if I could not, I was your husband 
still; I should have gone with you and kept you from 


arm. 
* And I, Harley, I was your wife. I should have 


submitted, even if you were unjust. But how came 
you here? How did you know where to seek me?” 
“You had been gone a year before I attempted to 
seek, you. The letter you left behind you wounded 
me deeply. More, even, than by your desertion, was I 
tortured by your doubt whether you had ever loved 
me. Besides, my prejudices against the stage were so 
strong. I tried. to persuade myself that by your own 
act. you had separated us for ever. But, after a while, 
my longing for your presence became insupportable, I 
felt that 1 must see you; that 1 must know whether 
you loved me from your own lips. I knew you would 
tell. me the truth, Despite the career you had chosen, 
I trusted in your purity, as I trusted in Heaven. I 
think I visited, in search of you, every theatre in Lon- 
don. I heard of one whose iption reminded me 
of you, but. no one knew where you had gone; nor 


was I even sure of your identity with the beautiful | 


debutante whom they deseribed me, 

“At last some good angel suggested the thought, 
which at first seemed too improbable to be accepted, 
that you might have conquered the difficulties of acting 
in French, and I resolved to seek you here. I must 
not forget to mention that I always visited the theatres 
in disguise, lest my appearance might alarm you, and 
you might again fly from me in the night. 

“ Will you believe that I have-becn three weeks in 
Paris? that I have witnessed your every performance 
in the time? I knew you the very first moment my 
eyes rested on you. The impulse to fly to your side, 
to snatch you to my bosom, was almost irresistible; 
but. I controlled it—you know my nature is rather 
patient and long-enduring than impulsive. I heard 
much of you on all sides—of your beauty, your grace, 
your many admirers. I determined to test you. 
Believe me, Madeline, I never wronged you by one 
moment’s doubt of your purity—but I did doubt your 
love; you had given me reason to do that. Shall I 
tell you what brought me to your side at last? ” 

“ What was it?” 

“This! * He held up before my astonished eyes, 
my last note to Monsieur Pierrot. <A light began to 
break in upon my understanding. 

“‘ Were you, then, my unknown correspondent ? ” 

“T was—I meant to try your faith; and, Madeline, 
worlds would not buy this last letter from me. I 
know now that I am beloved, even as I love!” 

“ Ts,all forgiven, Harley ?” 


“Mine, mine!” I cried, exultantly ; | 
“if not here, there,” and even while I spoke, a voice, | 
@ mysterious voice—was it the wild hope in my own | 
heart ?—seemed to promise me an earthly meeting. He | 





He made no answer in words; he gathered me, 
bodily, to his bosom, and the hours that followed were 
too sacred to be narrated here. They will live in my 
heart for ever and for ever. I think their memory 
would even quicken my languid pulses in my death 
hour. My husband was my own, now, beyond the 
power of anything on earth to divide us; but death 
would but be to us the High Priest of a union, eternal 
in the heavens. 

* * * * * 

The next day, looking up to me with the tender 
love-light in his eyes, my husband said: 

“Have you had enough of fame, my Madeline? 
Will you go to a quiet home with me, now, or must I 
stay here? for I will never leave you again. I’ve had 
too much trouble in reclaiming you this time.” 

“JI will go with you anywhere, Harley. I care no 
more for fame. What a bubble it is, at best; and 
theatrical fame, most ephemeral of all. I have eaten 
the apple and found the ashes in it. I am content with 
my past experience.” E. B. 








CHINESE FRUIT-GARDENING. 


Tue Chinese method of cultivating fruit-trees in 
pois is as follows :— 

“Pears are perhaps the most abundant amongst all 
the autumnal fruits in Pekin. They are exposed for 
sale in every direction—in shops, on stalls, on the pave- 
ment, as well as in the baskets of the hawker. They 
were of two or three kinds, and one of them was high- 
flavoured and melting. ‘This is the first instance of a 
pear of this kind having been found in China, and it is 
a most welcome addition to the tables of the foreign 
residents in Pekin. Curiously enough, this fruit, ex- 
cellent though it is, is as yet unknown at ‘Tien-tsin, a 
place only about seventy miles distant,” 

“ Apples, pears, and Siberian crabs are cultivated in 
pots in these gardens, and apparently with great suc- 
cess, for the little trees were all loaded with fruit. 
The Chinese have, probably, been doing this for ages 
past, just as they have been growing roses in pots, 
dwarf and covered with bloom, while we have found 
out very recently that such things could be done.” 

It is really true that we have only very recently 
“found out” that such things can be done, and it is 
not to be wondered at that English gardeners, like 
English agriculturists when threshing machines were 
first introduced, should feel that “such things” are 
innovations, and to be opposed accordingly. Mr. 
Fortune also describes standard chrysanthemums 
grafted on 4 species of artemisia. Unfortunately, he 
has omitted to give the species, or to say if he has in 
troduced them. We have, as far as my knowledge 
goes, no hardy, shrubby. artemisia fit for a standard 
stock for chrysanthemums.—YrEbo. 








The submarine cable connecting South Russia (the 
Crimea) with the Turkish continent has been cut by 
order of the Russian Government. 


SinGguLaR ScgeNE AT A MarriaGE.—F act STRANGER 
THAN Fiction.—An amusing scene took place ina 
Presbyterian Church in the County Derry, not quite 
forty miles from Belfast, on Tuesday, the 12th inst. 
Some days ago, a rather respectable looking man, of 
middie height and fair complexion, called at the 
minister’s house, and intimated his intention of getting 
married, The preliminaries were speedily arranged, 
the license obtained, and the marriage day fixed; tlie 
bridesmaids were invited, and “all went merry as a 
marriage bell.” The marriage was to be celebrated 
on Tuesday morning, at eight o’clock. The minister 
—who for promptness, punctuality, and good business 
habit%, jcannot be surpassed in the North—was in his 
place} at the appointed hour, but after waiting a con- 
siderable time, his patience was exhausted, for the bridal 
party! was non estinventus. Accordingly, his reverence 
returned to his house to discuss the merits of the break- 
fast which no doubt awaited him. During breakfast, 
however, a knock came to the door, and announced the 
arrival of the happy party. The reverend gentleman 
coolly said that after breakfast he would be at their 
service. Anon he presented himself at the desk, and 
before him stood the couple who by him were soon to 
be made happy. He proceeded to read the marriage 
service, but upon the bride’s face, instead of a beam of 
joy, a frown was observed; and soon her thoughts 
took the form of words, which echoed throughout the 
chureh, that she would not have the man, and made 
an attempt to get to the door; but the bridesmaids, 
who on such occasions are more ornamental than use- 
ful, proved useful at this time. They took hold of 
the bride and remonstrated with her. The clergyman 
also interfered, but for a time to no purpose—the fair 
one must get home to her mamma, A scene ensued 
which bafiles description. But at last, through the in- 
fluence of friends, the bride elect consented to be 
married, She and her much-vexed husband leit the 
church amid the cheers and shouts of what, at loast, 
must be regarded as a respectable mob. 
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“STONEWALL” JACKSON. 





Great wars, great civil conflicts, great crises in the 
history of the world, produce great men. Napoleon 
and Wellington sprang, the one from a Revolution, 
the other from the antagonism which that Revolution 
excited. George Washington, “ the plainest of heroes, 
the most magnanimous of men,” was a type of a whole 
nation struggling for Independence. And the blood of 
Washington flowed in the veins of General Jackson, 
the heroic victim of the battle of Chancellorville. 

Europe must sympathise, upon this occasion, with 
the regrets of America. Even in the North, upon that 
Federal soil which mistaken patriots and selfish despe- 
radoes combine to drench with kindred blood, there 
must be many a word and a thought of pity for the 
Bayard of the war. Naturally, the villains of New 
York, whose speeches overflow with the slang of the 
gutter, and whose press is an echo of tavern ribaldry, 
exult over the death of a soldier whom their best 
generals could not subdue ; but all the high and manly, 
the gallant and generous hearts in the Federal camp 
itself, must sorrow that America has lost a representa- 
tive whose virtues would have honoured any common- 
wealth, and exalted any cause. By the South, how- 
ever—by the people who are fighting for the sacred 
principle of independence, by the legions that are doing 
the work which George Washington, in his genera- 
tion would have done, the sacrifice of “Stonewall” 
Jackson to unskilful surgery must be felt as a bitter 
bereavement indeed. 

He was not exactly the Havelock, he was not the 
John Lawrence or the Outram of the defensive cam- 
paign ; he created in himself a new model for warriors 
and captains to admire, and his personal courage was 
precisely on a level with the confidence he inspired in 
his followers. Dauntless himself, he made them 
dauntless too; wary and subtle, he inspired them—a 
difficult task with raw battalions—with respect for 
tactics and strategy. “Stonewall” Jackson would 
rather have been called a coward than expose his troops 
to useless slaughter, and would rather have died, as he 
did die, than yield an important position to an assailing 
enemy. 
But the fact of his demise, under any circumstances, 
is deplorable. He was emphatically, in America, the 
Man of the Age. President Lincoln, in comparison 
with him, was as a shadow in comparison with a pyra- 
mid. A sheaf of McClellans bound together would 
not have made one Jackson ; General Burnside was not 
worthy to clean his shoes; and Joseph Hooker never 
dared look him in the face across a field of battle. He 
was the hope of the South and terror of the North; and 
yet a just, humane, religious man, who hated the blood- 
shed he witnessed, and would gladly have surrendered 
all except his country for the sake of Peace. General 
Lee, General Rosencrantz, and Admiral Faragut have 
won conspicuous fame by their victories on sea and 
land; but none of them has approached the moral or 
military renown of General Jackson. 

His name, when the great and wicked contest began, 
was totally obscure. He was a simple citizen of the 
American Republic. He took up the sword to defend 
the hearths and homes of his fellow-countrymen with- 
out a decoration on his breast, or a single professional 
qualification to boast of. And now, within two years, 
though he lies dead in the grave, his reputation is 
immortal. There is not, and has not been from the 
commencement, a cloud or a speck upon it. It began 
rising and brightening at the outset, and has never for 
® moment fallen or been dimmed. We cannot say 
the same of Johnstone, though faithful and intrepid in 
the service of the South. We cannot say the same of 
Hill, though equally valorous and single-hearted. 
Beauregard is rather an eminent engineer than a great 
commander, and several scandalous errors darken his 
viography asa military man. General Bragg, without 
justifying the obvious sarcasm suggested by his name, 
has not yet earned knightly honours in the field. Van 
Dorn preferred death in a private duel to the fulfilment 
of his public duty. 

As for the North, it can show no generalship, and 
scarcely any hereism worth mentioning. George 
M‘Clellan was asham. Burnside is merely a helter- 
skelter captain of dragoons. Hooper is a man of whom 
it might be said that he could win victories if, in order 
to win them, it was not necessary to fight battles. It 
was said of Pitt that “he stoed alone.” The same 
may be said of Stonewall Jackson. He stood alone 
upon the gory field of American politics at the point of 
the bayonet a popular hero—a military hero—a man 





destined to be a conqueror and a patriot, and, unhappily 
for the nation that loved him, to die in the very blossom 
and promise of his swiftly-achieved fame. 

His loss is unquestionably a heavy blow and great 
discouragement to the South. It will be long, perhaps, 
before they look upon his like again. He had, as was 
said of Cxsar, 2n eye for battle. His name had become 
a watch-word. To fight under him was to feel sure 
of victory. No one could have mistaken his courage 
for rashness, his caution for pusillanimity, or his 
patriotism for affectation. He seemed the natural 
chieftain of a soldierly people. And the people of the 
Southern States, invaded by a power which has no 
human or political right to tres upon their terri- 
tories, have demonstrated Pot mm to be soldierly in 
every respect. They knew what “ Stonewall” Jackson 
was before he had been a month in the field. They re- 
cognised the glance of the eagle and the heart of the 
lion. They saw that he could think while he was 
fighting. They saw that his head was cool while his 
blood warmed with the charging column or the firm- 
set square. They understood him, and he understood 
them, and the result was that, when together, they 
never were defeated. Of no other commander, upon 
either side, can so much be predica’ 

The Southern journals, in the first outbreak of their 
sorrow, declared that they would rather have spared 
an entire brigade than have parted with “ Stonewall” 
Jackson. The expression, in the precipitancy of a sud- 
den sorrow is natural, but scarcely, perhaps, justifiable. 
An entire brigade means fifteen or twenty thousand 
human beings—fifteen or twenty thousand anxious 
families, claiming the generous memory of the world in 
the day of danger and battle. But the name of the 
hero survives. The men who fought under him will 
not disgrace the renown they and he acquired in so 
many glorious fields. 

It may be very easy, and is, of course, immeasurably 
infamous, on the part of Northern newspapers to exult 
over his fall, and to bless the bullet that smote him; 
but the thought of “ Stonewall” Jackson will be as a 
standard at the head of a charging column, as an 
emblem and symbol of triumph, an incentive and stim- 
ulus to chivalry. Well has it been said and coolly has 
it been repeated by writers who cannot read without 
stealing, that “the dead are no man’s enemies.” “Stone- 
wall” Jackson was a principle incarnate; but in his 
grave he is consecrated in the history of the entire 
American race, Federal and Confederate. 

The most singular fact connected with his death is, 
that the ball which struck him was fired accidentally 
by one of his own men. No northern cartridge laid him 
low. Like General Wolfe, upon the Plains of Abraham, 
he was struck down by a countryman and a friend, in 
the heat, the glare, the darkness, and the confusion of 
a tremendous battle-day. Next to this, the circumstance 
most worthy of record is the varied character of the 
man, as exemplified by his conduct before and after 
fighting. 

Solemn as Cromwell in his tent, he was gay as 
Rupert in the field. He would pray all night under 
canvas and unsheath his sabre next morning, as 
though he were about to open a ball. He was, 
dapinesate, like the Norman who conquered, and 
the Saxon who was defeated at Hastings; a Murat in the 
saddle, a Havelock on sabbath-days, an Ironside in 
spirit, a Cavalier in manners; but, for ever, from the 
first alarm of war, to the last drawing of his breath, a 
hero. The death—almost the murder—of this good 
and gallant man comes home to us as an example of the 
myriad crimes which the politicians of North America 
are perpetrating in their savage, wanton, hopeless 
crusade against the South, and, under a false pretence, 
against the most vital principles of human liberty. 








Tue Paris Cab Company requires for its different 
services 4,000 coachmen and from 600 to 700 stablemen. 

Durie the last few days troops have been leaving 
Paris by the Western Railway for Cherbourg, where 
they will embark for Mexico. 

DEsraATCHES were sent on Saturday the 23rd ult. 
from the Colonial-office to the Governors of the settle- 
ments on the West Coast of Africa and Canada. 

Every corner of the large piece of the Poland of 
1772 which has fallen to the share of Russia may be 
now said to be in insurrection. 

Tue Mayor and Common Council of Washington 
have arrived at New York and presented a series of 
complimentary resolutions to General M‘Clellan. 

Sir Cuarves TREVELYAN’s Indian Budget has been 
published, and shows a surplus for the year 1862-63 of 
£937,000, and for 1863-64 of £815,000. 

A SPLENDID performance of Donizetti’s melodic Lucia 
di Lammermoor took place, on the 26th ult., at her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and introduced a new tenor, Signor 
Baragli, te a London audience. 

A MEETING was held at Stratford-upon-Avon on the 
29th ult. for the purpose of deciding upon the manner 
of celebrating the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth- 





day in 1864. The chair was occupied by the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, Lord Leigh, and the meet- 
ing was one of the largest held in Stratford for several 
years. 

Accounts from Paris state that Messrs. Erlanger and 
Co. have contracted a loan for the city of Bordeaux 
amounting to 17,000,000 francs. 

A DUEL was fought in Mississippi, lately, by S. K, 
Knott and A. W. Shott. The result was that Knott 
was shot and Shott was not. In those circumstances 
we would rather have been Shott than Knott. 

NorwiTHsTaNnDING the heavy accounts there were to 
balance on the Derby and Oaks, never perhaps did the 
process of “squaring” preceed more satisfactorily on 
those great events than on the present occasion. 

In consequence of the recent collision at Belgrade, 
the English Government has addressed a serious recom- 
mendation to the Servian Government to abstain from 
giving offence to the Turks. 

On Saturday, the 23rd of May, the Prince of Wales 
was elected patron of the Norfolk Agricultural Society, 
a communication having been received intimating his 
Royal Highness’s consent. 

In the summer of 1840 the poor of the Chorlton 
Union were engaged upon the Chat Moss in spade 
husbandry, which employed 385 able-bodied men for a 
year and three-quarters. 

WILBERFORCE says that “lovely flowers are tho 
smiles of God’s ess,” and it is pleasing to con- 
sider that there are no exhibitions more popular or 
none more innocent than flower shows. 

A Scorcn journal states that their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will probably 
pay a visit to Balmoral in the summer, arriving it. 

uly. 

CONSIDERABLE activity prevails at the military store 
department of the Royal Arsenal, in the preparation 
for shipment of guus, shot, shell, and other munitions 
of war, for home and foreign stations. 

AN account of thé receipts and expenditure for army 
and militia servicés for the year ending 31st March, 
1862, has been published. The amount granted for army 
services was £14,636,751, and for the militia, £637,000. 

INTELLIGENCE has been received at Liverpool that 
Captain Semmes, of the Alabama, is about to change 
his flag, and hoist it upon a more substantial but equally 
fast ship as the Alabama. 

Tue Ceylon pearl fishery fer 1863 has closed; the 
amount realised, £51,017, is £3,700 below the official 
estimate, and not two-thirds of what was generally 
looked for at the time that estimate was made. 

News from Havana announces that within the last 
month two ships, with 500 and 345 negro slaves 
respectively on board, had been captured just previous 
to the slaves being landed. 

Ir is understood that Secretary Chase received by 
the last steamer from E official advices from the 
Hon. Robert J. Walker, to the effect that he would pro- 
bably negotiate within a week 100,000,000 dols. on 
satisfactory terms, interest payable in London. 

Ir is, we believe, at present intended that his Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred shall reside in Edmburgh next 
winter, and pursue his studies there in connexion with 
the University, muchin the same style as his Royal 
brother, the Prince of Wales, did s year or two since. 

Tue Cumbrian Cup, exhibited in the International 
Exhibition last year, has been presented by some of the 
ladies of Cumberland to their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with an additional stand 
and appropriate ornaments. 

Mr. Mapreson is reported to have invited Madame 
Viardot to come over to this country for some per- 
formances of Orfeo, the test masterpiece of art, 
according to one critic, which the stage has seen since 
the days of Madame Pasta. 

Durine the week preceding Whitsuntide, falls of 
snow took place in different of Wales, and the 
weather was extremely cold. On the Tuesday the snow 
was ankle d¢éep on the Monmouthshire hills, a circum- 
stance which has not occured for many years past. 

WE have no favourable news from St. Petersburg. 
It appears that propositions for a suspension of hostili- 
ties between that country and Poland, proposed some 
time since by England and France, are not likely to be 
listened to. 

Tue negotiations between the Porte and Her 
Majesty’s Government for a telegraphic service to 
to India vid Bagdad and the Persian Gulf have been 
concluded, and a convention on the subject signed dur- 
ing the past week. 

A FATAL duel took place s few days ago between two 
privates of the 7th Lancers, named Juilart and Cribier, 
quartered at Haguenau (Bas-Rhin). They fought with 
sabres in the riding school in presence of the fencing 
master and other witnesses, when Cribier received a 
wound in the region of the heart, which caused instant 
death. 
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[SIR REGINALD DOES NOT APPROVE OF ELEANOR’S CODE OF SIGNALS. } 


VIOLETTA. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” &c., &¢. 


CHAPTER Ix 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven inher eye! 

In every gesture dignity and love. Milton. 
He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that bides a dark soul, and foul thoughts 

hted walks under the mid-day sun ; 

Himself is his own dungeon. Milton, 

TuovuGH our feelings are more wrapped up in the 
fortunes of the two children whom we left in such 
danger of separation in Chick Lane, we are compelled 
te follow for awhile in the footsteps of Sir Reginald 
Percival, whose sudden and violent passion for Eleanor 
Fontenoy was to affect in no common manner the 
future well-being of so many characters in our faith- 
ful history. 

Sir Reginald went down to Trewarren, and by his 
plausible manners and artful simulation of tenderness, 
easily won the hearts of Lady Chator and the children. 

However shrewd woman may be, she is almost 
always to be deceived through the affections. 

His gentle manners and tender solicitude for Edith 
and Maud quite effaced any lingering suspicions which 
might have existed in the mind of the banker’s widow. 
She even began to believe the accusations brought 
against him to be aberrations of the brain, and resolved 
to treat him with affection and confidence. 

At all events, she refused to believe in the baronet’s 
share in the abduction of his nephew, and preferred to 
accuse another than her own brother. 

She did not doubt the veracity of Abel Franks, but 
believed the direction of his suspicions misjudged. 

_ Rumours had reached her of the existence of yet another 
brother, about whom fearful stories had been told. 

This man she believed to be the real culprit. 

Not so Abel Franks. He knew well the character of 
the man he had to deal with, and resolved to be armed 
at all points, and even to resist him to the very utmost. 

_ An opportunity soon occurred which settled for some 
time to come the mutual position of master and servant. 

Sir Reginald Percival had, soon after his arrival, re- 
quired from his steward a list of all his servants, with 
the amount of wages and the date of their entering 
the service of the deceased baronet. 

“ Your list is pretty numerous,” he said, sarcastically. 
“Eh, what is this? William Blackmore, head game- 
keeper, appointed two days after my brother's death. 
By whose authority ?” 





“By mine.” 

“ Yours ”—here the baronet swore a fearful oath— 
““who gave you leave?” 

“Lady Chator.” 

“ Indeed! now I'd have you know, Mr. Abel Franks, 
at once and for ever, that you will be careful of any 
such interference with my authority. To show my 
disapproval of such license, I shall discharge this man 
at once.” 

“T think not, Sir Reginald.” 

“Think not,” roared the infuriated baronet; “ not 
only him but you. You will give up your stewardship 
and farm to-morrow.” 

“Sir Reginald Percival, I hold my farm for three 
lives, mine, my son’s, and grandson’s, and, if you will 
allow me, I will tell you in one word why you will 
neither discharge myself nor William Blackmore, but 
take us both into your especial favour.” 

“Man, what mean you?” roared the other, rising 
from his chair. 

“As the price of our silence,” said the steward, 

vely. 

“Silence!” gasped Sir Reginald. 

“ William Blackmore was one of the principal actors 
in the abduction of young Sir John Percival—who yet 
lives.” 

“Sit down, Franks—hush ! ” said Sir Reginald, turn- 
ing very pale and trembling in every limb, “ what is this 
you speak. My nephew not dead—abduction—explain 
yourself!” 

As he spoke, his face grew haggard, his eyes rolled 
wildly in their sockets. 

The steward was calm and collected. 

“Tho boy, John Percival, lives,” he said, “ he was 
not drowned, but stolen by that arrant knave and villain, 
Roderick Blake, and this William Blackmore assisted in 
the perpetration of the deed.” 

“ How know you-——” 

“That, Sir Reginald, is my secret; but it is enough 
that, having discovered it, to secure his silence, and 
enable you to control his conduct, I appointed him to 
this post.” 

“Does anyone know this secret besides?” asked the 
baronet, whose cheek was still blanched with terror. 

“None who will speak without my leave,” replied 
Abel Franks. 

“ And what are the conditions on which you will 
keep silence,” gasped the baronet. 

Abel Franks saw with secret satisfaction that the 
other avoided all allusion to his own share in the trans- 
action. 

He now knew him to be the guilty employer. 

“It is a terrible and fearful crime,” said Sir Reginald, 


; ‘recovering himself, “and as I benefit by it, I would not 





willingly have it spoken of. Name your conditions 
then.” 

“ Sir Reginald, my conditions are simple. This es- 
tate produces fifteen thousand a year—ample for the 
requirements of any man. Sir John—God bless him— 
left it not only unincumbered, but with a heavy balance 
at his banker's. I demand the management of the pro- 
perty, and a pledge that you will not mortgage or 
alienate one acre of your paternal domain.” 

The baronet winced, but he dared not hesitate. Still 
he resolved to make one more trial. 

“ Abel Franks,” he said, coolly, “ would you not ac- 
cept the donation, in fee simple, of the Moat, as your 
farm is called, to you and your heirs for ever?” 

“Not I.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is not in your power to give. This Roderick 
Blake may produce the real heir at any moment, and 
then what is the value of my land?” 

“He will never produce him,” said the baronet, for- 
getting himself.” 

“You have not slain him?” cried Abel in a wild 
and agitated tone of voice. 

“No! slain him, no! But Roderick can have no 
object in producing him, that I know of,” replied the 
other with considerable confusion of manner. 

“T don’t know, I don’t know; but any way, I will 
not accept one acre that belongs to the Percivals.” 

And after some further conversation, the steward 
went out of the room convinced that he was serving 
one of the greatest villains unhung within the four 


seas. 
He left the baronet in a state of extreme terror and 


‘perplexity. 


He that in a foreign land, and in a false name, had 
planned his crime so cunningly that heaven alone, and 
his own agents, could see the devices of his bad, black 
heart, to be at once, on landing in England, charged 
with his guilt, and to find himself in the power, not of 
one, but of several—was terrible. 

And yet what had he to fear? 

Roderick Blake was in his pay. 

Abel Franks had played the virtuous, but had al- 
lowed himself to be bought at the price of the manage- 
ment of the estate. 

William Blackmore was his servant. 

He determined, therefore, to bide his time, and if any 
of his agents, and the depositories of his secrets became 
dangerous, then he might act. 

He resolved in the meantime to enjoy himself, to play 
the good landlord, and to hasten as much as possible 
his nuptials with Eleanor Fontenoy. 

Though he knew she loved another, he was too well 
cognizant of the power of money, and too well aware 
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of her father’s character to doubt the success of his 
suit. 

Besides, he was a student of human nature, and he 
believed Eleanor to be one of those pliable and gentle 
natures who must love, and who are more likely to 
bend than break. 

The barovet firmly believed that could he but get rid 
»f Charles Murray, and make Eleanor his wife, that ere 
many months were over—she would transfer her affec- 
tions to himself. 

Indeed, Eleanor was not a woman of that energy and 
decision of character who could contend against the 
united force of circumstances, and the hostile opposi- 
tion of friends. 

She was a simple, good, pure-minded girl—of a 
loveable disposition, who, naturally enough, being 
thrown into the society of her manly and handsome 
cousin, had warmly returned his affection—giving to 
him the first fresh fragrance-of her virgin love. 

It now remains to be seen if she had the moral 
courage to preserve it unto him intact. 

The baronet was inclined to treat the mutual affec- 
tion of the lovers with far too much contempt. 

Because he knew how intense in some men the pas- 
sions grow upon them—and how fiercely burns the 
lamp ere it becomes extinct, he smiled atthe simple 
affection of boys and girls. 

He was unjust to youth. 

The grown man, the man in middle life; may be 
illumined: by a sincere and earnest passion; it may cap- 
tivate heart, senses, the very sou! itself, andit may be- 
come: heroic in its grandeur and reality;. but it isnot 
the- first, fresh bubbling forth of tlie untutored heart, 
whemall is new and wondrous in Heavem above, and 
earth beneath. 

Itis as different as the timid hesitation of the novice, 
just Being imitiated into the mysteries of freemasoniy, 
x some Germam illuminati society; and the more 
matured experiences of the votary who penetrates be- 
hind the very altar of the secret. 

Sir Reginald Percival was a very peculiar man. 

He was sincere in all his-passions—while they lasted. 
No doubt, no glimpse of the future, no fear of satiety or 
monotony ever crossed his mind. He loved passionately 
aud ardently for a time, and then cast away the object 
of his affection as coolly and deliberately as he would a 
garment or a faithless servant. 

The memory of his once fierce and burning passion 
was:gone at.once and for ever. 

Despite the selfish and ungenerous nature of his in- 








“T don’t know who can! 
Eleanor?” 

“ Writing in her room.” 

“That girl’s always reading or writing; regular 
boarding-school miss,” said the admiral, with a peculiar 
smile at the baronet. 

The three girls started. 

“Simple and unaffected in her tastes,” replied the 
baronet, courteously. 

“Good girl enough; excellent daughter; make a 
capital wife—oh! hang the gout; it’s enough to make 
a man swearall day. Will you call Eleanor? ” 

And the admiral looked as if he should like to have 
been on his own quarter-deck, and flogged the whole 
black list. 

Eleanor came in blushing and smiling. She did not 
forget Sir Reginald’s allusion to her clandestine meeting 
in the park. 

“Will you stop and dine—no refusal—you shall: run 
away-at the second bottle, and the girls shall give. you 
some music. Now, no deni 

“But my lord 

“Nonsense! Eleanor, show Sir Reginald the terrace 
while Prig dresses my leg-—there, ring for Prig and go 
about your business.” 

Sir Reginald Percival, nothing loth, took the arm of 
Eleanor, and. apologising to the other lidies that he 
could not take charge: of all, led the way on to the 


terrace. 
“ Poor Charles ! ” said two of the sisters, lifting up 
ir hands. 


But Frances, where is 





“Poor Eleanor! *put imher sister Franees. 

“ Why ?” asked the twoothers in a breaths 

“ Because she loves Charles, and will yet; I fear, in 
obedience to pa’s wishes, marry this man. [saw it in 
pa’s eye. There is an understanding between them.” 

“ Then,” said the eldest damghter, spitefully—shie was 
turned thirty—“all I can saya this, she is a very fortu- 
nate girl. CousinCharles hasn’ta penny, and Sir Regi- 
nald is the first mateh inthe county—not that I like the 
man, too dark and’saturnine for me. I speak of his rauk 
and fortune.” 

“Tf he marries: her he will break her heart,” eried 
Frances; “ while consin. Charles would make. her very 
hap yy.” 

af often wonder cousin Charles and you didn’t make 
a match,” said Mary, the eldest. 

“ Nonsense,” laughed Frances; “ besides, you forget 
Jones—my dear Jones!” 

“Law, F anny, how can you talk: so—a Jones mairy 


teutions towards: Eleanor. Fontenoy, he had no fear of | a Fontenoy ?” said Mary, severely. 


the future: Once she was his wife, he meant to love 


“ My dear Mary, he is a captain in the Navy, an. ex- 


atid. cherish and be faithful unto her—while of her | cellent-hearted man, is very fond; of me, has a com- 


affection he entertained nota doubt. 
Avery few daysalter his avrival, having seen his prin- 


cipal. tenants, and formally inducted. Abel Franks. in | 
his post as steward, and confirmed the appointment of | 


William. Blackmore. as head gamekeeper, he deter- 
mined to pay his promised visit to. Admiral Lard Charles 
Fontenoy. 

There were two routes;by which the tower of Fon- 
tenoy was to be. gained—oune by, crossing the ferry, the 
ether, considerably longer, by turning inland and cross- 
ing a small stone bridge. 

‘Having 4 due regard to his own dignity, Sir Reginald 
chose the latter course, and, mounting his. horse, can- 
tered off, — by his groom, on his formal visit to 
is. bride. lee 

He had come to the resolution of gently unmasking 
bis. batteri 

We = = that the noble: admiral. had four un- 
married.daughters,. It willreadily them be understood 
that the arrival of their neighbour,. the baronet, whose 
rent-roll was now known as. exactly at. Fontenoy as it 
was at Trewarren, excited no little flutter in certain 
maidenly bosoms. 

Not.that the young female brood of Fontenoys were 
more particularly mercenary than other people, but the 
idea of, fifteen thousand a year, a live baronet, and the 
position of mistress of such noble estates—would set 
most wengaged young ladies thinking. 

Now, Eleanor was not present when Sir Reginald 
was introduced; he found only the admiral, who was 
sufiering from gout, and his three eldest daughters. 

“ Ah! come at last, neighbour,” said Lord Charles; 
‘“theught you'd forgotten us—would, have come over 
before, but.my confounded gout has just set. in—done 
up fora day or two. Hang it! I don’t. drink above 
three bottles a day !” 

Sir Reginald smiled. 

“ That would lay me up for a month,” he said. 

“ Don’t doubt it,” grumbled Lord Charles; “ every- 
thing good went out with the war. Not.only is there 
no more fighting, nomore prize-money, buta man can’t 
drink now-a-days,” 

“| don’t know,” replied the baronet. “I fancy there's 
a we many like their bottle. stil. I uever could drink 
much.” 

He lied most egregiously. It was not: many years 
before that he indulged freely im raw spirits, but the 
reasons and avocatious wiiich. brought. him. to this de- 
gradation were over now. 








| fortable estate, and I don’ t know but what if he asks 
me again, I shall say yes.” 

And to look at. her,, one would fancy that it was 
very likely she would be asked again, for a prettier, 
merrier, more laughing little woman never was: seen. in 
this world. She had blue eyes, and auburn hair, a 
skin dazzlingly fair, accompanied by a plumpness 
which was not without its charms. 

“ Papa will not give his consent— marry a commoner 
—Jones too.” 

“Well, as I always did mean to marry, and don’t find 
any lords come rushing. after me, I suppose I must put 
up with a commener, which, mind you, when it is good- 
looking, honest-hearted, and affectionate, is not such a 
bad thing after all.” 

His sisters made no reply. In. their hearts they were 
well convinced that a very moderate commoner indeed 
would satisfy them. One was thirty-two, the other 
nine. and twenty——both unmarried simply from the ex- 
orbitance of their wishes. They therefore merely for- 
bore lest this failing should peep forth. 

Meanwhile, Prig had entered the room in attendance 
on. the admiral. 

Prig was an,ex-mariner, who. had been exalted many 
years to the post of the admiral’s body-servant. No 
one knew his: ways.so well, or knew better how to 
manage him. He was a most admirable nurse, as gentle 
and tender as a woman, and. for this reason invaluable 
to the. old officer, whe-suffered occasionally, not only 
from gout, but from old wounds. 

Lord Charles Fontenoy would not have parted from 
him for a dozen new-fangled domestics. 

But if Prig had his good qualities he had also his 
defects. He was very deaf, and had a habit of talking 
to himself aloud, which was peculiarly offensive, as 
he had no measure in his strictures—even upon his 
master. 

Prig had been ashore near twenty years, the prin- 
cipal part of which time had been spent at Fontenoy, 
where the admiral’s large family had been brought up. 

Now Prig’s favourites in the family were Eleanor aud 
Charles Murray—in whose secret; indeed he was— 
though he took care not to let the admiral know this. 

As he entered the room, instead of paying attention 
to the admiral, he walked straight to the window Jook- 
ing out on the terrace, and put his gaunt, thin face 

against the glass. 

“Will you come here?” roared the gouty old ad- 
miral. 








“Coming! So he’s got her in tow, has he? Scoundrel! 
thief!” 

The latter part of the speech intended only for him- 
self, but heard quite distinctly. 

«Prig!” 

“My lord! Robbed the Worcester coach once. Master 
ought to be ashamed of himself. I should.” 

“Prig, you villain!” 

“ Quite willing, my lord, whenever you are ready. 
Shouldn't have a daughter of mine—ought to be hung!” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” said Lord Charles 
Fontenoy in low hissing tones, which made his domestic 
turn round and approach his side. 

“ Let me change the flannels, and you will feel more 
comfortable,” replied Prig, kneeling down and preparing 
to act; “ forged cheques on a bank once.” 

“Do you intend to drive me mad, Prig?” said the 
nobleman, clutching his crutch, “ will you tell me who 
you are talking about.” 

“Sir Reginald Pereival—as if he didn’t know—the 
man on the terrace there with your daughter—old fool, 
I daresay would give her to him rather than to.a man like 
Charles Murray.” 

“Scoundrel! what. are you muttering about Charles 
Murray—has he ever dared to look at my daughter,” 
roared the admiral, forgetting the other’s insolence in 
his rage at this new view of things. 

“ Not he—he’s too much afraid of you—more fool he, 
I ain’t—but:if you were a man, you'd have given your 
Eleanor te the:child of you wife’s dead sister—old cur- 
mudgeon promised to treat him like a son—who’s worth 
ten of this rascal, whose title and wealth only keep 
him from being hanged.” 

“Oh! ah! eh! will nobody kick this fellow out of 
doors—oh! ah! eh!” roared the admiral, whose passion 
inflamed the gout, and drove him nearly mad. 

“ Keep cool,” said Prig, quietly arranging the band- 
ages, “or you'll drive the gout into your stomach, 
and then, good-bye port wine—and a good job too—be 
quiet, I say, or you'll have to * put to bed, and send 
for the doctor, who'd soon give you a passport to the 

and serve you right, for a brutal old drunken 
ax hard to his children as he was to his crew.” 

The admiral groaned in bitter agony of mind and 
body. He knew ’Prig too well not to be aware that he 
would say nothing not founded on fact. When, there- 
fore, he felt the relief which usually followed a change 
of flannel and some soothing lotion, he began in a 
whining and conciliatory tone of voice: 

“ Now Prig, you mutinous scoundrel, you know I’ve 
always been a good master to you, and put up with all 
your insolence——” 

“Tnsolence! my lord,” cried Prig, who was utterly 
unable to comprehend his habit of speaking aloud. 

“Well, never mind, call it what you will: but you 
have been speaking about Sir Reginald—what do you 
know of him ?”” 

“No good.” 

“ Well, tell.me all about him.” 

Prig told him all he had ever heard, and the admiral 
listened to him with utter astonishment, But eighteen 
years had passed away, and the baronet was still a free 
man. 

On reflection, Lord Charles Fontenoy resolved to 
make no change in his matrimonial projects, The 
young man had sown his wild oats, and was now a 
man_of rank and fortune. 





CHAPTER X. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden biaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears; 


And slits the thin-spun life. Milion. 
Alas! by some degrees of woe 
We ev'ry bliss must gain; 
The heart can ne'er a transport know, 
That never feels a pain. Lord Lyttelton. 


Tue view from the terrace was magnificent. The 
small but comfortable house which had been built up 
by the side of the feudal tower, was situated, upon a 
kind of rocky promontory, on one side of which was 
the estuary which lay between it and Trewarren 
House, on the other, the bay of St. Margaret. 

‘Lhe parapet of the terrace formed the three sides of 
a square, of which the house was the fourth, 

In front, away as far as eye could reach, was the 
sea, now obscured bya heavy fog or mist, which disguised 
even the depth of the declivity on the summit of which 
they stood; but to the left the wooded banks of the 
estuary were clearly visible, as well as. the roof of 
Trewarren House. 

“ Ours, Sir Reginald, is the rugged side, and though 
we may boast of picturesqueness, there is a repose 
about your woods which is charming,” said Eleanor, 
whose eyes were fixed all the time upon the mist-clad 
sea, as if she would have peneirated its mysteries; but 
who spoke because she felt bound to say something, 

“Our plantations and woods are well enough,” re- 
plied the baronet, gravely. 
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“ And Trewarren is a fine old house, is it not?” she 
continued. 

* Have you never seen it?” 

“Never!” 

“Then you will, I hope, support the prayer of my 
petition, from your humble servant, Lady Chator, and 
my charming little nieces, thet you would come round 
to dinner on Tuesday next,” said the baronet, bowing 
with quite foreign gallantry. 

“Pa is not very well,” replied Eleanor, blushing, 
who had another reason; “but if he should be 
better-——” ’ 

“JT should be proud to show you my pictures,” con- 
tinued Sir Reginald, in a soft and ‘seductive voice. 

Eleanor could not reply. A faint feeling of dread 
fell upon her heart. 

“Trewarren is a fine old place, but it wants one 
great charm in my eyes,” he added. 

“ And that ?” faltered Eleanor. 

“Ts a fair mistress to preside over its interior ar- 
rangements. 

“T thou 


” 


” 
ght Lady Chator 

“My sister is a very excellent person. I allude to 
that of which misfortune and adverse circumstances 
have hitherto deprived me—a wife.” 

Eleanor said nothing. 

“From the age of twenty, interested relatives placed 
a bar between myself and my dear father, so that in 
his eyes I was an outcast. Too proud to sue for par- 
don, where no crime existed, I went abroad, buried 
myself in obscurity, refused myself the beggar’s luxury 
of woman’s love; so that I stand here, at nearly forty 
years of age, seeking my first affection. Am I not to 
be pitied, Miss Fontenoy ?” 

“Really, Sir Reginald,” said Eleanor, with a faint 
attempt at a laugh, which a rapid glance at his grave 
and sorrowful face instantly checked, “you choose 
strange confidants.” 

“Where can a man of heart and feeling seek conso- 
Yation but in the bosom of woman, where lie all those 
treasures of pity and love which we so vainly seek at 
times to discover. Your kind and sisterly affection for 
your excellent young cousin showed me at once how 
tender a heart you posessed.” 

Eleanor turned deadly pale. 
ing the earnest and passionate tones of the speaker. 
What should she do—what should she say ?—he left 
her little time for reflection. 

“At first I feared and dreaded your private inter- 
view with your cousin boded evil. I thought, in fact, 
that it portended a serious affection. I was soon un- 
deceived.” 

“How?” was all her trembling, agitated lips could 

utter. 
“T delicately hinted as much to your worthy father, 
who indignantly repelled the insinuation, and would 
have expelled Lieutenant Charles Murray his house 
but for me.” 

“For you?” » 

“Yes, Miss Fleanor,” he said, speaking low—he 
saw the other girls bending their wondering looks upon 
them from the other end of the terrace. “I saw at 
once that you had a deep interest in the welfare of your 
cousin, and I at once became his friend.” 

“ His friend ? ” 

“Yes; and now, my dear Miss Eleanor, may I 
venture to hope that an alliance approved by your 
father, ardently desired by one who adores you, may, 
on reflection, meet with a favourable response iu the 
kind and tender heart of Eleanor Fontenoy? I should 
not have ventured so early,” he added, as he noted an 
expression of countenance which boded no good to 
hin, “ to press my attentions upon you had not the ad- 
niral at once and frankly accepted my suit.” 

Eleanor Fontenoy had been about to answer.as she 
should have answered. She was about to say at once 
that she declined the honour of his hand, for that her 
hand and heart were irrevocably given—she was about 
to say, as she should have said, that she loved Charles 
Murray and was his affianced wife, but the allusion to 
her stern father checked her. 

The very idea of divulging her secret ‘so that it 
might reach him, struck like an icebolt to her heart. 

She answered him with fatal reservation of mind— 
unjust to Sir Reginald, ungenerous to Charles Murray. 

“Really, Sir Reginald, I was not aware—I could 
not know—this very sudden offer quite overwhelms 
me.” 

“My dear Miss Eleanor, I wish no hasty decision. 
Take time to deliberate on the most important action of 
life—Heaven forbid that you should hastily accept a 
regret, Reflect, my dear Miss Bleanor, on my earnest 
and devoted passion—my heart, my hand, my fortune 
are yours—you have the decided approval of your 
father. But I perceive that you are agitated—pray 
retire if you wish it, we shall meet at dinner.” 

Eleanor made no reply, but feigning to hear her 
father call, hurried to escape 'to her own room, where 
she gave vent to sorrow in a burst of passionate tears. 

Meanwhile, Sir Reginald approached the three 
sisters. 

“Pardon me, ladies; if my discussion with your 


There was ‘no mistak- 








charming sister should have made me appear neglectful. “She did me the honour to demand time to reflect,’ 


Really you are charmingly situated here; the view must | 
be magnificent when there is no mist.” 

“Tis clearing away,” said Frances, with a slightly 
sarcastic smile; “for I can see the sails of a large 
ship.” 

“Ah!” replied the baronet, turning sharply round. 

While he had been so intently in conversation with 
Eleanor, a faint breeze had stirred the fog, and sent 
it curling in stately masses to the east. Slowly and 
majestically the huge cloud of vapour broke and soared 
upward, and left at first a cavernous opening in the 
mouth of the bay, which soon spread to the whole 
hcr'zon. 

Beneath the rising mist the mast and sails of a large 
frigate could clearly be distinguished. 

“ A fine ship ? ” said the baronet. 

“The Electra, Captain de Courey—our cousin 
Charles's ship,” replied Frances, with a slight touch of 
malice in her tones. 

She loved her sister and she loved her cousin, and she 
saw with undisguised anger the efforts of the baronet 
to supplant the gallant sailor m Eleanor’s affection. 

“Indeed!” continued Sir Reginald, with his old 
courteous smile; “then I suppose I shall have the plea- 
sure of his company to-day ?” 

“Well, that depends! Captain de Courcy is fond 
of joining our socicty, but 1 question if he is aware of 
our arrival. Would you like to see him?” 

“Tt would give me the greatest pleasure,” replied the 
baronet, who inwardly cursed her officiousness. 

Frances hastened to the window of the drawing-room 
and beckoned Prig. 

“Your honour! ” ‘said that worthy, at once advancing 
with military precision. 

“The Electra is in sight. I wish you to fire a salute 
and hoist the flag. This gentleman wishes to have 
the pleasure of being introduced to the officers?” said 
Miss Frances, turning to the baronet. 

“Then he shall—and much good may it do him; the 
gun is loaded, and the colours are in my pocket. 
Charley shall know «what's going on, that he shall.” 

The daughters of the old admiral, who were fully 
aware of the nature of Prig’s stage whispers and melo- 
dramatic asides, were obliged to turn away to conceal 
their laughter, while Sir Reginald listened with the 
most profound astonishment and rage. 

“ What are you muttering about?” he said, turning 
his lowering brow on Prig. 

“ Wonld like to fire yourself would you?” replied 
Prig; “would not be the first time, I dare say?” 

“You fellow ? ” 

“Yes, sir; ready in one minute. A man who would 
rob a coach is just the card for a pirate.” 

Sir Reginald turned slowly round, and to his intense 
satisfaction saw that the ladies were at some distance 
laughing heartily. 

“ May I venture,” he said, approaching and throwing 
off the.sickening sensation of dread which the last sen- 
tence had brought over his whole being, “ to ask the 
cause of your merriment.” 

“ That horrid Prig,” replied Frances, still laughing, 
“is so deaf, and talks to himself so oddly, we cannot 
help laughing. He doesn’t know he speaks so loud ; 
its very funny sometimes.” 

“Very funny,” said Sir Reginald. 

Bang! Bang! 

“ There is the signal that all are at home, and cap- 
tain and officers to dinner,” said Frances. 

Up went a union-jack. 

“Signal to captain to bring Charles Murray, at all 
events,” she continued. 

“ Oh ! ” 

A couple of reports from heavy ship-cuns soon 
awakened the echoes of the bay, while an ensign rose 
to the peak. 

“Captain will do himself the pleasure, and Mr. 
Charles is free for the day,” said Frances, smiling. 


said the wily baronet. 

“Then, rely on it, Sir Reginald, there is no serious 
engagement on my-sister’s part. ; She would not hav: 
taken any time to consider, had she been seriously 
engaged. Still, you surprise me, Sir Reginald!” 

“ How so?” 

“ Lalways thought tirere was @ secret understanding 
between Charles and Eleanor; but that nothing was to 
be.said until he rose in his profession, when there could 
be no possible objection to kim, But I suppose I have 
been mistaken.” 

“T hope and trust so!” said the baronet fervently, 
“for I have set my heart upon this marriage. I have 
been a single man these many years—and as neigh- 
bours we ought toseek the union of our two families. 

“ Sir Reginald, I love my sister, which makes me 
bold—might not an elder sister ” she faltered. 

* Yourself, fair charmer?” cried the baronet, with 
affected delight. 

“No,” said the ‘resolute girl; ‘were a duke at my 
feet, I would not resign my Jones for all his rank and 
wealth. I am engaged, Sir Reginald; but my elder 
sister——” 

“ Not another word, dear madam! Hed you yonr- 
self have been free, I might have paused. Butmo, my 
heart is all given to your sister, and I hope and trust I 
shall receive the same aid and assistance from the 
rest of the family as I have received from your 
father.” 

“My sister’s happiness is my first consideration,’ 
replied Frances, gravely. “I can promise nothing.” 

“You will not be my enemy ?” 

*No!” 

“Then not a word! If the young people are en-~ 
gaged, I shall be refused; if not, 1may hope. Fare- 
thee-well, till dinner-time.” 

Smiling at this somewhat theatrical address, Frances 
ran into the house, while Sir Keginald, leaning over the 
parapet, watched the approach of the boat which .ke 
had reason to believe contained his happy rival.” 

(To be continued.) 


A ROMAN CUSTOM. 

AmoncG the middle classes in Rome, as soon as 0 
mother has given birth to a child, the commare, who is 
the English cummer, gammer, or, in pelite phrase, 
godmother, presents her with a large bacile or bow), 
heaped full of such articles of food as are fitting for her. 
The contents of the bacile are generally paste of all 
forms and patterns, such as maccaroni, vermicelli, stelletti , 
anellettie, and capelletti, which are built up inte gro- 
tesque shapes, the favourite design being of a ship, 
with maccaroni masts, sailing in a sea of ino, where 
imbedded eggs show, dolphin-like, their backs—~deli- 
cate young chickens—and savoury herbs vegetate 
luxuriantly round the «mooth tim of the bowl. This 
bacile, built so curiously, ‘and Jooking for ail the-world 
like ‘the bow] the wise men of Gotham went:to sea in, 
is formally presented to the mother with ia gracious 
ceremony of congratulation. 

Before the birth of the child, nothing is semuch 
guarded against by all who surround her as odours. 
Visitors are enjoined to put aside every kind of per- 
fume before entering her chamber. Flowers are 
strictly prohibited, and any husband who shonid dave 
to bring a cigar into the:room would be looked upon 2s 
a mere brute; and though they will keep the windows 
and doors closely shut ‘until the air is foul with over- 
breathing, and leave the long wicks of their lamps ‘to 
pour a poisonous smoke into the already ‘stale!atmo- 
sphere, yet at the same time, in order to guard:agaimst 
the evil effects of a chance perfume, they will coverthe 
bed, and stick into the nostrils of the mother tho ‘leaves 
of the matricario, which is used asa sedative to prevent 
spasms and nervousness. 

Nor is this custom confined ‘to the sick chamber ‘of 





“ And yonder comes the boat,” put in Mary. 


** And does Miss Eleanor understand these signals ?” | 


asked the baronet. 

“Perfectly; they were of her own invention,” said 
Frances; “and as we are to have a regular dinner- 
party, I must run and dress. You will excuse us, Sir 
Reginald. 

“One word,” replied the baronet, eagerly; “one 
single word, Miss Frances.” 

The sisters had hurried to their toilette. 

“T am in a hurry,” said the merry-hearted girl. 

“ Miss Frances, I have a very serious reason for ask- 
ing you a very serious question. Is there any attach- 
ment in existence between Mr. Charles Murray and 


the patorientt. Ihave seen'stout hearty women, walk- 
ing about the streets with two great sprigs ‘of this 
plant thrust into their nostrils, and presenting a most 
ludicrous appearance. Long before the birth of*the 
child the commare and compare have been chosen among, 
the most important acquaintances of the parents, and, 
the moment the happy result takes place, ‘the ‘husband 
hastens to inform them of it, and to make preparations 
for the ceremony of baptism, which usually tis per- 
formed within forty-eight hours. 

In the meantime the “wise ‘women ” of ‘the neigh- 
bourhood, who are thongltt to: be skilled ‘in divination, 
areadmitted to the chamber of ‘the ‘mother, and /then, 
after examining carefully the ‘infant, ‘they prophesy bis 





yourcharming youngest sister? ” 

This was said so earnestly that Frances looked quite 

ave. 

“ Really, Sir Reginald!” 

“ Miss Frances, I am deeply concerned in the matter. 
With your father’s consent and decided approval, I 
have made a proposal to your youngest sister, which 
she has not rejected.” 

“ Not rejected ? ” cried Frances, in tones of. genuine 
astonishment. 


fortune and wish him all sorts of nck. ‘The husband 
| meanwhile makes all the arrangements for the baptism, 
| which it is the ambition of every Roman ‘should take 
place either at St. Peters or St. John Lateran’s, and 
repares presents for the levatrice, the saeristan, the 
bell-ringer, the coachmen who re'to drive the:company 
to the church, the cherico and the ‘curato—for no -cere- 
mony is ever performed in Reme without mencia to all 
the parties concerned.—Roba di Roma. By W. W. 
Story. ' 
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MIRANDA. 


a Sone ence 
CHAPTER XIIL 
Thou art my daughter—never loved as now— 
Thou mountain maid, thou child of liberty. 
BeryarD Barton. 

In the morning Mrs. Baldwin and her beautiful 
daughter sat together in the chamber that had been 
assigned to the maiden. The low, luxurious sofa was 
drawn up to the fire, and Mrs. Baldwin sat in it, with 
her daughter at her side, her arm round her waist, 
never tired of caressing her, never weary of contem- 
plating her, ever seeking a deeper and more real con- 
sciousness of the joy of possessing her. Passing her 
fingers through the soft, glittering ringlets, the lady 
murmured— 

“ Strange, I never thought you were my lost child, 
yet ever felt it! When I first saw those sweet, wist- 
ful blue eyes fixed on mine, I felt something in their 
look that was familiar—something that was intimate— 
that was my own—that was of myself! Your eyes 
had the very same expression that they had often worn 
when you were an infant on my bosom, when, waking 
up from your infant slumbers, you would look out upon 
life with new wonder, and then up to me with a ques- 
tioning, loving, trusting look, as if asking what it 
was! Can you tell me why you looked at me with 
such a searching, eager, fond, look ?” 

“ Yes—yes, lady—yes, dear mamma, I know!” said 
the maiden, gravely—almost solemnly. 

“ Why was it, then?” asked the lady, bending over 
her to press a kiss upon her forehead. 

“Sweet mother, it was because I half recognized 

at” 

“So it was with me, my own—first I loved you for 
looking at me with little Blanche’s eyes, and now I 
love you for your sweet self! Now all the past seems 
bridged over, and I seem never to have lost you really! 
Now, love, I trust you will be happy! Come, now, 
your father has got through with his newspapers, and 
I hear him walking up and down the hall—let us go to 
him!” 

Again embracing her new-found treasure, the lady 
rose, and, followed by the maiden, led the way down 
stairs. Stephen Baldwin was pacing up and down the 
long central hall—a usual relaxation with him after 
sitting long over his papers. He turned with a smile 
to meet them, and playfully offered an arm to each for 
an in-door promenade, he said. They had not made 
many turns before there was a ring at the front door 
bell, and the servant who answered it returned and 
brought a letter in his hand, which, he said, was for the 
young lady. Stephen Baldwin took it with the design 
of passing it immediately to his daughter, but, in 
doing so, his eyes fell upon the strange superscription : 
“To Mrs. Horace O'Neil.” His brow reddened with a 
look of surprise, displeasure, and annoyance, and, re- 
turning it to the servant, he said— 

“ There is no one here who bears the name upon this 
letter. There is probably a mistake—take it back to 
the person who brought it!” And without even con- 
descending to inquire who that “ person who brought 
it” might be, Stephen Baldwin turned upon his heel 
and continued his walk. 

The servant bowed and left the hall. Mr. Baldwin 
had scarcely taken a second turn, before the servant re- 
entered with the letter, saying— 

“If you please, sir, the messenger who brought this 
letter is Mr. Horace O’Neil’s man, and he says there is no 
mistake, and that it was sent to my young mistress!” 

“Horace!” said Blanche, impulsively dropping her 
father’s arm, and going and taking the letter from the 
servant. 

“ Give me that letter, my dear!” said Stephen Bald- 
win, reaching forward his hand to take it from her. 

“Oh, sir—my father! It is from Herace!” said 
Blanehe, detaining it with a pleading look. 

“Have you glanced at the superscription of that 
letter, my dear?” 

“ No, sir!” 

“ Read it, then, and tell me if you answer to such a 
name!” 

Blanche turned the letter up, and read :— 

‘Mrs. Horace O’Neil”—and her fair face flushed 
almost purple, and then paled, and she looked from the 
letter to her father and her mother in amazement. 

“There, you perceive, my dear, what sort of a right 
this misguided young man wishes to establish to you! 
Now, give me the letter, that I may return it! Come, 
my dear—why do you hesitate? ” 

But Blanche still detained the letter, and looked in 
doubt and anxiety from her father to her mother. 
Stephen Baldwin had patience with her, and gave her 
time. At last she said— 

“ Father, I know that you are a just man, and that 
you will tell me what is right! I am very ignorant, 
father, and I wish to know whether this really is my 
true name that is written on this letter—because if it is 
I must keep it!” 

“ Your name, my dear? Why, assuredly not! What 
do you mean by such a question? Answer me!” 


“JT meant, father, to ask whether that ceremony 
which was almost over had not made me Horace’s 
wife?” 

“ No—not if it had been quite over! Assuredly not! 
| You are under age, Blanche! You belong to your 
| father and mother! Only they can give you in mar- 
riage!” 

Blanche, for all answer, silently handed her father 
the letter. Stephen Baldwin, after a few moments’ re- 
flection, seemed to have conquered his first emotion of 
haughty indignation. He sent his servant to tell the 
bearer to wait for ananswer. Then leaving the mother 
and daughter together, he went to his study, taking 
the letter with him. Here he sat down and wrote to 
Horace O'Neil, intending to inclose Horace’s letter in 
his own. Stephen Baldwin seated himself in his leather 
chair, drew his writing-table before him, and sat reflect- 
ing what he should do in this case. Most fathers in 
Mr. Baldwin's circumstances would have felt themselves 
more than justified—would have felt themselves con- 
strained—to break off all friendly intercourse with the 
wild, unpromising, young radical agitator, and to de- 
stroy at once and for ever every shadow of a hope of 
his future union with his daughter and heiress. Most 
fathers would have punished the boy’s insolence by 
sending back his letter inclosed in a scornful reply, or 
with a more scornful silence. Most fathers would have 
hurried their young daughter away, brought every in- 
fluence of family affection and filial duty to bear upon 
her heart, and every allurement of travel, change of 
scene, society, splendour, and luxury, te charm her 
fancy, and to win her from the memory of her childish 
love. And as far as the daughter's welfare alone was 
interested, this might haye been very well, and it would 
have promised not unfairly for eventual success; for it 
was evident to Stephen Baldwin, as to all others who 
saw it, thatthe affection of Blanche for Horace was only 
the tender, guileless, outspoken love of an only sister 
for an only brother. Yes, this plan would have done 
very well for Blanche, only it would have destroyed 
Horace. Most fathers would have followed it—but 
Stephen Baldwin was not like most men. For one reason, 
he had more moral power than other men, and he 
did not feel obliged to crush a poor boy whom he might 
redeem, or with egotistical indifference to turn and 
abandon him to his own destruction, when he could 
form, guide, and elevate him to fame and fortune. 
Horace O'Neil was a wild, impetuous, ungovernable 
young radical—a political ignis fatuus, likely to lead 
men into bogs and quicksands, where he would also 
quench himself. All this was true. But instead of 
hurling this fiery young spirit down hill as to a native 
element, Stephen Baldwin would snatchit as a “ brand 
from the burning,” would place it on a hill, where it 
would be a light to the world—“ a burning and a shining 
light.” That were a glorious thing to do—and Stephen 
Baldwin was the man to doit. There is no great deed 
ever done that is not founded on a self-conquest, self- 
sacrifice—some darling selfish interest must be laid upon 
the altar to purchase the power of doing it. And the 
greater the power needed, the greater the propitiatory 
sacrifice demanded. 

Under these conditions, Stephen Baldwin had the 
power to redeem this soul alive. The offering required 
from him was a great one. Do you think it was a small 
affair for a man of his exalted rank—a man fami- 
liar with the adulations of the world, accustomed 
to all the splendour and refinements of courts 
and capital cities, and having one beautiful 
daughter, his sole heiress—to withhold her from the 
splendid destiny that might await her in the great world 
of society, and keep her as the prize held forth to en- 
courage and reward the upward struggles of a young 
man without family, fortune, friends, or distinction, ex- 
cept such as would be considered a credit for him to 
lose? But this Mr. Baldwin resolved todo. And hav- 
ing thus determined, he felt himself the arbiter of the 
youth’s destiny, the architect of his future fame and 
fortune. 

He laid the paper out before him, took a pen, and 
wrote to Horace. No words of ours could do justice 
to the spirit of this letter. He began, however, by cor- 
recting the boy’s mistake as to the claim he made upon 
Miss Baldwin. The marriage, he said, even supposing it 
had been completed, must still have been illegal, with- 
out her father’s consent—Miss Baldwin being under age. 

“Consult,” he wrote, “every lawyer you please— 
from a mere country pettifogger to a chief justice—and 
they will all, the most shallow and thé most profound, 
assure you that you have no legal claim upon Blanche. 
Consult any divine, and he will convince you that you 
have no moral or religious claim upon her. Then ask 

our own conscience what the others have decided. 

lanche is at present perfectly free. And now, having 
cleared away your false foundation, let us build you a 
better hope upon a surer ground.” 

And then he proceeded to unfold all his great and 
good wishes and intentions for the boy. He said to 
him what he had said to Blanche—that he pronounced no 
irrevocable sentence of separation between them—that, 
on the contrary, he held her up to him as an incentive 





to high achievement—a prize to be won—a crowning 





glory to a high career; and said that if the boy’s love 
were anything better than a mere selfish and exacting 
passion—if it were a high and holy principle—he would 
surely strive for her and win her. 

“And Ido not mean by this to say,” wrote Stephen 
Baldwin, “that you are bound to achieve a great social 
success, a world-wide renown—by no means—but be- 
come worthy of my child; and whether the world en- 
dorses your worth or not, you shall have her. It is not 
your worldly position that I find fault with. I myself 
am a man of the people, and I should say to a prince, 
though he were heir to a throne, and came courting my 
child, what I say to you—prove yourself worthy of my 
Blanche, before you ask me to give her to you. And 
now you will bear with the freedom of my words fo: 
two reasons. First, that I am the father of the maiden 
you love, and your father also in years and in knowledge 
of life. Secondly, because I am really and disinter- 
estedly seeking your good, as that of my own son!” 

Lastly, he wrote, that in returning the letter he acted 
in no spirit of resentment—but from mature delibera- 
tion, and under the strong conviction that in writing 
and superscribing such a letter, the boy had been influ- 
enced by ion, under a total misconception of his 
true position towards the maiden. He concluded by 
saying that he should be pleased to see him at the hall. 

——- Baldwin placed his own epistle, together 
with Horace’s, in an envelope, sealed and superscribed 
it, and rang for a messenger, in whose hands he placed 
it, to be given to O’Neil’s servant. 

° * * * * 

The next day, about noon, the party from the city, 
consisting of Sir Edward Leighton, Miss Clara, and 
Julia Baldwin, arrived. They were put in possession of 
this piece of secret family history as soen as possible 
after their establishment at the hall. The delight of 
Julia was affecting : it betrayed itself in a burst of tears, 
as she pressed the new-found darling fondly to her 
faithful, affectionate bosom. Clara embraced her 
adopted sister, and touched her warm, rosy cheek with 
her chilly lips, and then felt that she had done every- 
thing that was required of her. But Sir Edward 
Leighton, the yours baronet, when he was presented 
to the beautiful girl, started as if out of sleep—for he 
had been gazing on her in a perfect trance of admiration. 
This did not especially delight Miss Clara, who cer- 
tainly considered Sir Edward as her own peculiar ca- 
valier. In the course of a few days, the now somewhat 
large family were comfortably settled in their winter 
quarters, and preparations were in progress for Christ- 
mas. But in the meantime they heard nothing what- 
ever from Horace O'Neil, and Blanche grew daily more 
anxious and depressed. 

Often in her innocent frankness she expressed her 
anxiety, and asked her father or mother if either had 
heard anything of Horace; but her parents had heard 
nothing satisfactory of the young man. 

In the meantime, Horace had received Stephen Bald- 
win’s generous letter, but, maddened with love, jealousy, 
disappointment, and rage, the boy saw everything dis- 
torted through the false medium of his passions, and 
imagined that his claim upon Blanche was indisputable, 
and that Stephen Baldwin knew it to be so, and had 
written that temporising, conciliatory letter only to gain 
time, and put him off indefinitely. And therefore Ho- 
race, to use his own expression, resolved, “ by fair 
means or foul,” to get the maiden in his power. 

He sat up all one night to write to her, and in the 
morning he took the letter to Grantley Hall, and put it 
into the hands of James, with strict injunctions to carry 
it to his young mistress. James gave it into the charg 
of Susan, Blanche’s own maid, with directions to take 
it immediately up to Miss Baldwin. 

It was as yet early in the morning, and the maiden 
had just risen from her bed, and was standing before « 
dressing-glass, combing out her long, bright ringlets, 
when her maid entered, and laid the letter on the 
dressing-table before her. Blanche touk it up: it was 
directed to “ Mrs. Horace O'Neil.” The young girl lai(l 
it down again with a troubled countenance and « 
tremulous sigh, inquiring: 

“ Who brought this, Susan ?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Baldwin. James gave it to me 
to bring up to you!” 

Blanche took the letter up once more, turned it over, 
contemplated the superscription wistfully, and, wit! 
another sigh, put it into the hand of her maid, saying : 

“ Susan, take this letter back to the messenger who 
brought it, and say—mind, now, attend and repeat my 
words exactly, Susan—say that it has been misdirected 
—observe, misdirected!” 

“ Yes, miss!” said the maid, receiving the letter, an‘ 
leaving the room to obey. When she was gone, Blanche 
leaned her elbows on the dressing-table, dropped her 
face upon her hands, and soon the tears were stealing 
between her fingers. 

She wiped them hastily away, and lifted up her head 
as she heard her attendant return to the room. Susan 
entered, smiling, with the letter in her hand, and said: 

“Tt was Mr. Horace O'Neil who brought it, Miss 
Baldwin, and he says it was not misdirected—it w3s 
for you!” 
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«“ And where is Mr. O'Neil? ” inquired Blanche, in a 
faint voice, as tremblingly she took the letter. 

«“ He went away directly, Miss Baldwin.” 

Blanche finished her toilet, dismissed her attendant, 
and prepared to go down-stairs; but when quite ready 
she hesitated, drew the letter from her bosom, looked 
at it again, turned it over and over, trifled with the 
seal, dwelt upon the handwriting, and, notwithstand- 
ing the presumptuous superscription, pressed it fer- 
vently to her lips and bosom, sat down upon the sofa, 
and wept over it. She would have given much for the 
privilege of reading Horace’s letter, and answering it 
kindly and soothingly. But she knew her duty better. 
After her fit of crying was over, she rose again, folded 
the shawl across her breast, and went up to her father’s 
study, with the purpose of speaking to him about the 
letter she had received. She found both her parents 
there, in constltation. But as they saw her enter they 
broke off their conversation, and turned with smiles to 
welcome their beautiful child. 

She advanced to the table, and laid the letter before 
her father. Stephen Baldwin took it up, and looked at 
it with surprise and vexation. 

“ Another letter from that mad boy, my child? and 
with the same insolent superscription? Really—but I 
must be tolerant! Who brought it, my dear? When 
did you get it? And why did not you return it by the 
messenger ?” 

“Horace in person brought it, my dear father, and 
when I sent it back to him he returned it, and departed 
abruptly, before I could send it a second time—and se I 
have brought it to you, sir! ” 

“Mad fellow! I invited him to the house on the 
footing of a friend of the family! Why does he not 
come?” 

“I don’t know, sir, indeed! Perhaps the letter would 
explain!” 

“ Ah! and the seal is still unbroken! Isee! Blanche 
you are a good girl—a good girl!” he said, putting his 
arm round her waist, drawing her close to his side, 
and holding her so, while he asked, “ Now, what do you 
think of this letter, my child? You know, of course, it 
is @ very presumptuous act in him to address you by his 
name!” 

“ He is beside himself, father? ” 

“ And therefore I must endure, if I cannot cure his 
madness! Well, this letter, my love! I should like to 
know your secret heart, your sweet will about this!” 

“ Oh, my dear father, I should like to have it to read, 
and perhaps to answer!” 

Stephen Baldwin gave the letter back into her hands, 
and, embracing her fondly, said : 

“ Take it, then, my child. Goto your chamber. Read 
and answer it, if you please to do so. I find that I can 
trust my Blanche in all things! She is her mother’s 
daughter, truly!” and he pressed a kiss upon her cheek 
and rose and led her from the study. 

Gladly Blanche hastened up into her own apartment, 
closed the door, and broke the seal of her letter. And 
such a letter as it was! A wild, eloquent, impassioned 
appeal, bringing all the power, will, and obligation of the 
“potential mood” to bear upon thesubject—commanding, 
exhorting, entreating Blanche to return to him, by her 
duty, by their mutual love, by her vows pledged at the 
altar and registered in heaven. Blanche wept over it 
before she could compose herself to reply to it. 

Her answer was most loving, tender, and dutiful. She 
spared no words to assure him of her affection and 
fidelity; but she said that she belonged to her father, 
who had the exclusive disposal of her, and that she could 
not and would not trifle with her filial duty; that the 
name he addressed her by was not her name; that to 
persevere in addressing her by it must needs be offensive 
to her father, and therefore very painful to herself; that 
if he were patient, she would some day or other be pleased 
to wear his name—and with her father’s sanction, too. 
In eonclusion, she wrote : 

“ And now, dearest Horace, playmate, brother, lover, 
to me for so many years—andalways and forever dearest 
to my heart—much as I love you—and only Heaven 
knows how much, and only time can prove how faith- 
ful—I cannot carry on a secret correspondence with 
you; itis but just to tell you that every letter you 
write, however secretly it may reach me, must first go 
into my father’s hands before I read it. It must be so, 
dearest Horace! I should have no hope for our love, 
because I could not pray the Lord’s blessing on us, if 
I failed in my duty to my dear, noble, trusting father. 
He trusts me, Horace—and therefore, you know, it is 
impossible for me to deceive him. The letter that you 
sent me this morning I laid before him with its seal 
unbroken. And with the seal still unbroken he gave it 
back to my hand, and left me free to read and reply to 
it as I pleased. And though he exacted no promise, 
dropped no kind of a wish to see my answer, this an- 
swer must be laid before him for perusal before it is 
sent to you. He did not read your letter that I placed 
in his hands; he may not read this, my reply; but he 
must have the oppertunity of doing so.” 

Blanche finished her letter, as she had commenced it, 
with the most earnest assurances of affection and 
fidelity. And then she sata little while in reverie, 


before folding and sealing itup; and while she sat so 
she heard a gentle rap at the door, and thinking it was 
Susan come to put some more coal on the fire, she 
said : 

“Come in!” But when the door opened, it was 
Mrs. Baldwin who entered. 

“ Now, my dear mother, was it you? Did you rap 
before coming into your child’s room?” said Blanche, 
with a tender regret in her tone, as she rose to meet and 
embrace the lady. 

“ You are a sensitive little creature, Blanche!” 

“Ah, but, sweet mother, don’t rap at my door like a 
stranger again ! Come in at any hour of the day or night 
without rapping!” said Blanche, with a pleasing earnest- 
ness that made the lady smile, as she drew the girl to the 
sofa, and they sat down together; but she answered: 

“T think, my dear Blanche, it is best to carry the cour- 
tesies of life into the most intimate and endearing rela- 
tions: it will not make them less loving and tender, but 
more so. My child must have her privacy and her free- 
dom in her father’s house; and, besides, she came to her 
chamber to read and answer a letter! ” 

“Yes, mamma, and I have been along time about it— 
have I not? Butit was sucha long letter, and required 
such a long answer!” 

“ And have you finished it?” 

“ Yes, mamma!” 

“T supposed you had, when I came. And now, my 
love, if you are disposed, you may get ready to ride 
with Clara. Your ponies will be at the door in half an 
hour!” 

*“ And will you read my answer to Horace, while I 
am getting ready, mamma? ” 

“Shall I, my dear? ” 

“Oh; mamma!” said Blanche, embracing her and 
putting her letter in her hand. 

And while the lady read it, Blanche put on her riding 
habit, arranged her hair, tied on the little hat, drew on 
her gloves, and then stood waiting a few minutes. 

Mrs. Baldwin finished the letter, held it on her lap, 
and sat looking at it with the tears welling up in her 
dark eyes. 

Blanche came up behind her, and, with her hand on 
her shoulder, her lips on her cheek, whispered : 

“ Will it do, mother ?” 

* Yes, my love!” 

“ You see I was between Scylla and Charybdis with 
that letter, mother. I did not wish to wrong my dear 
father’s confidence or to wouyd and distress my dear 
Horace!” 

“ Your good, true instincts have guided you safely be- 
tween the two, my love!” 

“ And there is nothing to alter? ” 

“ Nothing—nothing, my love!” 

“ Why are the tears in your eyes, sweet mother ? ” 

“For joy and for sorrow, Blanche: for joy in my 
child’s goodness and truth—for sorrow at her grief. 
But never mind,” said the lady, smiling ; “a liftle trial 
will not hurt my girl at her age—it will do her 
good ! ” 

Days passed before Blanche received an answer to 
her letter, or heard any news of the youth. At length, 
one morning, she received a passionate, sorrowful, and 
bitterly accusative letter from Horace—telling her that 
he had disposed of all his possessions and had left the 
neighbourhood, and bidding her farewell for ever. This 
letter had been placed in her hands by her maid, as 
soon as she was out of bed in the morning. She read 
it in a sort of mournful amazement, and then asked 
when it had been brought. Her maid replied that a 
man had brought it the night previous, after the family 
had retired, and that the bearer said his young master 
had that morning gone away. In a sad bewilderment 
the maiden threw on her dressing-gown, and, taking 
the letter with her, went to her parents’ apartment. 
Arrived at the door, she rapped, and asked— 

“May I come in, dear mother?” 

“ Yes—enter, my darling,” answered the sweet voice 
of Mrs. Baldwin 

Blanche opened the door and passed into the chamber. 
Her father, in his dressing-gown and slippers, satin an 
easy-chair before the fire, taking life “easy.” Her 
mother, in her graceful morning wrapper, had risen to 
meet her, with a smile of affectionate welcome; but 
something in Blanche’s tone of voice and something in 
her look alarmed the lady, and she hastened forward 
and took her hand, exclaiming— 

“My dear child!” 

Blanche silently pressed her hand and carried it to 
her lips, held up Horace’s note to view, and then went 
on and handed it to her father. Stephen Baldwin first 
drew her to his bosom and embraced her fondly, while 
he read the note. Mrs. Baldwin stood behind him, and, 
with her hand upon his shoulder, leaned over and 
followed him in the perusal. When it was over, he 
folded and returned it to Blanche, saying, kindly : 

“Do not let this matter trouble you too much, my 
child! I have the will and the power to bring good 
out of this! Trust in me, my child!” 

And, pressing a kiss upon her brow, he passed her 
into the charge of her mother. 





“T will go with you to your room, my love,” said 





the lady, taking her hand and leading her from the 
chamber. 

When they reached the maiden’s room, Mrs. Baldwin 
drew her daughter within her arms, and, with a troubled 
and forboding heart, gazed upon her face. ‘Two crim- 
son spots blazed upon Blanche’s cheeks, her dark-blue 
eyes were preternaturally dilated, and the purple veins 
upon the snowy forehead and temples were full, dis- 
tended, and throbbing. 

“You are not well, my darling ? 

“Yes, sweet mother!” 

“ But you are not: your face is flushed—your head 
is so hot!” she said, passing her hand over the burning 
forehead. 

“Tt is only the headache, dear mother: I am apt to 
have the headache when anything—any trouble—shock 
—— What wasI saying? Oh,save me!” exclaimed 
the maiden, as she reeled and fell. 

Mrs. Baldwin raised her and laid her on the bed, and 
rang violently for assistance. 

Miss Baldwin’s maid came hurrying in, and was 
hastily dispatched for Mr. Baldwin, who speedily 
entered the chamber, to find his wife standing, wring- 
ing her hands, over the insensible form of their daughter. 

A physician was immediately sent for, asd conducted 
to the bed-side of the sufferer. He pronounced her 
illness a type of brain fever, superinduced by mental 
excitement. Yes—the sorrow and anxiety of the last 
few weeks—patiently as they had been borne, kindly 
as they had been soothed—had overcome the sensitive, 
finely-tempered organization, and excitement reached 
its climax in fever. 

Her illness was not long or severe, and at no period 
of it was her life in danger. In two weeks she was 
able to sit up in her easy-chair, or recline upon the low 
sofa, before the chamber fire. And Mrs. Baldwin, who 
had been her sole nurse duri ¢g her illness, was hei 
constant companion in convalescence. 

And while the young girl was thus gaining strength 
daily, Stephen Baldwin made a journey that took him 
from home for a week; by the time he returned his 
daughter was going about the house as usual. 

The morning after his arrival, he sent for Blanche to 
come to him in his study. She went and found him 
sitting in his leather chair, with Mrs. Baldwin near 
him, as usual. 

Blanche thought she had never seen her father look 
so strong, calm; and benignant—so full of power and 
goodness, and self-reliance—and a certain high faith 
and hope mingled with her love, and raised it almost to 
worship, as she lifted her eyes to his face. He said: 

“T sent for you, my dear, to tell you to relieve your- 
self from all uneasiness—to cast all your care on me— 
for I care for you. You do not know what took me ° 
away? No—forI would drop no hint of a purpose 
that must have been a subject of excitement and anxiety 
to you during my absence, and would have hindered 
your recovery. But I went in pursuit of Horace. I 
understand that boy thoroughly, my dear—his very 
faults grow out of a noble, though misguided nature, 
which time, experience, and knowledge will correct. I 
feel a real and deep interest in him—and not solely 
upon your account, but also upon his own and his 
family’s. I have great hopes for him, my love—he will 
yet do well; he will yet be an honour to his friends and 
to his country.” 

“ Did you see him, my dear father ?” 

“No, I did better than that! It would not have been 
well to have seen him in the mood he was then in. 
But I was enabled to make a tolerably accurate guess 
as to the places where I should be most likely to hear 
news of him. As there was no political excitement, I 
made inquiries at artists’ studios. I found that he had 
visited several, and that he was going the next day to 
see our friend Vanizzi, the Italian sculptor. I found 
him in his studio. I had a long and confidential con- 
versation with him. I spoke of Horace—spoke highly, 
and I am sure justly, of his genius and promise! I 
found that he knew and appreciated the boy. And then 
I held out such strong inducements to him as decided 
him to offer Horace a place in his studio as pupil and 
assistant. I received his promise to this effect, and 
took leave with the understanding that he should come 
in the evening, and sup with me at my hotel. It turned 
out exactly as I had expected. When Vanizzi came in 
the evening, he informed me that Horace had called at 
his studio about the middle of the afternoon, and that 
he had made the stipulated proposal to the young man, 
and it had been immediately accepted. Therefore, you 
see, my dear, for the present Horace is safe and provided 
for.” 

“My dear father—my dear, dearest father!” said 
Blanche, kissing his hands, with the tears in her eyes. 

“ And Horace as yet knows not to whom he is in- 
debted for his present good fortune?” said Mrs. Baldwin. 

“ As yet, nothing ; nor is it necessary that he should. 
In the boy’s present mood, the knowledge would be 
worse than useless—it would be detrimental. All he 
wants from me now is my Blanche—and he wants her 
instantly; and as I cannot give her to him yet, he 
would spurn all other benefits. He is young, fiery, 
headstrong, self-willed. He has always not only really 
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been his own master, but has considered himself every- | And he was too proud and resentful te approach her 


body else’s. He never was opposed, probably, in his 
life befare—and now to be frustvated in the very dear- 
est wish of his heart, just in the hour of its fruition— 
and by a man whom he considers it a religious duty to 
hate, too—half-maddens the poor boy—and no wonder. 
We must allow him time to recover himself!” said 
Stephen Baldwin, smiling. 

‘My dear father—my ‘dear, honoured father!” mur- 
mured his child under her breath, as she pressed his 
hands to her bosom and to her lips. 

Im the meantime, if any one is interested in knowing 
it, Clara had Sir Edward Leighton all to herself in the 
drawing-reom. The young man had got himself into 
a beautiful entanglement. Meeting with his relatives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, in London, he had paid Clara 
such “particular” attentions as had somewhat com- 
mitted him with the beanty:in love with the baronetcy. 
But at the very first sight of Blanche, for the first time 
in his life, he really and irrevocably lost his heart. 
You may imagine how delightful it was, wnder such 
circumstances, to be taeitly given over by all parties to 
Miss Clara. He remained at Grantley Hall, apparently 
as the suitor of Clara—really as the lover of Blanche: 
a position which neither Blanche nor her parents had 
perceived. 


” 





CHAPTER XIV. 

He knows that pleasure’s hand will throw 

ite silken nets about her; 
He f els how lonesome he will be 

Th e long, long days without her : 
But in letters might be joy— 

The reading, the replying, 
To bless each word that's traced by her 

Upon her truth relying. 

Bayley. 

Soon after the first of January, Mr. Baldwin wrote 
te his agent in town to engage for his use a furnished 
house, and early in February he removed thither with 
his family. 

As soon a it was known that Stephen Baldwin was es- 
tablished in his town house for the season, his doors were 
besieged by visitors who had not enjoyed the opporta- 
nity of payiag their respects to the great statesman and 
diplomatist since his return from his long residence on 
the continent. 

“ T have been turning it over in my mind whether it 
were best or not to leave a card with 'young.O’Neil. It 
is difficult to decide how far to go and where to stop in 
dealing with a young gentleman of his character and 
disposition. It would not be well to spoil him—to 
feed hisegotism, and increase his presumption——of which 
What shall 1 do, Miranda ? ” 

“Leave your card with him. Wherever there 
is a doubt, let good feeling decide. And surely, 
dearest, if any one in the world can afford te act out 
the utmost desire of his benevolence without the possi- 
bility of misinterpretation, it is yourself! Of what 
worth else are your position and years? ” 

“T will doso, Miranda,” he said; and, gathering up 
his ‘papers, he took his hat and left the apartment. 

And in the meantime how did poor Horace bear all 
this? Eating his own heart in sullen rage. His almost 
fear was realized—his Myrtle had risen wpon ‘the city— 
and for one poor lover, had a town full-of,adorers. 
Rumour also gave her in marriage. It was said that 
the tbeautiful Misa Baldwin and the young baronet 
seen always in her company were aflianced—and that 
that was the reason why the young lady received the 
adulations of all others with such gentle indifference. 
All these rumours reached the poor fellow im his studio: 
the harpies of jealousy, rage, and despair were gna wing 
at his heart. 

“IT kmewit! Isaidiso! Itold her of it! I foretold 
that she had only to be seen to be worshipped, and only 
to ‘be worshipped to be won!” 

And to relieve himself and express his sentiments, he 
flew to his art, and made a model of Laocoon strangled 
by serpents, and showing a countenance,so diabolical 
with anguish, despair, and malignity, as could only be 
a by such a state of mind.as that of the antiat. 

ie seldom went out—for he was totally unconnected 
in the city—and the scornfully rejected the goed offices 
of the only man who both could and would have,intro- 
duced him into society. He would not honour Mr. 
Baldwin’s card with any sort of notice: when he: first 
zot it, he :toek it up, turned it about with a bitter smile, 
amd tossed it over his shoulder amd hammered away at 
his work, digging vicious furrows in the unlucky brow 
of the Laocoon. All this while Stephen Baldwin was 
silently and secretly watching over the boy and pro- 
moting his interests. He lost no opportunity of re- 
commeniling the young sculptor to his friends. All 
commissions for busts, medadlions, statuettes, &c., which 
Horace received during the winter, and which, with an 
artist!s pleasant egotism, he ascribed selely te his own 
merita, were entively owed to Stephen Kealdwiu's exer- 
tions:and influence in hig behalf. 

Horace never saw Blanche except at ehurch or at 
some concert or opera—end then she was always with 
her ‘parents and the odious Sir Edward Leighton, 





under such circumstances. 

So passed’ the season until it drew near its close. 
Horace did not know, and scorned to inquire, whether 
Stephen Baldwin and his family would leave. But he 
had not spoken with Blanche since her arrival in town, 
nor, in fact, sitice their separation at the altar. And 
now an intense, irvesistible longing to speak to her, to 
hear her speak, took possession of his soul. 

Wednesday evening, the 3rd of March, was to be the 
last party given by Stephen Baldwin, and all the world 
was expected to be there. Horace O'Neil resolved to go 
and enjoy perhaps the last opportunity he should have 
of seeing and speaking to Blanche. 

Slowly and with great difficulty he “worked his 
passage” through halls and ante-chambers into the 
drawimg-room where Stephen Baldwin received his 
friends. This room was quite as much crowded as any 
he had toiled through, and he wondered if it were 
possible he could go entirely throngh without being 
noticed: so, ‘without waiting, ihe worked his way 
through the crowd and entered the “east room ”-—the 
grand saloon of the mansion. 

The saloon was superbly fitted up:and splendidly 
illuminated, and filled with the most brilliant and im- 
posing company that had ever gathered there. 

It must be confessed that our rustic boy, with his 
pride, genius, and sensitiveness, was at first somewhat 
dazzled; and more than one pair of bright eyes lingered 
on the boy, and wondered who he was. His eyes 
sought their star, Blanche Baldwin. There she was— 
the beautiful girl—seated on one of the side sofas, and, 
as usual, with her father and mother. 

And unobserved for awhile he watched her, and 
nearly suffocated with strangely mixed emotions of love, 
jealousy, anger, and admiration. She was blushing 
under the too admiring gaze and speech of some per- 
fumed and moustached foreigner who was bending over 
her, and whem Horace at once stigmatised as impudent 
and conceited—whom he should like te seize and send 
whirling from the reom 

He stood and watched them as they joined the circle 
of promenaders that slowly revolvefl around the saloon. 
He watched the pair closely—they walked and talked 
like friends—there was a sort. of fatherly fondness 
and familiarity, and in Blanche’s demeanour a filial 

and affection, that seemed to dispense with 
ceremony, and reduce their intercourse to a primitive 
simplicity. 

Making the circuit of the saloon two or three times, 
he Jed her back to her place, took the seat by her side, 
and continued the pleasant, lively chat with her there. 
Horace observed them some time longer; and then, 
nodding his head grimly two or three times, he said to 
himself— 

“Now I will try her—I will put her toa test—I 
will put them all to the test! Come—I will go and 
invite ‘Miss Baldwin’ to take a promenade with me! 
Let us see if she will accept the invitation! Let us 
see if she wi!l not rather be ‘ very sorry,’ and too much 
fatigued, and beg to be excused! Oh! ha—ha! I 
know aow it will be!” 

And se saying, the boy deliberately sauntered up to- 
wards the sofa where they sat. The foreign minister 
was seated between Mrs. and Miss Baldwin—Stephen 
Baldwin on the other side of his wife. The four were 
gaily conversing with their heads together, and did not 
perceive the approach of Horace until he stood -before 
them. dle bowed to the group, and then, turning to 
Blanche, addressed to her some words. of the merest 
common-place courtesy. 

She looked up—a flush of pleasure lighted np 
her face—and out flew her Jittle white hand like a 
bird into his—and, 

“ Oh, Horace, I am so glad to see you!” she said. 

Spoiled child of society, as he had called her, she 
was still far more natural, simple, and genial than him- 
self, 

“T am so glad to see you—but why have you not 
called? ” 

“Oireumstanees beyond my control, Miss Baldwin, 
have deprived me of that honour. I need scarcely in- 
quire, Miss Baldwin—your looks assure me that you 
have enjoyed your visit here! ” 

“ Yes-—it is a pleasant place in its season—we meet 
interesting people from all parts of the world here! ” 

“T am truly rejoiced_to hear that you have been’ so 
well pleased, Miss Baldwin!” 

“And yet—and yet, sir, I might have been better 
pleased!” 

“Miss Baldwin, if you are not already too weary, 
will you do me ‘the honour to accept my arm for the 
promenade’ 2 

“J will do myself that pleasure!” she said, turning 
with a beaming smile towards her mother, who assented 
with a smile. 

“ And will your excellency permit me to) present to 
you my earliest friend and foster brother, Mr. Horace 
O'Neil?” 

“Miss Baldwin may do her utmost-will with me!” 
said the old gentleman, shaking lis hand, and then 
welcoming Horace with cordiality. 


'” 





He drew the little hand of the maiden within his 
arm, and joined the ers. The thick press of 
the crowd was now rye to thin off—the saloon 
was only ‘moderately full of company. And Miss 
Baldwin, hanging on the arm of a stranger of distin- 
guished manly grace and beauty, was now the observed 
of all observers. She was indifferent because wncon- 
scious of the attention they attracted—but he, on the 
contrary, with his heart bursting with suppressed emo- 
tion, and desirous above all things for a confiilential 
interview with her—he was painf: conscions of the 
hundreds of eyes that saw them. He was pale and 
silent—now, with her arm resting ‘trustingly on his, 
with her touch thrilling him through every nerve:and 
vein to his hearts core, he could no longer affect to ad- 
dress her with the commmon-place nonsense of a draw- 
ing-room chit-chat. 

He looked towards Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, to see ‘how 
they took his promenade with their daughter, and 
whether they watched him. But no—they appeared 
cheerful and confident, or imdifferent, he could not de- 
cide which. The foreign mimister and Mr. Bukiwin 
were earnestly discussing some subject of interest, and 
Mrs. Baldwin was listening to them with pleased at- 
tention There was evidently no jealous surveillance 
oz their part. 

But oh, the crowd—the crowd with its Arpus eyes 
pressing so close upon them, too—two or three couples 
abreast, immediately in front of them—two or ‘three 
couples treading on their heels behind—a couple on 
the right hand, and a couple on the left—and no op- 
portunity of relieving his bosom’s weight by speaking 
one earnest heart-word to his beloved, that would not 
be heard by a dozen pair of ears, and repeated, most 
likely, by as many gossiping tongues. And this»was 
their first meeting after their stormy separation and 
long, weary absence! 

‘They made one or two turns round the room+~and 
then another fear seized him: the company were now 
thinning off so fast that he thought their parting hour 
would some before he had said what his heart was 
At last he stooped and whispered, 


ym “ Blanche Baldwin, I must speak to you alone, or 
ie! 

She pressed her fingers on the arm on ‘which she 
rested, and, without further reply, raised her ‘head and 
looked towards a distant corner sofa that had “been 
lately occupied by a party who were now leaving iit to 
retire. Horace followed her glance, and led her to- 
wards it. They reached it, and took the vacant seats. 

“Blanche,” he commenced, “you said, a few mo- 
ments since, that yon might have been better pleased ! 
Dearest Blanche, will you tell:me what you meant?” 

“If you had called to see us frequently, as others did 
and do, I should have been happier!” 

“ As others do! And.do-you imagine, Blanche Bald- 
win, that / could visit you.as ethers do? J, your in- 
separable companion from infancy. Qh, Myrtle, how 
blind, deaf, insensible you mast be to all I feel—«to al 
I suffer. Visit you as others:do!” 

“T did not meen that, Horace. You must know I 
did not mean that. Ishould have been much gladder 
ae ee aa aa at te artes ne eo 2 


“ Your brother! Hum--yes! You introduced me 
to your friend as your /oster-brother—was it as your 
aon + aa that you would have been glad ‘to.see 
me v 

“* ¥es, dear Horace!” 

“ Miss Baldwin, | have heard a rumour to which I 
have hitherto given but little credence, but which your 
manner would seem to confirm.” 

“JT do not understand you,” said Blanche. 

“ Miss Baldwin, pardon me for asking a plain ques- 
tion, which I nevertheless think I ps be considered 
entitled to ask, and to which I may have a right toa 
candid answer.” 

“ What is it, then, Mr. O'Neil?” 

Mr. O'Neil! It was the first time she had ever so 
addressed him—and though he might have known that 
she could not de otherwise, since he persevered in eall- 
ing her Miss Baldwin, the name went throngh him like 
asword. He was very pale with restrained emotion, 
and his voice had an unnaturally low, level tone, as he 
inquired : 

“ Miss Baldwin, pardon my presumption, but are you 
engaged to be married?” 

“Horace, you wound and distress me! ” 

“Tam grieved to do so—nevertheless, I. beseech you 
answer my question frankly-are you engaged to) be 
married or not? ” 

“T consider myself engaged,” answered ithe maifien 
in a low voice, 

“ Enough——enough, Miss Baldwin! Pardon my:pre- 
sumption, and permit me to dead you back to your 
party |" said the boy, in a smothered, suffocating woice. 

“ Horace, my dear brother; what is ithe matter? ” 
asked Blanche, in alarm, 

“ Nothing—nothing—nothing—-except that I am 
what many men have been before me, and many mew 
will be after me—a fool!” 
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He’got' up aud’ offéred his'arm, and she also rose 
with’ # look of perplexity and distress, took it, and 
snfféred him to-conduct her back to her parents. And 
then the boy bowed deeply and withdrew. He im- 
mediately left’ the saloon—the light of life seemed 
dyitig out within: him—lis cheeks: where white and 
curdled—his lips bloodless—his very eyes stagnant in 
their soekets—he was sick of existence—he could de- 
rive rio consolation or relief’ even from his art now; he 
coul@ not Have touched the: Laocoon; he could not 
even have worked at the Niobe; he could do nothing, 
hethotight; but die, if death would only come. Blanche 
retited‘from the saloon with her parents. 

She went. immediately to her own chamber, where, 
tlvowing herself upon the bed, all elegantly dressed as 
she was, she gave way to a passionate fit of weeping. 

There came # tap at the door; she knew her mother’s 
signal, and rose and opened the door. 

*« Now I have-come to have @ talk with you, child! 
Now tell me what it is between you and Horace? Why 
did‘he look so-much like’ death when he brought you 
baek te'us—anid' why have you been weeping so much ? 
Tell your mother!” said the lady, leading the maiden 
té'the sofa, arid'embracing her. 

Blanche threw herself wpon her mother’s bosom, and 
wept‘heartily before she answered. When Mrs: Bald- 
win repeated the question, she replied— 

“ Olt, mother—dear motlier—I do not understand it 
at‘all! All I do Kiiow is, that Horace is very, very 
wretched, and behaves in amanner that is as incompre- 
hensible as it is torturing to us both. . 

“In what manner does he behave, my dear? What 
does he say? What dves he do? He must be very 
mistaken and very unreasonable!” 

“Oh, mamma, I could not explain it to you, because 
I do not comprehend it myself! Only I feel that we are 
just now both very miserable, and that I am ungrateful, 
dear mother, in not being perfectly happy with you and 
my best of fathers!” 

“ My love, tell me all that passed between yourself 
and Horace, and I shall be better able to judge!” 

“ Well, dear mother, I will! Listen!” said Blanche, be- 
ginning, and telling the lady word for word the whole 
of the short but significant conversation between herself 
and her wild lover. In conclusion she said: “Now 
dear mother, what can any one make)of such conduct ? 
Just at the very moment.I assured himthat I considered 
myself bound to him, that he should have changed in 
such a deathly way, and left me so abruptly!” 

The lady sat in thought a few moments, and then a 
staile came over her face, and, embracing her daughter 
she said: 

“T see it all, my love! There is a misunderstanding 
between you! You were, evidently, speaking at cross 

ur 1” 
ar How, dearest-mother ?” 

“ Why, thus; it‘is-clear enough to me—he has heard 
of a.silly rumour of your being engaged to Leighton.” 

“Ts there such a rumour, mamma ? ” 

“ Yes—therets*such-#-report;my~dear. J have con- 
tradicted it wherever I have heard it—yet it still pre- 
vails.” 

op - very sorry! And’ that unhappy Horace: kas 

‘it 


“Undoubtedly, as he was talking about your’ rn+ 
moured engagement to Leighton, while you were think~ 
ing only of your pledge’to himself. Thiat explains his 
wrétohedress.” 


“But, mamma,” said Blanche, gravely, “ it is impos~ 
sible that Horace'conid for an instant entertain the idea 
of my” being so false. No—no, mamma! Horace 
uéver—never thought so ill of me!” 

“Tt is evident that he did so, my child, and that he 
understood you to confess such an engagement.” 

“Oh, how could Horace — how “could he? Oh, 
mamma, let us undeceive him. Oh, mamma, tell me 
how I can undeceive him at once!” said Blanche, 
a her hands. 

The lady drew her to her bosom, and gravely and 
sweetly answered— 

“ My dear child must not move'in this matter at all! 
It does not become her to do so! Besides, it would do 
no good, my love—it would do harm! Horace must 
be left to suffer some of the painful consequences of 
his own mad passions and rash acts, before he will ever 
think it necessary to’ bring them into subjection to his 
reason’ and conscience! It will not do always to 
interfere to counteract the wholesome discipline of 
suffering !” 

“But oh, mamma, is not this a dangerous thing ? 
He is so wretched! What if in his anguish and despair 
he should ruin himself, as I have heard of others doing? 
What if he should ‘be lost to us for ever? ” 

“ He will not! Your father, love; watches over him 
with the affectionate interest of a parent! Your father 
will — his coming to-evil!” 

“My dearest—dearest father! My undivided heart, 
my whole life devoted solely to him, would not repay 
him for all we owe Lim!” 

“Right, Blanche! Right love—for there is none 


like him im the world!” 
(To be continued.) . J 


THE EARLY WORLD. 


PART IIL 
THE FIRST FAMILY. 





Tne very existence of Man, his virtues and his vices, 
his faculties ‘and his imperfections, would prevent him 
existing, even for a moment, as a unit. He was not 
made to be alone. His first sentiment is that of depen- 
dence ; his first impulse is to retrace the road by which 
this sentiment reaches his mind, and to discover the re- 
lation in which he stands to all around. The earth 
supports him; the sky gives or refuses, its light; the 
breeze refreshes or chills, his brow; the trees over- 
shadow or impede his path. Within himself le finds an 
appetite, an instinct, corresponding with everything 
external. He feels that it is not good for him to be 
solitary; he Has, at once, a Keen desire for Society. If} 
we choose, therefore, to imagine the first man for one 
instant without a companion, let’ us, so far.asis possible, 
abridge the period, and have pity upon the gigantic 
despair which the contemplation of his desolate con- 
dition must’ have called forth. Robinson Crusoe had 
memory and hope to retain him; but the first man, or 
men, of the philosopher’s creed would resemble a tra- 
veller who had never before felt the necessity of 
drinking, thrown suddenly into the midst of a burning 
desert to undergo the horrible initiative of a consuming 
thirst. How long would lris mind or body remain in 
ignorance of the cause that produced his sufferings? 
Just so long would the first inhabitant of the Earth 
take to learn that the principal condition of his hap- 
piness, nay, of his very existence, was wanting. 

The mind reftses to imagine, and language to | 
describe, the influence of that'love which prevailed over | 
the formation of the first family. Ethmologists and | 
philosophical historians have endeavoured to analyze | 
what poets, perhaps, have alone suspected, and the result | 
of their speculations is curious‘evidence as to the power | 
of the most vigorous minds to produce absurdities. By 
an abuse of the experimental method, instead of seeking 
for information in the recesses of their own hearts, and 
in the subtleties of thet own natures, they start with 
gratuitous suppositions, consistent, of course, with their 
original assumption that Man was once a Monkey, even 
if he never was a mere: gelatinous shape left breathing 
on dry land after the first subsidence of the universal 
waters.. Really, it would‘appear as though the human 
species, in listening to these teachers; were bent upon 
degrading itself. The idea of an angel fallen is, at any 
rate better, and’ not a whit less irrational, than that of 
an improved gorilla, or a developed jelly. In support of 
the diseased view, however, which refers us to any 
original family connection with the creepers of the sea, 
andthe jumpersof the woods, the abominable revelations 
of voyagers' and travellers are invoked concerning 
distant; and possibly misunderstood, tribes of savages. 
These forlorn and degenerate wanderers are taken in hand 
by Seietice; manipulated; defaced; and stained, until they 
have lost all semUlance of humanity, and presented to us 
as specimens of the beings whom the Creator madeiim his 
own image, rulers and ssors—princes, indeed—of 
tlie beauty and wealth of the earth: If this be the only 
orthedox idea—tolerated in learned circles—1 would 
rather be an Iroquois,'who believes'that the first woman 
was stolen, like the! fite of Prometheus, from Heaven; 
than ten times a Member of the Royal Society. Some 
nations have stigmatized their neighbours‘es having, in 
remote ages, dwelt like the wild animals of the forest ; 
but all; it should be noted, claim for themselves a pure 
descent. 

It is reasonable to believe, indeed, that a form of 
marriage: existed from the beginning. Love, without 
speaking sentimentally, was. coéval’ with Life. Its 
exclusive and tyrannical nature would originally lead to 
the same results as its holiest and purest emotions. In 
fact; not to dwell upon a question which would carry 
us away from our purpose, there is, at all events, no- 
thing lost by believing that Families were formed'almost 
as soon a8 Men'and Women were created. Admitting 
the existence of a Family, we have at once the source 
of every idea upon which even the most complicated 
Societies are based. For, though the two—Man and 
Woman—are conceived by the mind, and pronounced 
by Religion and Legislation to be one under a certain 
aspect, under another, in obedience to the weakness of 
human nature; they are separate and distinct, Their 
desires and wills often come into collision. The Man, by 
his more robust constitution, is led toassert authority, and 
by 4 to abuse it. The Woman, acknowledging 
her relative weakness, yields toa certain point, but feels 
at length the necessity, or at least the advantage, of 
resistance, aud discovers the strength of her own pecu- 
liar resources, Tliroughout the history of the most 
savage, as well as of the most civilized natious, we 
follow the traces of this long, silent, mystericus 
struggle between men and women for superiority. Its 
results have profoundly influenced the manners of all 
human society. Amongst the North American Indians, 
according as' we take up different points of view, we 
find two opposite illystrations of its effects: At first 

















sight: the women seem reduced to the condition of | 
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slaves. They perform all household druggery; labour in 


the fields, and act as beasts of burden. The hunter 
disdains even to bring home the produce of his’ chase, 
but hangs it up on a tree and sends his wife to fetch it. 
But’ if we penetrate into the interior of theirsociety, 
we detect the reaction against this unnatural state, pro- 
curing for the women, in another order of things, an 
influence which they have no right to possess, but 
which is conceded to them asa compensation for the un- 
merited hardships they undergo. ‘They are the deposi- 
tories of public opinion, the distributors of fame and 
infamy, the titular inspirers of ail great resolutions, the 
prophetesses of those strange—and not more strange 
than artificial — communities. In other countries, 
women have usurped the powers of government, and 
even taken the arms out of the hands of their hus- 
bands. Modern history abounds with examples to 
prove that wherever women have been disturbed in 
their legitimate fields of action, and compelled to un- 
dertake duties unsuited to their sex, they have exer- 
cised their activity in spheres wherein they had no 
claim to present themselves, and that industry and 
morality, perhaps both, have consequently suffered. 

But these observations, though necessary, have led 
us far away from our considerations of society, de- 
veloping from its original germs in the first relations 
of men and women. When did the earliest idea of 
consciousness and right spring up in the human mind ? 
It must soon have been distinctly conceived, aithough 
it was not soon—perhaps never has been, with any 
accuracy—defined. The idea, however, is too benignant 
to have had its origin, as many writers on the laws of 
nations seem to suppose, during the compulsory armis- 
tice» produced between two contending forces by the 
sheer exhaustion of both. It probably received’ its 
sanction in the bosom of the first family, amid the 
anguish of domestic differences. When once it had 
struggled into shape, its simplicity, its unity, its neces- 
sity would ensure it as a permancut acquisition to the 
human race. It has been transmitted in all its integrity 
from one generation to another, and though bad pas- 
sions have occasionally obscured it, some dim rays 
have never failed to penetrate the darkest conscience. 

Even, however, if we could suppose an original man 
and woman, oran original tribe of men and women, on 
continual terms of brutal hostility with one anether— 
a supposition that imperils the very existence of the 
species—we must believe this horrible condition of 
things to have been dissipated by: the smile of the 
first child) Wemay, perhaps, imagine the wonder of 
our great parents at the accomplishment of tliis mystery, 
at this beginning of the evolvement of the human race, 
at this marvellous practical revelation of the blended 
tlieory of continuity and succession, at this silent hint 
that, as some were to come, others were to go. The 
life of the young prophesied death to the old. But, if 
we can conceive all this, we cannot picture that 
simultaneous birth which took place of tender sentiments 
and gentle solicitudes; of new thoughts, new hopes, 
new fears, of gratitude and joy, of pride and of love in 
a new form, wrapping’ three beings in its wide embrace. 
For, maternal and paternalaffection, though far removed 
from all taint of selfishness, developed the ihstinct’ of 
self-preservation, gave: it'an external motive, and even, 
by a wonderful transfiguration, converted it into a form 
of disinterestedness. 

Here, again, the observation of savage tribes affords 
us no peculiar insight into the manners and customs of 
primitive times: Beyond the simple’ usages which 
resemble-each other all over the world—and are there- 
fore, perliaps; relics ancient as the dawn of life—no 
research in any direction carries us far—but examining 
the several ways in which the little new-comer is 
received anidst various nations; we are only struck by 
the ingenuity with which basbarians have effaced what 
may be called the practical traditions of early ages. It 
is: reasonable, however, to assume that’ the tribes in 
which the women simply wash the newborn babe, and 
proceed, free from ‘interruption, with their ordinary 
avocations, illustrate most faithfully the original custom 
of the earth. Among certain peoples, it is customary to 
weep at the birth of a child, and to celebrate a funeral 
with rejoicings. No lower degree of corruption is con- 
ceivable. At present, men greet the new-comer with 
every demonstration of joy, even though destiny does 
not seem to smile upon its future. A religious writer, 
chaplain ofa prison, states that he once saw an infant 
born in the condemned cell, and that its mother utterly 
forgot, while caressing it, her coming doom. This is 
the natural, that is, the original, instinct of humanity, 
developed into a habit in almost every clime and at 
every period. ‘The existence of great misery, or great 
immorality has, now and then, and here and'there, given 
rise to the practice of infanticide, which has been by 
turns tolerated and. regulated and recommended by 
various systems of philosophy. An obscure French 
writer, who’ lived towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, suggested the idea that Governments have as 
much right to protect themselves by slaughter against 
a host of invading infants as against a host of foreign 
barbarians, and similar speculations have been indulged 
in' by the Political Economy: of later times. But in 
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early ages, before it began to be discussed whether 
population increased in a geometrical or in an arith- 
metical proportion, the natural and unprejudiced mind 
of man must have hailed with joy every addition to 
the family. Calculation had nothing to do with this 
sentiment, but no doubt there was an intimate con- 
sciousness that children were recruits to the great army 
which was to conquer the world. 

Many curious customs have been adopted in various 
eountries with reference to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the birth of a child; but few of them present 
any traces of a primitive origin. Among the most 
eccentric is the ceremony of the Couvade as it is called in 
the Bearn, a province of France, where I believe it is 
still occasionally revived. Formerly it was common in 
Spain and Corsica, and it has been met with among 
some tribes of Tartars, and in certain parts of South 
America. It is too strange for us to suppose it to have 
arisen spontaneously amongst various races, and yet we 
cannot easily imagine how it came to be so widely dis- 
persed. The ceremony consists in the husband's going 
to bed immediately after the child is bagn, in order to 
simulate illness and receive visitors, whilst the mother, 
whatever be the state of her health, bestirs herself and 
attends upon him. An antiquary, who pretends to have 
deciphered all mysteries, argues that the man acts thus, 
because he is sorrowful and ashamed that a new life 
has been created in the already crowded world; but 
this savage misanthropy could only spring up, or even 
be comprehended, in an age of excessive scepticism. It 
is better to leave the custom without any interpretation 
or explanation at all, and merely to observe that a book 
might be filled with examples almost equally curious, 
and equally distant from all reasonable conceptions of 
the feelings which prevailed when the Earth and its in- 
habitants were young. We cannot believe that the 
cruel treatment of the youthful mother by the Siamese, 
Peguans, and Ostyaks is a tradition derived from the 
early world. 

The destruction of one infant, when twins are born, 
is not a very remarkable circumstance among barbarous 
tribes. It was, perhaps, a reaction against this atro- 
cious custom, an evident proof of corruption and dege- 
neracy, that the people in most countries have concocted 
the beautiful idea, according to which twins are placed 
mutually under each others protection—the life of the 
one being supposed to be dependent on the life of the 
other. 

We have thus, so far, presided over the formation of 
the Family which, to use a philosophical term, is the 
monad, the minature type of Society. It is not properly 
an institution, though it may be familiarly desigaated 
by that name. It is anterior to all compacts, written 
or understood, and can no more be called in question 
than the existence of the species itself. And here it 
may be well to observe that a confusion is very often 
made between the subjects of institutions and institu- 
tions themselves. The latter may be. and are, modified 
at will; but the moral relations which they regulate 
are totally beyond the province of legislation. They 
exist as necessarily as the relations of proximity and 
distance between two material objects. The great 
utility of inquiries like the present is to discover and 
state their existence, so as to remove them out of the 
field in which the legitimate desire of amelioration alone 
operate. Half the disappointment of reformers, founders 
of systems, and legislators, in all ages, have arisen from 
the fact that they have unwittingly run counter to 
some stubborn natural tendency which men yield to 
because they are men, and which they will always 
yield to until they sink below, or rise above, their hu- 
man character. On the other hand, whatever appeals 
to our spontaneous instincts, confirms our experience or 
prejudices, enlarges, justifies, or simply takes advantage 
of, ideas that already exist, is received with wonderful 
facility. Great men have often complained of the diffi- 
culties they have encountered in the propagation of wise 
systems, and with reason; but in most cases it might, 
perhaps, be discovered that they have made too light of 
certain almost imperceptible obstacles which they have 
sought to overcome by violence, whilst, in reality, 
they ought to have admitted them as just reasons 
for an equally slight modification of a too arbitrary 
theory. 

I have alluded to the old theory of a social compact, 
though without intending to include it in my inquiry. 
Chronologically speaking, indeed, it never had any ex- 
istence at all; but politically speaking there ts a point 
at which the relations of men cease to be inevitable and 
necessary in their form and substance, and become the 
subjects of agreement. The sum of the agreements 
made, at various times and in various countries, may, 
for convenience’ sake, be called the Social Compact; 
but there is nothing more absurd than to derive from it 
all the rights and duties of men. There are natural, 
no less than there are artificial, rights and duties, as 
there are natural as well as artificial institutions in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

‘The institution of Marriage, which now presents it- 
self as a fact in the history of the Early World, belongs 
to a class partaking of a double character. I have 
already laid down the necessity of its existence in the 





most simple form, and have faintly suggested the 
proofs that its very sphere is a permanent union of man 
and woman established from the very first existence of 
the species. Regarded in this light, it is the real be- 
ginning of Society. There were Husband and Wife 
before there were Rulers, Subjects, or Citizens. From 
this relation sprang all the relations possible. In almost 
all regions the primitive character of ency re- 
mains, to a certain extent, intact, and it has disappeared 
where extreme corruption, either of barbarism or of 
civilization, prevails. Manners and legislations have 
interfered to regulate the degrees of consanguinity 
within which it may be contracted; the ages of the in- 
dividuals concerned, the mode of obtaining mutual as- 
sent, the relative duties of the state; and there is 
scarcely any law established in one country which has 
not been contradicted in another. Monogamy seems 
to have been the general rule indicated by the propor- 
tion of the sexes; but polygamy under various forms 
has been firmly established amongst many races. One 
Husband to many Wives is, as every one knows, a 
common aspect of Oriental society. One Wife with 
many Husbands is a novelty uliar to the interior of 
Ceylon and the Coast of Mala It is worth observ- 
ing, however, that in Mohammedan communities only 
the very rich or the very poor indulge in the question- 
able luxury of a pluralism of brides. The former be- 
cause their opulence enables them to meet the expense, the 
latter because the women not only support themselves, 
but earn an income for their—masters! Large annual 
importations of female slaves preserve, in those parts 
of the world, an unnatural disproportion between the 
sexes. It is a common error, however, to speak of 
polygamy as inherent among the simple tribes pavil- 
ioned, since the days of the prophets, upon the sands 
of Arabia. Even a Bedouin sheik, or chief, has rarely 
more than a single wife. 

But, as marriage has at all times felt the necessity 
of a religious sanction, we are now transplanted into a 
new department of our subject. Everything remained 
imperfect—nothing was really done to preserve the 
Ark of Society—until the idea of God was placed, by 
divine revelation, in the mind of man, and men began 
“to call upon the name of the Lord.” A thousand 
problems here suggest themselves ; a thousand theories 
have been invented; but let us set them all aside to 
establish this one fact; that, according to the most 
recent, sceptical, cold-blooded criticism, every people, 
tribe, and race of men, from pole to pole, from the 
earliest dawn of history to the present time, have been 

ssed of the idea of a Superior Being, whose will, 
however ascertained, constitutes their Law. ‘This idea, 
moreover, though designated by different names, is so 
necessary to the mind that the simplest operation of 
thought is impossible without it; for how could man 
think if deprived of the idea of cause, which, in its 
most restricted, as in its most general application, is the 
root of all thought whatever ? 

It is remarkable that, in all countries, despite the 
irresistible demonstrations of Natural Theology, men 
have preferred referring the origin of this idea to tra- 
dition, rather than to an act of reason, and the cele- 
brated objections of Locke against its innate character, 
separated from the inferences he draws, are an expres- 
sion only of the uncultivated common-sense of man- 
kind. We everywhere discover, amidst certain obscure 
and fantastic notions of cosmogony, the story of some 
original communication of this idea to the human race. 
I state this fact because it. may give rise to some very 
curious reflections; but it does not in the slightest 
degree exclude the proofs of the existence of a Divinity 
which either philosophy or observation can supply. 
These proofs are, happily, ever at hand to confirm and 
justify the great tradition. 

But the admission, or knowledge, of the existence of 
God, could not long, in the Early World, have re- 
mained an isolated fact. Some form of worship neces- 
sarily followed. The sentiment of reverence is no less 
natural to man than the appetite of hunger, and it 
would, of course, direct itself towards the object con- 
sidered to be the greatest and best. I have not. here, 
however, to expatiate upon the origin of religions. 
They belong to my subject only in so far as they in- 
fluence manners and presidé over the constitution of 
society. Among the human consequences inevitably 
resulting from the knowledge of the existence of a 
Divine Being, was the first idea of a future state, 
which every religion has adopted, in one form or 
another, as the fulcrum of its influence. It was this 
belief that gave rise, in the very infancy of the Earth 
we inhabit, to respect for the sepulchres of the dead. 
Without it, “the dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt 
return,” would have been understood literally, and men 
would have had no more regard for the bones of their 
forefathers than the beasts that perish. It is true that 
the care taken of the remains of beloved beings in most 
primitive and savage nations indicates a prevalence, not 
of the sublime belief in the immortality of the soul, 
but of a hope that the natural -existence is prolonged 
beyond the tomb. All the Paradises of the barbarian 
mind are more or less material. Sometimes they are 
placed on the summit of lofty cloud-capped mountains ; 





at others, in the depths of imaginary valleys ; and again, 
in the blue recesses of the sky. The joys anticipated 
vary with the character and position ef the several 
races; but they are always supposed to be the reward 
of good conduct in this world. “Good conduct,” I 
need hardly observe, is not the same all over this varie- 
gated globe. It is good conduct in England to save 
life and in Borneo to destroy it. Mercy in one zone is 
a virtue, and in anotheracrime. Nearly all savages, 
however, deem it a duty to assist the souls or bodies of 
their parents and friends on their passage into a state 
of felicity—by sacrifices, by prayers, and even by de- 
posits of money to pay the expense of the journey. 
These simple but respectable practices might all be 
viewed with advantage in illustrating the piety of 
human nature, and its profound belief that the suffer- 
ings of this life are to be compensated elsewhere. 

The universal respect paid to the dead, and the 
places of their repose, however strange some sepulchral 
customs may appear, is one of our most honourable 
characteristics ; and, perhaps, there has been no more 
powerful agent in the formation of societies. The City 
and the Cemetery are almost inseparable companions. 
We cling to the spot where our fathers lie buried with 
far more ardour than to the spot which gave us birth, 
and that strange disease, nostalgia, is more prospective 
than retrospective in its cause. i Religion, 
and Death have by this time thrown their lights and 
shadows upon the Early World. Thereare more won- 
drous phenomena to manifest themselves before the 
picture is complete. 

Horace Sr, Joun. 








TO-MORROW. 


As a ripple on the water, 
As the wind across the grass 
As the shadows of a vapour, 
As the breath upon a giass, 


As starlight in the morning, 
As cloudlets in the day, 

Or visions in the sunset, 
We are—and pass away. 

We waken throbbing music, 
But cannot bid it linger; 

It fades away like fairy harp 
When touched by fairy finger. 


And the very words we utter 
Sink to silence one by one, 
Not the same, although repeated, 
And never more undone. 
Liuk by link the generations 
Live, and love, and smile, and weep, 
They awaken from oblivion, 
And vanish—into sleep. 


B. Rayner PARKEs. 





A RUSSIAN BATH. 


Havine heard in England and Germany no end of 
yarns about the Russian mode of bathing, which, by 
the way, I had always looked upon as a sort of travellers’ 
story, and being told that, as this was Saturday, I might 
see this bathing with my own eyes, I determined to do 
so; so, having enlisted the gentlemen for the interest- 
ing expedition and exhibition, we betook ourselves in 
the evening to a sunny spot on the river's side to see 
what was to beseen. Four wooden huts were pointed 
out on the opposite side of the river, about two hun- 
dred yards up its bank, distinguishable from the other 
houses of the village, principally by the marks of smoke 
over their entrance doors. Three of these huts were 
used by the men, and the other by the women; in 
them they lie down on a sort of wooden platiorm close 
to, and some part of it over a large oven, which is made 
nearly red-hot, and upon and into which pails of cold 
water are from time to time thrown. The steam is 
thus got up to @ pretty considerable extent, and the 
heat, of course, becomes very great. 

I subsequently tried one of these affairs, but found 
it impossible to remain much longer than a minute. 
The peasants, however, endure the process for some 
twelve or fifteen minutes, striking themselves all the 
time with small branches of trees or shrubs, and rub- 
bing, or rather scrubbing, their bodies with what they 
call Machalka. This is made from the inner bark of 
the birch-tree, cut up and shredded, and looking not 
unlike so much string; not that it feels like it, how- 
ever, for its firmer quality gives it a scratching power, 
whieh effectually cleans the skin, and makes it tingle 
again. Having used this for a time, they pass their 
hands over their limbs, pecling away, as it was de- 
scribed to me, the outer skin, by which, I suppose, is 
meant the accumulated impurities. After they had been 
in these huts some twenty mintues, we saw the men, 
and the women too, running from them down the bank 
of the river, into which they threw themselves, re- 
maining in the water about three minutes.—A Visit to 
Russia. By Henry Moor. 
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SELF-MADE; 
or, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
Br Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &c., &¢. 


CHAPTER XX. 
NEWS FROM HERMAN. 

But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth, 
But the distractions of a various lot, 

As various as the climates of our birth. 
My blood is all meridian—were it not, 

Thad not left my clime, nor should I be, 
In spite of tortures, ne'er to be forgot, 

A slave again of love—at least of thee! Byron. 

Tue life of Berenice was lonely enough. She had 
perseveringly rejected the visits of her neighbours, 
until at length they had taken her at her word, and 
kept away from her house. 

She had persistently declined the invitations of Mrs. 
Br@dnell to join the family circle in London, until at 
last that lady had ceased to repeat them, and had also 
discontinued her visits to Brudnell Hall. 

Berenice passed her time in hoping and praying for 
her husband’s return, and in preparing and adorning 
her home for his reception; in visiting and relieving 
the poor; and in walking to the turnstile and watching 
the high-road. 

Surely a more harmless and beneficent life could not 
be led by woman ; yet the poisonous alchemy of detrac- 
tion turned all her good deeds into evil ones. 

Poor Berenice—poor in love—was rich in gold, and 
she lavished it with an unsparing hand on the improve- 
ment of Brudnell. She did not feel at liberty to pull 
down and build up, else had the time-worn old mansion 
disappeared from sight, and a new and elegant 
villa had reared its walls upon Brudnell Heights. But 
she did everything else she could to enhance the 
beauty and value of the estate. 

The house was thoroughly repaired and decorated 
with great luxury, richness, and splendour. The 
grounds were laid out, planted, and adorned with all 
the beauty that taste, wealth, and skill could produce. 
Orchards and vineyards were set out and conservatories 
erected. 

And all this was done, not for herself, but for her 
husband, and her constant mental inquiry was: 

“ After all, will Herman be pleased ?” 

Yet when the neighbours saw this general renovation 
of the estate, which could not have been accomplished, 





~ “@HARITY COVERS A MULTITUDE OF SINS.” 


labour, they shook their heads in strong disapprobation 
and predicted that that woman’s extravagance would 
bring Herman Brudnell to beggary yet. 

She sought to raise the condition of the hereditary 
servants, not only by giving them neat cottages, but by 
encouraging them to keep their houses and gardens in 
order, rewarding them for neatness and industry, and 
establishing a school for their children. Some of them 
looked upon this stranger with jealous distrust, who 
had, by some means or other, managed to dispossess and 
drive away the rightful family from the old place. And 
so. they regarded all her favours as a species of bribery, 
and thanked her for none of them. And this was really 
not ingratitude, but fidelity. The neighbours de- 
nounced these well-meant efforts of the mistress as 
dangerous innovations. 

She went out among the poor of her neighbourhood, 
and relieved their wants with such indiscriminate and 
munificent generosity as to draw down upon herself 
the rebuke of the clergy for encouraging habits of im- 
providence and dependence in the labouring classes. 
As for the subjects of her benevolence, they received 
her bounty with the most extravagant expressions of 
eee, and the most fulsome flattery. This was so 

istasteful to Berenice, that she often turned her face 
away, blushing with embarrassment at having listened 
to it. Yet such was the gentleness of her spirit, that 
she never wounded their feelings by letting them see 
that she distrusted the sincerity of these hyperbolical 
phrases. 

“Poor souls,” she said to herself, “it is the best they 
have to offer me, and I will take it as if it were 
genuine.” 

Berenice was right in her estimate of their flattery. 
Astonished at her lavish generosity, and ignorant of 
her great wealth which made almsgiving easy, her 
poor neighbours put their old heads together to find 
out the solution of the problem. And they came to the 
conclusion that this lady must have been a great sinner, 
whose husband had abandoned her for some very good 
reason, and who was now endeavouring to atone for 
her sins by a life of self-denial and benevolence. This 
conclusion seemed too probable to be questioned. This 
verdict was brought to the knowledge of Berenice in a 
curious way. Among the recipients of her bounty was 
Mrs. Jones, the ladies’ nurse. The old woman had 
fallen into a long illness, and consequently into ex- 
treme want. Her case came to the knowledge of 
Berenice, who hastened to relieve her. When the lady 
had made the invalid comfortable, and was about to 


| take leave, the latter said : 


without considerable expenditure of time, money, and ' 


“ Ah, ‘charity covers a multitude of sins,’ ma’am; let 
us hope that all yours may be so covered.” 
Berenice stared in surprise. It was not the words 





so much as the manner that shocked her. And Phoebe, 
who had attended her mistress, scarcely got well out of 
the house before her indignation burst forth in the ex- 
pletives: 

“Old brute! Whatever did she mean by her inso- 
lence? My lady, I hope you will do nothing more for 
the old wretch!” 

Berenice walked on silence until they reached the 
spot where they had left her carriage. And when they 
had re-entered it, she said : 

“Something like this has vaguely met me before; but 
never so plainly and bluntly as to-day: it is unplea- 
sant; but I must not punish one poor old woman for a 
misapprehension shared by the whole community.” 

So calmly and dispassionately had the countess 
answered her attendant’s indignant exclamation. But 
as soon as Berenice reached her own chamber, she dis- 
missed her maid, locked her door, and gave herself up 
to a passion of grief. 

It was but a trifle, that coarse speech of a thought- 
less old woman—a mere trifle ; but it overwhelmed her, 
coming, as it did, after all that had gone before. It was 
but the last feather, you kmow, only a single feather 
laid on the pack that broke the camel’s back. It was 
but a drop of water, a single drop, that made the full 
cup overflow. 

Added to bereavement, desertion, loneliness, slander, 


ingratitude, had come this little bit of insolence to ° 


overthrow the firmness that had stood all the rest. And 
Berenice wept. 

She had left her home and her friends, for one who 
repayed the sacrifice by leaving her. She had lavished 
her wealth upon those who received her bounty with 
suspicion and repaid her kindness with ingratitude. 
She had lived a life as blameless and as beneficent as 
that of any old-time saint or martyr, and had won by it 
nothing but detraction and calumny. Her parents were 
dead, her husband was gone, her hopes were crushed. 
No wonder she wept. And then the countess was out 
of her sphere; as much out of her sphere as Hans 
Christian Andersen’s cygnet was in the barn-yard full 
of fowls. She was a swan, and they took her for a 
deformed duck. And at last she herself began to be 
vaguely conscious of this. 

“Why do I remain hero?” she moaned; “ what 
strange magnetic power is it that holds my very will, 
fettered here, against my reason and judgment? That 
has so held me for long years? Yes, for long weary 
years have I been bound to this cross, and 1 am not 
dead yet! What are my nerves and brain and heart 
made of that 1 am not dead, or mad, or criminal 
before this? Steel and rock, I think! Not mere 
flesh and blood and bone like other women’s? Oh, why 
do I stay here? Why doI not go home? [ have lost 
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everything else; but I have still a home left! Oh, that 
I could break loose! Oh, that I could free myself! 
*Oh, that I had the wings of a dove, for then I would 
fly away and be at rest !’” she exclaimed, breaking into 
the pathetic language of the Psalmist. 

A voice softly stole upon her ear, a low, plaintive 
voice, singing a homely Scotch song :— 

“ Oh, it’s hame, hame, hame, 
Hame fain would I be ; 

But the wearie never win back 
To their ain countrie.” 

Tears sprang again to the eyes of the countess as she 
caught up and murmured the last two lines: 

“But the wearie never win back 
To their ain countrie.” 

Pheebe, for it was she who was singing, hushed her 
song as she reached her lady's door and knocked goitly. 
The countess unlocked the door to admit her. 

“Tt is only the mail-bag, my lady, that old Jovial has 
just brought from the post-office,” said the girl. 

Lady Hurst-Monceaux listlessly looked over its con- 
tents. Several years of disappointment had worn out 
all expectation of hearing from ‘the only one of whom 
she cared to receive news. There were home and 
foreign newspapers that she threw carelessly out.. And 
there was one letter at the bottem of all the rest \that 
she lifted up and looked at with languid curiosity... But 
as soon as her eyes fell upon the handwriting .f ‘the 
superscription, the letter dropped from her handand she 
sank back in her chair and quietly fainted away. 

Phoebe hastened to apply restoratives, and aftersa few 
minutes, the lady recovered her consciousness and ral- 
lied her faculties. 

“ The letter! the letter, girl! give me the letter!” 
she gasped in eager tones. 

Phoebe picked it up from the carpet, upon which it 
had fallen, arid handed it to her mistress. 

Berenice, with trembling fingers, broke the sealanil 
read the letter. It was from Herman Brudnelhendren 
as follows :— 

Lendon, December 1st, 18—. 

Lapy Hurst-Monceaux,—lIf there is one element 
of saving comfort in my lost, unhappy life, it is the re- 
flection that, though in an evil hour I made you my 
wife, you are not called by my name; but that the 
courtesy of custom continues to you the title won by 
your first marriage with the late Earl of Hurst-Mon- 
ceaux; and that you cannot therefore so deeply dis- 
honour my family. 

Madam, it would give me great pain to writeto any 
other woman, however guilty, as 1 am foreed to write 
to you; because on any woman I should feel thet Lwas 
inflicting suffering, which you know toorwell I have not 
—never had—the nerve todo; but you, 1 know, cannot 
be hurt; you are callous. lf your early youth had not 
shown you to be so, the last few years of your life 
would have proved it. If you had not been as insensi- 
ble to shame as you are to remorse, how could yeu, 
after your great crime, take possession of my house, 
and by so doing, turn my mother and sisters from their 
home. For well you know that, while you live at 
Brudnell Hall, my family cannot re-enter jits walls! 
Nay, more—while you choose to reside there I must.xre- 
main an exile. ‘the same house,.cannot contain the 
Countess Hurst-Monceaux and Herman Brudenell. 

I have given you a long time to come to your senses 
and leave my house. Now my patience is exhausted, 
and I require you to depart. You are not embarrassed 
for a home or a support; if you were, I should afford 
both on condition of your departure. But my whole 
patrimony would be but.a mite added to:your treasures. 

You have country-seats in England, Scotland,,and 
Ireland, as well as a town house in. London, a ‘marine 
villa. at Boulogne, and a Swiss cottage on Lake Leman. 
All these are your own ; and youshall never be molested 
by me in your exclusive possession of them, and leave 
me in peaceable possession of the one modest country- 
house I have inherited. 

HerMan BRUDNELL. 


With the calmness of despair, Berenice read this cruel 
letter through to the end, dropped it on ‘her lap, and-sat 
staring ‘at it in silence. Then, as if incredulous of its 
contents, or doubtful of its meaning, she took it up 
and read it again, and again let it fall. And yeta 
third time—after rapidly passing her hand to and fro 
across’ her forhead, as if that action would clear her 
vision—she raised, re-perused, and laid aside the letter. 
Then she firmly set her teeth, and slowly nodded her 
head, while for an instant a startling light gleamed 
from her deep black eyes. 

Her faithful ‘attendant, while ‘seeming to be busy 
atranging the seent-bottles on the dressing-table, 
furtively and anxiously watched ‘her mistress, who at 
last spoke— 

* Phoebe! ” 

** Yes, my lady.” 

“Bring mea glass of wine.” 

The girl brought the required stimulant, and, in 
handing ‘it to her mistress, noticed how deadly white 
her face had become. And as the countess took the 


glass from the little silver waiter .her hand came in 


yyour hand, or hear your veiee 
jmever more ? 





contact with that of Phoebe, and the girl felt as if an 
icicle had touched her, so cold it was. 
“Now wheel my writing desk forward,” said the 
countess, as she sipped her wine. 
The order was obeyed. 
“ And now,” continued her lady, as she replaced the 
glass and opened her desk, “pack up my wardrobe and 
jewels, and your own clothes. Order the carriage to 
be at the door at eight o’clock, to take ms to Baymouth. 
We leave Baymouth next Saturday.” 
“ Now, glory be to Heaven for that,myJady; and I 
wish it had been years ago instead of tosday !” joyfully 
exclaimed the girl, as she went about her business. 
“ And so do I !—and so do I, with @llmy heart and 
soul!” thought Berenice, as she arranged ’her,papers 
and took up a pen to write. In an imstant she \Jaid it 
down again, and arose and walked restleasly.up and 
rer floor, wringing her hands and eae te to 
erself— 
. . my “ane is the man for whose sake Ijsaerifieed 

ome, friends, and the most splendid 
that ever dazzled the imagination of woman Pte is 
the man whom I have lovedend watched andeprayed 
for, all these long years, hoping against hope,.amd be- 


going away immediately, and that the house was to be 
shut up until the arrival of Mr. Brudnell or his agents, 
who would arrange for its future disposition. 

When Lady Hurst-Monceaux had finished these in- 
structions, she placed a liberal sum of money in the 
housekeeper’s hands, with orders to divide it among 
the house-servants. 

Next she sent for Granger, the bailiff, and having 
given him the same information, and put a similar sum 
of money. in his hands for distribution among the out 
door di dants, she dismissed both the housekeeper 
and the Then she enclosed a note for a larg: 
amount ina letter addressed to the pastor of the parish, 
with @ request ‘that he would appropriate it for the 
relief of the .stiffering poor in that neighbourhood. 
Finally, having .completed all her preparations, she 
took. .cup of tea, bade farewell to her dependants 
and, attended by Phoebe, entered the carriage and was 
driven to'Baymouth, where she posted her two letters 
in time for the evening mail, and the next morning she 
was en route for Tit where, let us hope, the beau- 
‘tiful young English found in an appreciating 
circle of friends, some\consolation for the loss of that 
domestic/happiness that had been so cruelly torn from 


lieving against knowledge. If he had ceased»toileve |‘her. 


me, grown tired of me, and wished to be -ridwof me, 
could he not have told me so, frankly, from ‘the “fimst? 
It would have been less cruel ‘than to have inflieted: on 
me this long enguish of suspense! Jess cowardly*than 


to haveattempted to justify his @esertion of me%by a | the 


What crime ?— he knows mo: more 
than Ido! Oh, Herman, Herman! chow couldyyon fall. 
so low? But I will not reproach you even in my 
thoughts. But I must, I must forget you!” ; 
She returned to her desk, sat down and todkmp'her | 
pen; but again she dropped -it,Jbowed ‘her head pen | 

her desk, and wept : 
“Oh, Herman, Herman! must I never hope to meet | 
you again? never look intovyour-dark psa / 
? mever : ¥ 


charge of a crime! 


Must mine be the han awrites our. 
sentence of separation? I cannot; oh, I cannot doit, 
Herman! And yet!—it is you who require it!” 

After a few minutes, she took up his letter and read 
it over for the fourth time. Its ruthless implacability 
seemed to give her the. strength necessary to-obey its 
behests. As if fearing another fajlure of her resolution, 
she seized her pen and wrote : 


“ Brudnell Hall, Dec. 30th, 18—. 
“"Mx.' BRUDNELL,— Your letter has relieved me from 
an embarrassing position. I beg \your parden for 
having been for so long a period an unconscious usur- 
per of your premises. I had mistaken this place for 
my husband’s house and my proper home. My:mis- 
take, however, has not extended to the appropriation 
of the revenues of the estate. .My mistake has ‘been 
limited to the occupancy of the house. For that wrong 
I shall make what. reparation remains in my power. I 
shall leave this place this Friday evening ; see your 
solicitors on Monday ; place in their hands a sum equi- 
valent to the full value of Brudneli Hall,,as a compen- 
sation to you for my long use ef the house;,,and then 
sign whatever documents may be necessary to renounce 
all claim upon yourself and your estate, and to free you 

for ever from 
‘“ BERENICE, CounTESS oF Hurst-MoNncCEAUX.” 


She finished the letter, and threw down the pen. 
What it had cost her to write thus, only her own loving 
and outraged woman’s heart knew. 

By the time she had sealed her letter, Phoebe entered 
to say that dinner was served—that solitary meal ‘at 
which she had sat down, heart-broken, for so many 
weary years. 

She answered “ Very well,” but never stirred from 
her seat. 

Phoebe fidgeted about the room for a while, and 
then, with the freedom of a favourite attendant, she 
came to: the side of the countess and, smiling archly, 
said: 

“My lady.” 

“Well, Phoebe?” 

“People needn’t starve, need ‘they, ‘because they are 
going back to their ‘ain home? ’” 

Lady Hurst Monceaux smiled faintly, roused herself 
and went down to dinner. 

On her return to her own room, she found her maid 
locking the last trunks. 

“Ts everything packed, Phoebe ?” 

“Except the dress ‘you have on, my lady; and I can 
lay that on the top of this trunk after you put on your 
travelling dress.” 

“Are you glad we are going home, my girl?” 

“Oh, my lady, I feel as if I could just spread out my 
arms and fly for joy.” 

“Then I am, also, for your sake ! 
now?” 

“ Five o'clock, my lady.” 

“Three hours yet. ‘Tell Mrs. Spicer to come here.” 

Phoebe locked the trunk she had under her hand, 
and went out to obey. When Mrs. Spicer came in she 


What time is it 


‘We shall «meet svith Berenice, Countess of Hurst- 
Monceanx again ; sbutit will \be inanother sphere, an 
cireumstances 


It was in \the spring succeeding her departare tha: 
chouse-agents and attorneys came down to apprais:- 
and sell Brudnell ‘Hall. Simee the improvements be 
stowed upon the estate-by Lady Hurst-Moneeaux, th: 
ty had increased its yalue,so'that a purchaser 
motatonce be found. ‘When this fact avas.com- 
municated ‘by letter to Mr. Brudnell, in London, h: 
-wrote and authorised his agent to let the property to » 


t. 
ey egy was successfully accomplished. 
A gentleman a neighbouring took the 
‘house, : x thired the servants that 


were b 
He eame-eatly in June, but who or what he was, 01 
whence he came, none of the neighbours knew. The 
arrival of any stranger in a remote country district is 
always the occasion of much curiosity, speculation and 
gossip. But when such a one brings the purse of For- 
tunatus in his pocket, and takes possession of the finest 
establishment in the county—house, furniture, servants, 
carriages, horses, stock and all, he becomes the subject 
of the wildest conjecture. 

It does not require long to: get comfortably to house- 
keeping in a ready-made home ; so it wassoon under- 
stood in the neighbourhood that the strangers wer 
settled in their new residence, and might be suppose’ 
to be ready to receive calls. 

But the neighbours, though tormented with curiosity 
cautiously held aloof, and waited until the sabbath, 
when they might ,expect.to.see the. new-comers, ani 
judge of their appearance and hear their pastor's opinion 
of them. 

So, on the first Sunday after the strangers’ settlement 
at Brudnell Hall, the Baymouth Church was crowded 
to excess. But those of the congregation ‘who went 
there with other motives than for worship were sadly 
disappointed. The crimson-lined Brudnell pew re 
mained vacant, as it had remained for several years. 

“Humph! not church-going people perhaps! ‘We 
had an English Jewess before, perhaps we shall have a 
Turkish Mahommedan next!” was the speculation ©! 
one of the disappointed. 

The conjectare proved false. 

The next Sunday the Brudnell pew was filled. ‘There 
was a gentleman and ‘lady, and half-a-dozen givls and 
boys, all dressed in half-mourning, except ‘one little 
lady of about ten yearsiold, whose ferm was enveloped 
in black bombazine and crape, and whose face, what 
could be seen of it, was drowned in tears. ‘It needed 
no seer to tell that she was just left motherless, and 
placed in charge of her relations. 

After undergoing the scrutiny of the-congregation, 
this family was unanimously, though silently, voted to 
“be perfectly respectable. 





CHAPTER XXL 
ISHMAEL’S ADVENTURE. 
I almost fancy, that the more 
He was cast out from men, 
Nature had made him of her store 
A worthier denizen; 
As if it pleased her to caress 
A plant grown:up so wild, 
As if his being parentless 
Had made him more ser child. 
Monckton Milnes. 
Ar twelve years of age Ishmael was a. tall, thin, 
délicate-looking lad, with regular features, pale com- 
plexion, fair hair, and blue eyes. His great, broad 
forehead and wasted cheeks gave his face almost 
triangular shape. The truth is, that up to this age 
the boy had never had.enough food to nourish the 
healthy growth of the body. And that he lived at all, 





was startled by the intelligence that her lady was 


was probably due to some great original vital force in 
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his organization, aud also to the purity of his native 
air, of which at least he got plenty. 

He ‘had learned all the “ professor” could teach him; 
had read all the books that Morris could lend him; and 
was now hungering and thirsting for more knowledge. 
At this time a book had such a fascination for Ishmael, 
that when he happened to be at Baymouth he would 
stand gazing, spell-bound, at the volumes exposed for 
sale in the shop-windows, just as other boys gaze at 
toys. 

Peynonth had progressedin all these years, and now 
actually boasted a fine new shop, with this sign over 
the door. 

“ Book, Stationery and Fancy Bazaar,” 

And this to Ishmael seemed a very fairy palace. 
attracted him with an irresistible glamour. 

It happened one burning Saturday afternoon ix 
August that the boy, having half-holiday, resolved to 
make the most of it, and enjoy himself by walking to 
Baymouth, and standing before that shop to gaze at 
Lis leisure upon the marvels of literature displayed in 
its windows. 

The unshaded village street was hot and dusty, and 
the unclouded August sun was blazing down upon it ; 
but Ishmael did not mind that, as he stood devouring 
with his eyes the nnattainable books. 

While he was thus occupied, 'a small, open, one-horse 
chaise drove up atid stopped before the shop door. The 
gentleman who had driven it alighted, and handed out 
a lady and a little girl in deop mourning. The lady 
and the little girl passed immediutely mto the shop. 
And oh! how Ishmael envied them! They were, 
perhaps, going to buy some of those beautiful books. 

The gentleman paused with the reins in his hands, 
and looked up and down the street, as if search of some 
person, At last, in withdrawing his eyes, they fell 
upon Ishmael, amd he called him. 

The boy hastened to his side. 

“ My lad, do you think you can hold my horse ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“ Well, and-can yon lend him out of the road under 
the trees, and let him drink and rest ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Very well, go on, then, and mind and watch the 
carriage well, while we are in the shop; beeause, you 
see, there are tempting parcels in it.” * 

“ Yes, sir,” again said the boy. 

‘The gentleman gave him the reins'and followed the 
ladies into the shop. And Ishmael led the horse off to 
the grove stream,a place much frequented by visitors 
at Baymouth to rest and water their horses. 


It 


The thirsty horse had drunk his fill, when a voice 


near the carriage attracted Ishmael’s attention. 

“Oh, Ben! if ‘here isn’t old Middy’s pony-chaise 
standing all alone, and full of things, he’s been buying 
for that tea-party. Come, let’s have our share before- 
hand.” 

Ishmael, who was pattly concealed by his stooping 
position behind the horse, now raised his head, and saw 
two yoxng gentlemen, of about twelve and fourteen 
vears of age, whom he recognized as the sons of Captain 
Barghe, by having seen them often at church. 

“Oh, I say, Ben, here’s a hamper full of oranges 
and figs and nuts and raisins and ‘things; let's 
yet at them,” said the elder boy, who had:climbed upon 
one wheel, and was looking into-the carriage. 

“Oh, no, Alf! don’t meddle with them! Mr. Mid- 
dleton would be angry,” replied the younger. 

“ Who cares if he is? Who'safraid? NotI!” ex- 
<laimed Alf, tearing off the top of the hamper, and begin- 
ning to help himself. 

All this passed in the imstamt that Ishmael was 
visiag up. 

“ You must not touch those things, young gentlemen. 
You must not, mdeed. Put those tigs back again, 
Master Alfred,” he said. 

“Who are you, pray?’ inquired Master Alfred, con- 
temptuously, ashe coolly proceeded to fill his poekets. 

“I am Ishmael Worth, and I am set here to watch 
this horse and carriage, and I mean'to do it. Put those 
tigs baek again, Master Alfred.” 

“Oh, you are Ishmael Worth, are you? The weaver 
woman’s boy. to know’ you, sir,” said the lad, 
sarcastically, as he deliberately spread his handker- 
chief on the grownd, and began to fill it with wal- 
nuts. 

“ Return those things to the hamper, Master Alfred, 
while times are good,” said Ishmael slowly and dis- 
tinetly. 

“Oh, I say, Ben, isn’t he a niceone to make acquain- 
tunce with! Let’s ask him.todinner!” jeered the boy, 
Lelping himself to more walnuts. 

“You had better return those things before worse 
comes of it,” said Ishmael, slowly pulllng off his jacket. 

“ Isay Ben, heis going to fight! Ax’n’t you scared ?” 
—— Master Alfred, tying up his handkerchief full 

nuts. 

“ Will you return those things or not?” exclaimed 
Ishmael, rolling up his sleves. 

* Will you tell me, who was your father? ” mocked 
Master Alfred. 

That question was answered by a blow dashed full 


in the mouth of. the questioner, followed instantly by 
another blow into his right eye and a third into his left, 
Then Ishmael seized him by the collar, and, twisting it. 
choked and shook him until he dropped his plunder. 
But it was only the suddenness of the assault that had 
given Ishmael: a moment’s advantage. The contest 
was toounequal. As svon as Master Alfred had dropped 
his plunder, he seized his assailant. Ben also rushed 
to the rescue, It was unfair, two boys upon one. 
They soon threw Ishmael down upon the ground and 
beat his breath nearly out of his body. ‘They were so 
absorbed in their cowardly work that they were uncon- 
scious of the approach of the: party from the shop, until 
the gentleman left the ladies and hurried to the scene 
of action, exclaiming : 

“ What's this? What's this? What's all this, young 
gentlemen ? Let that poor lad alone! Shameon you 
both!” 

The two culprits ceased their blows and started up, 
panic-stricken. But only for a moment. ‘The ready 
and reckless falsehood sprang to Alfred’s lips. 

“Why, sir, you see, we were walking along and saw 
your carriage standing here and saw that boy stealing 
the fruits and nuts from it. And we ordered him to 
stop and he wouldn't, and we pitched into him and beat 
him. Didn’t we, Ben?” 

“ Yes, we beat iim,” said Ben, evasively. 

“Humph! And he stole the very articles that he 
was put here to guard! Sad! sad! but the fault was 
mine! He is but a child! a poor child, and was most 
likely hungry. I should not have left the fruit to tempt 
him! Boys, you did very wrong to beat him so! You, 
who are pampered so much, know little of the severe 
privations and great temptations of the poor. And we 
cannot expect children to resist their natural appetites,” 
said the gentleman gently as he stooped to examine the 
condition of the fallen boy. 

Ishmael was half-stunned, exhausted, and bleeding; 
but his confused senses had gathered the meaning of 
the false accusation made against him. And through 
the blood bursting from his mouth, he gurgled forth 
the words: 

“T didn’t, sir! 

“ He did’! He did! 
Alfred. 

Ben was silent. 

“And we beat him! Didn’t we, Ben?” questioned 
the young villain, who well understood his weak 
younger brother. 

“Yes,” replied Ben, who was always willing to 
oblige his elder brother if he could do so without tell- 
ing an out and out falsehood—“ we did beat him.” 

The gentleman raised the battered boy to his feet, 
took a look at him, and murmured to himself : 

“ Well, if. this lad isa thief and a liar, there is no 
truth in phrenology or physiognomy either.” 

Then speaking aloud, he said : 

“My boy, 1 am very sorry for what has just 
happened. You were placed here to guard my property. 
You betrayed your trust. You yourself stole it. And 
you have told a falsehood to conceal your theft. No! 
do not attempt to deny it. Hereare two young gentle- 
men of position who are witnesses against you.” 

Ishmael attempted to gurgle some denial, but his 
voice was drowned in the blood that still filled his 
moath. 

“ My poor boy,” continued the gentleman, “ for I see 
you are poor, if you had simply eaten the fruit and 
nuts, that would have been wrong certainly, being a 
breach of trust; but it would havg been almost ex- 
cusable, for you might have beem hungry and been 
tempted by the smell of the fruit and by the opportunity 
of tasting it. Andif you had confessed it frankly, I 
should as frankly have forgiven you. But I am sorry 
to say that you have attempted to conceal your fault by 
falsehood. And do you know what that falsehood has 
done? It has converted the act that I should have 
construed as a mere trespass into a theft.” 

Ishmael stooped down and bathed his bloody face in 
the stream, and then wiped it clean with his coarse 
pocket-handKerchief. And then he raised his head 
with childish dignity most wonderful to see, and 
said: 

“ Listen to me, sir, if you please. I did not take the 
fruit or the uuts, or anything that was yours: It is 
true, sir, as you said, that Iam poor. And I washun- 
gry, very hungry indeed, because I have had nothing 
to eat since sixo’clock this morning. And the oranges 
and figs did smell mice, and I did want them very 
much. But I didnot touch them, sir! I could better 
bear hunger than I could bear shame! And I should 
have suffered shame if I had taken your things! Yes, 
even though you might have never found out the 
loss of them. Because—/ should have known myself 
to be a thief, and I could not have borne that, sir! I 


T didn’t!” 
Didn’t he, Ben?” cried Master 





did not take your property, sir; I hope you will be- 
lieve me.” 

At that moment he felt.a little soft hand steal into hi 
own, aud heard a gentle voice whisper in his ear: 
“ T believe you, poor boy, if they don't.” 
He turned and saw at his side the little orphan girl 





in deep mourning.» She was a stately little lady, with 


black eyes and black ringlets, and with the air of a 
little princess. 

“Come, Olandia! Come away, my love!” said the 
lady, who had just arrived at the spot. 

“No, aunt, if you please, I am going to stand by 
this poor boy here! He has got no friend! He is 
telling the truth, and nobody will believe him. 

(To be continued.) 





THE BALL DRESS. 

Te ball dress was upstairs, hanging in the splendid 
dressing-room. Scarcely hanging either; for what 
with its incrustation of jewels, and what with the 
richness of the shimmering stuff on which they were 
sewn, that white and gold brocade realised the. en- 
thusiastic expression applied to such silks in female 
parlance, that they almost “stand alone,” It was 
“standing alone” in the dressing-room; and for any 
great uddition of brains, or soul, or heart that it re- 
ceived when the Marvhioness entered into it, it might 
have gone alone to the ball—twirled round in the waltz 
—swam about in the quadrille—swept through the 
stately rooms—descended the superb staircase, and so 
have returned home again, without logs. 

Meanwhile it was undeniably a very marvel of a 
ball dress! Jewels and agriffes were sewn down the 
front, and down the back, and round the ample corsdge, 
and among the puffed knots of the lace-trimmed sleeves, 
and across the skirt in an angle, and looping up thie 
skirt at the sides—in short, wherever a jewel could be 
set it was set. Some of the jewels were false—but 
nobody was supposed to know that; just as some 
portions of the Marchioness herself were false, and no 
body was supposed to know it. The general result 
was glittering, magnificent, and triumphant, as thie 
dress hung, (or stood,) reflected in the great pier-glass, 
waiting for its inhabiting form—the Marchioness. 

Miss Parkes, was also there ; in close proximity to the 
dress. Leaning her weary head against the great 
carved mahogany bedpost shrouded in purple silk cur- 
tains—-looking paler than ever against that purple silk; 
very tired in her ancles, having stood all the day 
superintending the sewing on of the jewelled barna 
cles on the white and gold-embroidered hull. Resting 
in’ a sort of dog’s sleep, half-awake, and half in 
slumber, dreaming—with her weak little grey eyes 
open, and her cap awry —of her girlhood and he: 
mother, and a county ball at Chippenham, Wilts, 
where she had danced with a young lieutenant in the 
navy long ago forgotten by every one but herself, who 
was drowned in the Caspian Sea. 

And Mrs. Benson, the lady’s maid, was also there. 
waiting upon the empty dress; Jess fatigued than Mis: 
Parkes, but more flushed and excited. Very wide 
awake, having just fortified herself against the coming 
hour by a cup of tea with a little brandy in it, and with « 
hearty professional interest in the appearance the Mar- 
chioness was to make that night. For Benson had a 
conscience—according to her idea of conscience—and 
a thorough lady’s maid has the same noble pride in he: 
lady’s appearance that an officer has in the review of 
his regiment. A belt awry, a shambling gait, a loosely 
buckled collar in the soldier cannot be more painful 
to his colonel than a pin dropped from its fastening, a 
tape wandering out to public view, a crease in the 
silken folds, or a drooping flaccid “ sit of the petticoat ’ 
to the Abigail of a well-bred house. 

Benson was “a very superior person,” and she waited 
there, alert and unfatigued— 

Her soul in arms, and eager for the fray— 


which was to enable her victoriously to declare to som 
other Abigail: “* Your lady didn’t look half as well as 
my lady; nor I don’t think none of the ladies at he: 
Grace's ball was to compare with my lady ;” a boast 
Mrs. Benson was very often enabled to make. 

Nor was Mrs. Benson without # conscience of a kind- 
lier sort, though she reverenced marchionesses, and 
was very severe upon “creatures;” for she, supported 
a very ricketty and rhuematic old mother out of the 
wages given her (thongh they were not over liberal, 
considering that she did the work of two servants and 
a sentry—what with toiling at the toilette, and sitting 
up “waiting” for her lady); and at this very moment 
she was planning, after the fatigue of the dressing was 
over, to go to that old mother, aud “see how the dear 
soul was a gettin’ on.” Miss Parkes envied Mrs. Ben- 
son her ricketty old mother, because—to use her own 
phrase—‘ she had not a soul in the wide world that 
she could care for, or that cared for her.” 

And so, with their different degrees of strength and 
patience, both these women waited on the empty dress : 
besides a brown-eyed rosy-cheeked assistant, a country 
niece of Mrs. Benson’s, to whom this chance eccasion, 
in which she was permitted to labour, wore the mingled 
aspect of a festival gala and a fairy tale ; and who found 
it, consequently, quite difficult to subdue the radiant 
smiles of pleasure that ed her red lips over her 
white young teeth—though she felt it somehow disre- 
spectful to smile, while so great a lady was about to 








put on so grand a gown ; besides that it must look * so 
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very childish” and “so very countrified.” Ah, little 
Mary !—how many of the jewelled barnacles on the 
brocaded hull would the full-sailing Marchioness have 
given,—if she could have bought, at any price, those 
young smiles and that shy flush of colour,—and have 
floated victoriously into the ball-room, after making 
them her own.—Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 





OUR NATIVE HEDGEROWS. 


Tue Whitethorn, Hawthorn, or May would seem to 
have got its first name from the light colour of its 
bark when contrasted with that of the blackthorn; 
hawthorn, from its being the thorn bearing the fruit 
known as haws, and May from the month in which its 
“hawthorn hoar” is so conspicuous, and few can wit- 
ness its beauty when— 

From the whitethorn the May-flower shed 

Its dewy fragrance round his head, 
without emotion, and as a well-grown ornamental tree 
it has all our sympathies. Again, as the best plant for 
growing live fences, we would give it its meed of praise, 
but when it is allowed to grow tall straggling hedges, 
keeping both sunlight and air from our fields, we deem 
it little better than a weed, and, indeed, so fully as to 
wish that at least half of the hawthorn hedges in the 
sonntry were rooted out. 

But the more prominent position in which this plant 
occurs as a weed is neglected pastures. In districts 
where pastures have been deemed to be so poor as not 
to be worth attention, young hawthorns come up with 
gorse, briers, brambles, and ethers, making it one of 
the first requisites that any amelioration must begin 
with these interlopers, and here our plan would be to 
cut them down or root them up, burn all such rubbish 
to ashes, which scatter over the soil, roll, and depas- 
ture; you thus remove what would prevent grass 
growing on the one hand, and would tear the coats of 
the sheep when put to feed on what did grow on the 
other. 

The genus Pyrus offers several species which from 
the large leaves they grow, and their more or less 
upright, unarmed stems, are great pests where they 
find their way into a hedgerow, as they not only pre- 
vent the quicks from growing as they should do by 
overshadowing them, but they always make weak 
places in the hedge. Cattle readily break through 
hedge bushes of whitebeam or wild service; and who, 
seeking a short cut, would fear to pass through their 
lithe limbs; we would therefore recommend that in 
planting hedges care should be taken to exclude these 
and other shrubs of a like kind. 

The Sloe or Blackthorn was formerly much planted 
with the whitethorn for fences; it is, however, objec- 
tionable, as it will not bear cutting and plashing to the 
same extent; and if eut down its new shoots are com- 
paratively flexile and unarmed. Like the whitethorn, 
its seeds are everywhere sown by birds. 

Wild Roses. There are no greater pests in the hedge- 
rows than wild roses, as their fast growth when com- 
pared with quicks, their larger leaves, and with the 
second form in our list, their climbing habit, effectually 
prevent the growth of the best hedgerow plant, and 
though the prickles on the rose briers are sufficiently 
repellant, yet as the old stems gradually die out they 
universally cause a weakness in the fence, which the 
quicks seldom or never overcome unless the briers be 
sedulously weeded out at an early period. Besides the 
hedgerows, the woods and thickets become tangled 
with different forms of wild roses, of which the harvest 
is the most troublesome, from its larger and more 
flexile stems. 

The Blackberry or Bramble is as great a pest in the 
hedgerow as the roses, and indeed as their branches 
are even longer, and those of many species which creep 
along the ground, form new plants by rooting near the 
extremity of the shoots, by which means they not only 
sometimes take possession of the length of the hedge- 
row, but extend outwards in, and beyond, the ditches, 
and so form a tangled mass, which takes up room, and 
prevents the growth of the quicks, leaving only weak 
places, where its old stems die and decay, or else choke 
up everything subject to its young and rampant growth. 
Both the roses and brambles are pests in neglected 
places; they are too so widely distributed over the 
world that they have come to be recognised as the 
effect of the curse pronounced upon Adam's dis- 
obedience. 

Carsed is the ground for thy sake. 

Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee. 
Here, doubtless, the term thorns was applied indis- 
criminately to briers and brambles, which take posses- 
sion of negleoted places in an incredibly short space of 
time. If, however, these plants be considered as em- 
blematic of waste land, and want of cultivation, it is 
quite certain that they cannot be maintained, when an 
opposite state of things is sedulously aimed at. 
_ The Raspberry in hedgerows is objectionable from 
its large leaves, upright growth, and mostly unarmed 
stems, so that while it smothers out the quicks it can- 
not even boast of a repellant armature, 
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WE are not, as a people, so architectural as the 
French. We drain below while they chisel above. 
They build palaces and we construet underground 
railways. The present is, in London, the reign of 
Utility rather than Magnificence, and yet we shall 
have, before long, a good deal to show the foreigner, 
intelligent or otherwise, Parisian or New Zealander, as 
the case may be. We are making our metropolis, if 
not the most beautiful, at least the most convenient, 
city in the world, as it is already, without exception, 
the healthiest, wealthiest, and, with all respect for our 
neighbours in all directions, the New Yorkers and 
Berliners not excepted, the wisest. But we shall have 
our touch of grace about us also soon, and it will be in 
the pleasant region of Kensington. 

The metropolitan district known as Kensington was 
once called the Court Suburb. The blithe, bland poet, 
Leigh Hunt, him of the golden pen, called it so. There 
dwelt, in her childhood and girlhood, the Princess 
Victoria. There was she told that the glories of the 
British Crown were to descend upon her maidenly 
head. She has had an affection for the place ever 
since, an affection in which the Prince Consort shared. 
And it is becoming, in spite of jealous cankers, a quar- 
ter full of elegance and comfort, full of attraction and 
even grandeur. It will become still more so when the 
International Exhibition Building has been purchased 
by and for the nation. 

The International Exhibition Building is precisely 
such a central structure as the nation wants. It 
will accommodate half a hundred national collections, 
now huddled out of sight, and serve more than half 
a hundred important interests now neglected. The 
Patent Museum, a peculiarly English class of display, 
appealing to the inventive and practical English mind, 
is at present altogether misplaced at South Kensington. 
Beneath the gorgeous nave and stately domes of 
Captain Fowke’s palace, it will exhibit to every eye 
the progress and condition of British mechanics and 
manufactures. Then, what Englishman can reflect 
without shame, in these times of iron-clad steamers, 
upon the splendid store of naval models abandoned to 
darkness and dust in the vaults of Somerset House? 
The history of our fleet is written there, in the most 
unmistakeable language, and no one can read it. Ina 
suitable room, it would illustrate the entire series of 
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improvements in shipbuilding, from the days of the 
Great Harry to those of the Warrior. Thirdly, where 
is the “ National Portrait Gallery?” Literally, in a 
lodging-house in Westminster! Literally, we say, 
under a hired roof in Great George-street! It is 
expanding every month, and will speedily claim ampler 
space. Again, the British Pictures, now at the South 
Kensington Museum must shortly be removed, and 
whither, if not to some vast edifice worthy of containing 
them? The Vernon and Sheepshanks collections 
would naturally follow. Moreover, there is an 
Architectural Museum, the contents of which, unless 
the International Exhibition Building be secured, will 
in all likelihood be dispersed. But, even more pressing 
are the considerations with respect to the British 
Museum. The British Museum is over-crowded. It 
cannot hold even its marbles and its mummies. Its 
porticoand external colonnades are defaced and degraded 
by smutty hoardings, simply because there is no room 
inside for the most wondrous monuments from Lycia 
and Assyria. Why, then, persist in making a jumble 
of our National Collection? Why stick a bird of 
Paradise beside the head of Pericles, or a stuffed ape 
from Africa at the foot of the Grecian Venus! The 
dead giraffes and lions, the skeleton pre-Adamite 
monsters and the owls, the musty thers and the 
glittering specimens of natural jewellery are very inter- 
esting, very valuable, very suggestive, in their way ; 
but there is no analogy between them and the sarco- 
phagus of Pharaoh or the torso of Diana. The 
Natural History Department of the British Museum 
might therefore, with advantage to both institutions, 
and with no inconvenience to the public, be transferred 
to Kensington. At present, it is lost. At Kensington, 
it might be considerably enlarged. 

But the Royal Academy itself comes into question. 
Sooner or later, that respectable, exclusive, selfish, and 
tyrannical body must be turned out of Trafalgar Square. 
Whither shall it go? Burlington and Marlborough 
Houses are occupied. The Academy must pay rent for 
the future, instead of enjoying, gratis, the privilege of 
hustling the best art in the kingdom, and palming off 
mere trickeries of the paint-pot as triumphs of genius, 
while works of real merit touch the cornice, or are 
abased to a position onthe floor. Well, if they actually 
want immense galleries, in order that justice may be 
done to all aspirants, as the Academicians pretend, the 
International Exhibition Building would hold them, 
their pictures, and even their vanity together. There 
would be no excuse, then, for crowded walls. Every 


artist of talent, however obscure, might have a chance 
of attracting attention. As it is, the labour of six 
months is too often hung up out of sight in a corner 
and, even with the aid of an opera-glass, the dispas- 


sionate patron of art, kindly resolved to encourage 
genius wherever he finds it, can scarcely make out 
whether he is looking at a Mermaid or Meg Merillies, 
at Lady Godiva or at Mary Queen of Scets. So let 
the Academy transplant its Exhibition, give more elbow- 
room to art, and excite less jealousy among artists. 
Kensington will agree with them very well. It will 
not smoke their pictures; it will do ample justice to 
their colouring, and it will save them from the annual 
repetition of a paltry scandal. 

We really, as a nation, pay less attention than we 
ought, to these matters. All Exhibitions of Art, Science, 
or Industry, are educational. All have a high and 
useful moral effect. The very sight of beauty is puri- 
fying to the human mind. Hew well has this idea been 
suggested in the poet’s worship of Colour— 

“ See, and scorn all duller 

ter a 

Ow a joys 
What Asn thoughts she thinks, — 


Of violets peeted rer 
And a tho flashing hues, made solely to be seen! 

See her silver lilies 

Chill the sultry showers. 

And what a red mouth has the Rose, the woman of the 

flowers!" 

In Kensington, therefore, may be collected, unless the 
parsimony or prejudice of the Legislature interfere, a 
splendid array of permanent exhibitions for the people. 
There is no danger of class monopoly in that quarter. 
We have not thank Heaven, a monopolising or anti- 
popular Court. We have not, upon the whole, a 
monopolising or anti-popular aristocracy. Even if we 
had, the influence of publie opinion and the power of 
the Legislature, whiek dea not be despotic although 
it is capable of selfishness, would overrule them. It is 
a pleasant thing to contemplate—a suburb of peoples’ 
palaces, of galleries, of flower-gardens, of museums ; a 
suburb, so to speak, of studios and Bey excepts: a 
suburb inhabited by antique statues and blooming with 
the rarest horticulture. Kensington is within every 
one’s reach. Railway enterprise, before long, will 
render it still more easily accessible. Then why pull 
down that gigantic structure, ready as it is to the 
Nation’s hands, which, if once removed will never, in 
all probability, be replaced ? It will be but the third of 
the full cost-of an iron-clad ship to buy it for the 
country for ever. It is amply worth the money. 
Many a national holiday, for the future, would be 
celebrated within its walls. It would be the central 
point for pageants and public demonstrations of every 
kind, Objections are urged against the expenditure. 
Why, England, with her mighty resources, can afford 
this quarter of a million sterling for the preservation 
of the most colossal temple of Art, Industry, and 
Science, ever erected in the world. There are those, 
of course, who sneer at the project, simply because it 
is favoured by the friends of the late lamented Prince 
Consort; but their sarcasms will meet with no response 
from the British people. For the sake of London, and 
for the sake of the provinces that send their myriads of 
visitors every year to inspect its “ lions,” we trust that 
the palace at South Kensington will stand, perfected as 
a building by an able architect, and enriched in its in- 
terior with the many and varied collections, endless 
and priceless, which it is adapted to shelter. 





INDIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


As among savage tribes everywhere that we have 
any knowledge of, marriage in these hills is a contract 
of the nature of barter and sale, generally unaccom- 
panied by any religious ceremony. 

We have no information respecting marriage among 
the Cacharees; they are professed Hindus, though far 
from orthodox; and it is probable that they got their 
marriage rites with their religion. 

With the Meekirs, marriage is a matter of contract 
unconnected with any religious rite, and celebrated by 
a feast, as is also the birth of children. Polygamy is 
discountenanced, but practised. 

The Nagus buy their wives, and have no marriage 
ceremony except the giving of a grand feast to all the 
villagers, who in return build a house for the newly- 
married couple. 

Sometimes marriage is preceded by a long betrothal ; 
and none are allowed to marry till of a certain age, and 
able to keep house on their own account. 

Marriage among the old Kookies seems to be as much 
a religious as a civil ceremony. The young couple 
place each @ foot upon a large stone in the centre of 
the village, the Ghalim or head man of which sprinkles 
them with water, exhorts them to be virtuous and 
faithful to one another, blessing them, and hoping they 
may have many children. After this ceremony comes 
a grand feast. Notwithstanding the religious nature 
of the rite, as Stewart naively remarks, a man cannot 
get his wife without paying for her, or entering into 
bondage in the house of her parents fora term of 
years—a purchase through service reminding one of 
the loves of Jacob. 

Courtship is well understood and delicately managed 
among the old Kookies. When wooing has gone ov 
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some time, the lover sends a friend to the parents with a 
stoup of liquor : if they quaff it, he enters into prelimi- 
naries; if they decline it, he must search elsewhere for 
a bride. Polygamy is interdicted, and never practised. 
A widow or widower may marry again, but not till 
after three years, and with the permission of the family 
ef the late spouse, which is often withheld, and often 
bought only with a large price. 

The new Kookies also buy their wives, or win them 
through years of bondage. Wooing precedes the con- 
tract; and the price, though passing under the name 
of a present, is fixed by negotiation, and depends on 
the wealth of the parties. It is seldom or never in 
eoin. Marriage costs the poorest two or three years of 
bondage, or thirty rupees in gifts. There is a solemn 
marriage ceremony preceded by feasting and games. 

The parties, clothed in their best, both drink from a 
stoup of liquor—a common mode, among the rude 
tribes, of pledging troth—presented to them by the 
Thempoo, or priest, who mutters over them some 
words in an unknown tongue, and ties round the bride’s 
neck two small threads of cotton, and one round that 
the man. The threads are allowed to wear out, and 
are never replaced. After the threads are put on, the 
Thempoo presents the pair with asmall comb apiece, 
again mutters some time in the unknown tongue, and 
the marriage is complete ;—combs, it may be mentioned, 
are held in the highest degree of sacredness among the 

Kookies. They allow widows and widowers to remarry, 
but marriage between cousins they prohibit. 

Some of their rules in regard to adultery and seduc- 
tion are peculiar. The punishment of the former is in 
the hands of the husband. It is death; but the lover 
may save his life by paying something more than the 
eriginal price of the woman, when she becomes his 
property. In cases of seduction, every effort is made to 
have the guilty couple married forthwith—a penal 
price being put on the bride. 

In contrast with this feeling for purity, and a singular 
example of the influence of power over moral feeling, 
is a peculiar privilege of the Rajah, who has all the 
women of his village, married or single, perfectly at his 
pleasure, The Rajah, however, has little temptation to 
use his power, as he may have as many wives as he 
likes, or can keep—both polygamy and concubinage 
being in common practice. Female slaves usually live 
in concubinage with their masters. 

The great desire of the New Kookies is for male 
effspring. When a woman is enciente, she prays and 
chants hymns to the god Puthen to give hera son; and 
when a son is born, there is great rejoicing. On every 
birth a feast is given—three days after the birth of a 
female, and five after that of a male—to the friends of 
the family. 

Among the Munniporees marriage is also through 
sale, and not necessarily accompanied by any ceremony, 
though usually there is one—but as often after as before 
cohabitation. It is said that a Munniporee can put away 
his wife without any fault on her part; and that if a 
person of influence he can do so without its being 
noticed. The rule, however, is that if a man puts away 
his wife without any fault on her part, she takes 
possession of all his property, except a drinking vessel 
and the cloth round his loins. A man and wife may 
separate by mutual consent; and a wife may quit her 
husband on giving him the value of a slave. Women 
are really the slaves of their husbands; they are sold 
in satisfaction of their debts; and men have been known 
to pawn their wives for money to purchase some office, 
or even @ pony. The Munniporees have a court of 
jurisdiction answering to Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s, only 
not so well managed. 

The Koupooees are subdivided into four great fami- 
lies, and no ene can marry a member of his own family. 
Marriages are arranged without reference to the likings 
of parties. When a son becomes marriageable, his 
father chooses a wife for him, and pays her price, which 
is usually high, and a matter of pride; and, strangely 
enough, unhappy results do not seem to flow from this 
general disregard of the affections. Conjugalinfidelity 
is said to be rare; runaway matches, however, some- 
times take place, to the disgust of the parents and in- 
dignation of the general community. Adultery is pu- 
uished with death, and the forfeiture of the property of 
the adulterer to the injured husband; while the family 
: by adulteress must refund her price and pay her 

ebts. 

When a wife predeceases her husband, the latter has 
to pay “ Mundoo,” or “ the price of her bones,” to her 
father, if alive; if not, to her next of kin. Mundoo is 
also payable en the death of children; butit cannot be 
demanded for persons killed by enemies or wild beasts, 
or who die of any swelling, or cholera, or small-pox. 
When a woman dies in childbirth, the child is not per- 
mitted to live, but is burned with her. If the husband 
die before the wife, the wife is taken by the husband’s 
brother. She cannot return to the parental home so 
long as there are any near (male ?) relations of her hus- 
band remaining. Polygamy is permitted, but not com- 
mon. Children are named as among the Kookies at 
festivities, which take place five days after the birth, 
without distinction between boys and girls. 











Among the Murrings there is a regulated payment 
for a wife, in default of which the first-born of the mar- 
riage becomes a slave... They are divided into families 
like the Koupooees, and'the marriage of members of the 
same family is strictly prohibited. 

The consequences of marriage among the Tangkool 
are peculiar. When a son marries, his father becomes 
a person of secondary importance in the house, and is 
obliged to remove to the front part of it—the part of 
least comfort and honour. This strange rule has a 
higher perfection among the Loohoopas, who, whilst 
like all the other tribes they buy their wives, choose 
them for themselves, refusing in such matters to be 
guided by others. When the eldest son has brought 
home his wife, it is the signal for his father and mother 
and the rest of the family to quit for a new home, where 
they live till the marriage of the second son, when they 
have again to move. 

Of the marriage law of the Mows and Murrams we 
know little more than that marriage is prohibited 
within certain degrees of affinity. The price of a wife 
among the Murrams is merely nominal. The women 
greatly exceed the men in numbers, and a wife can 
easily be got for a piece of coarse cloth. Generally 
among the tribes adultery is punished as among the 
Koupooees; also, generally children, especially males, 
are highly prized. Except in the case of a child whose 
mother dies in childbirth, child-murder is not known. 
In one instance, indeed, in the small village of the 
Phweelongmai—the practice of slaying female children 
prevailed. Major M‘Culloch found the practice exist- 
ing in 1850, when happily a stop was put to it. The 
theory was, that every female child born in a certain 
way should be killed; but in practice all were so born, 
or at least all were put to death. Thecustom must have 
originated in some superstition, or in an association, 
casually established, of misfortune with female children 
born in the proscribed manner. A child so born was 
said to commit “namoonge”—transgression—answer- 
ing to the “tholo” of cegtain Africans, who, according 
to Livingstone, kill all children who cut their teeth in 
the upper sooner than in the under jaw! 

There were no peculiar customs among the Phwee- 
longmai to explain the practice, such as explain female 
infanticide among the Rajputs. ‘The Rajputs argsaid to 
kill every female child but the first,—the reasoff being 
the cost of getting daughters married. It is a point of 
honour with a Rajput father to give his daughter a large 
portion, and celebrate her nuptials with ruinous festivi- 
ties.— North British Review. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Federal debt is estimated at present at 
984,000,000 dols., of which 400,000,000 dols. is in legal 
tender currency. 


Tue Russtan Army.—The Tygodnik states, on the 
authority of official documents, that the active Russian 
army now comprises, after the reductions which have 
made, 335,000 infantry, 61,000 cavalry, 55,000 of the 
reserve, 60,000 artillerymen, with 2,000 cannon—mak- 
ing a total of 510,000 men on paper. The real effective 
force, however, is considerably less, and does not exceed 
300,000 men. 


Tue business of the loan societies continues to increase. 
In the year 1862 they received from their depositors or 
shareholders sums amounting in the whole to £210,139 ; 
the sums in borrowers’ hands at the close of the year 
amounted to £454,359. The gross profits of the year, 
including no less than £9,539 received for forms of 
application and for inquiry, reached £48,418; the 
expense of management was £19,327. The sum of 
£26,179 was paid as interest to depositors and share- 
holders. 


Tue Royat Forests.— In the New Forest there are 
about 63,000 acres in which the Crown has the right to 
the soil and timber, subject to rights of common; in the 
Forest of Dean about 19,000 acres. In the whole of the 
Royal forests and woodlands there are 9,348 acres of 
natural woods and 42,262 acres of plantations, consist- 
ing almost entirely of oak planted at different periods, 
but nearly all since 1800, for the purpose of providing a 
supply of timber for the navy. As an oak-tree does not 
arrive at maturity in less than about 100 years, a con- 
siderable time must yet elapse before the trees are in a 
state to be felled as oak timber. The value of the crop 
is increasing from year to year. In 1849 the value of 
the enclosed plantations made since 1808 was estimated 
at £1,088,777, and the value of the same plantations 
when at maturity at upwards of £10,000,000. 


Iron-Ciap Surps.—A parliamentary return just is- 
sued gives the names, tonnage, horse-power, number of 
guns, dimensions, and other particulars of our iron- 
clads, with the dates when they were or are expected 
to be launched. Exclusive of the floating batteries, 
there are 21 iron-clad vessels, 12 of which are building, 
and will be launched as follows:—The Enterprise in 
May, 1863; Valiant, June, 1863; Minotaur, July, 1863; 
Royal Alfred, and Research, August, 1863; Prince 











Albert, Zealous, Royal Sovereign, and Achilles, Septem- 
ber, 1863 ; Favourite, January, 1864 ; Agincourt, March, 
1864; and Northumberland, May, 1864. The nine 
launched are the Black Prince, Warrior, Hector, De- 
fence, Resistance, Caledonia, Ocean, Prince Consort, and 
Royal Oak. The total tonnage of these vessels is 
88,697; the number of guns carried, 584; and horse- 
power 18,060. Two of those building—the Prince 
Albert (2,529 tons, 5 guns, and 500-horse power), and 
the Royal Sovereign (3,963 tons, 5 guns, and 800-horse 
power)—are fitted with turrets on Captain Coles’s prin- 
ciple; and three—the Favourite (2,186 tons, 8 guns, 
and 400-horse power), the Research (1,253 tons, 4 guns, 
and 200-horse power), and the Enterprise (990 tons, 4 
guns, and 169-horse power)—are fitted with the turret 
on Mr. Reed’s principle. ‘There are seven floating bat- 
teries, carrying 106 guns; four of them were never 
commissioned. 


Our Navy a Century AGo.—The number of ships 
of the line at or near home, under Admirals Hawke, 
Boscawen, &c., is thus given in Lloyds’ Evening Post for 
September 1, 1750 :— 


Number of guns. 
3 . . ose ose 100 
6 ° eee ° 90 
1 e 84 
3 ee eee 80 
13 eee ° eee 74 
5 eee eve 70 
1 oo ° 66 
8 . ° 64 
12 eee . ° 60 
11 ove 6b. 1 ane Thesis 50 
53 


THE ninth report of the Postmaster General has just 
been issued. It appears that the number of letters con- 
veyed in 1862 was—in England, 497 millions; in Ire- 
land, 51 millions; and in Scotland 57 millions. The 
proportion of letters to population was 24 to each person 
in England, 9 in Ireland, and 19 in Scotland. As com- 
pared with 1861, the total shows an increase of 12 mil- 
lions, and as contrasted with the year previous to the 
introduction of penny postage (1839) an increase 
(omitting franks) of 529 millions, making the present 
number of letters very nearly eight-fold the number in 
1839. The number of newspapers delivered last year 
was nearly 73 millions, which is about half a million 
more than in the previous year: and the number of 
book packets was rather more than 14 millions, being 
an increase upon the previous year of about 1,700,000, 
or nearly 14 per cent. 





BARBER-SURGEONS AND THEIR HAtu.—The pole, 
which even now, in country places, projects over the 
shaver’s shop-door, indicated at first that persons might 
be bled there, as the patient, when phlebotomy was per- 
formed, grasped a tall rod, to keep the arm steady. Of 
course clever men soon appeared amongst the barbers, 
and in no long time began to practise as medical men 
—on the whole no doubt with advantage to the hum- 
bler classes ; their right to do so was quickly recognized 
by custom, and Henry VIII. granted them a charter of 
incorporation, which for several centuries was the sole 
document which made their occupation legal. On en- 
tering from Monkwell Street, the building shows signs 
of neglect and disrepair, and first you come into rather 
a spacious hall, which is not often used, and though 
elegant in its proportions, is bare and dirty. Quitting 
this, you enter an inner hall, probably sixty feet long 
by thirty wide, full of objects of the highest interest. 
There are several windows at the back, but the light is 
principally derived from a circular lantern in the cen- 
tre, and this is a singularly beautiful specimen of the 
architect’s talent. It is very lofty, and is encrusted at 
every point with exquisitely delicate carvings of fruit 
and flowers in every possible variety, “not done in 
plaster,” said our cicerone, “but cut out of the solid 
wood.” The walls are covered with extremely fine 
original paintings, and they look wonderfully fresh and 
well preserved, scarcely any of them showing the 
slightest appearance of decay.—London Scenes and Lon- 
don People. 


DESECRATION OF Mivron’s Remains.—A far more 
illustrious name than any of these—that of John Mil- 
ton—is connected with this sanctuary, and with circum- 
stences highly discreditable. According to Todd, the 
remains of Milton were attended to the grave by all his 
learned and great friends in London, not without a 
friendly concourse of the vulgar. He was buried next 
his father, in the chancel of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. In 
August, 1790, the spot where his body had been depo- 
sited was opened, and a corpse, hastily supposed to be 
his, was exposed to public view. There was a tradition 
in the parish that his remains were laid under the spot 
where the clerk’s desk had formerly stood in the chan- 
cel ; and curiosity being excited on the subject, the ves- 
try clerk, churchwardens, and others, opened the grave, 
in which they found a leaden coffin, lying over a 
wooden one, imagined to be that of Milton’s father. 
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‘The ground was immediately closed, but opened again | 
the next, morning, the overseers in the meantime havi ing | 

over the discovery, and resolved to turn it to 
account Cutting open the leaden coffin, they found a 
bedy in its shroud, and believing it to be that of the 
poet, they extracted the teeth, cut off the hair, which 
was six inches long, combed and tied together, and then 
leit the scattered remains to the grave-diggars, who 
were permitted te exhibit them for money to the public. 
Mr. Neve, of Furnival’s Inn, who published an account 
of the transaction, was satisfied that the body was that 
of Milton, while others contended that it was a female 
corpse, relying in part as a proof of this on the long 
hair; yet we know that Milton always wore his hair 
long. Stevens particularly lamented the indignity sus- 
tained by the venerable relies, though he doubted their 
identity.— Londen Scenes and London People. 

Lonpon Stonr.—London Stone, the lapis millaris 
of our Reman conquerors, a fragment of puzzling anti- 
quity, standing against, or rather in, the south wall of 
$t. Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, closely adjoining 
te Watling Street, after repeated changes, and reduced 
to a mere shell of worn, worm-eaten stone, must still 
excite the curiosity and interest of those who find in 
such decaying remnants. of past ages a link to connect 
them with the present. Though now hardly noticed, 


the field in hot pursuit, numbering many scarlet jackets. 
The already irritated old bull immediately charged, 
seattered the horsemen, and settling down on two of 
them, gave them as muchas they could do to keep out 
of his reach. The run was very exciting, and the pace 
great. The buffalo being fresh, had the best of it, and 
was nearing the hunted would-be hunters, when 
straight across their path came a deep drop. There 
was no time to turn—the beast was close behind—down 
they went both head over heels, povies, men, and all in 
a sad mess. On eame the old bull, too fast to stop him- 
self, and over he fell at their side. As the men got up 
bewildered, and not knowing what to do next, you can 
imagine their relief at seeing the great beast, who, from 
his weight, had been half-stunned, pick himself up, 


shake his head, and sneak off without troubling himself | 


further about them.—Three Years’ Service in China. 
By Licut.-Col. Fisher, C.B., RE. 

A country paper, in speaking of a steamboat, said : 
“She had twelve berths in the ladies’ eabin.”"—*Oh! 
my life!” exclaimed Mrs. Partington, being informed of 
this; “ what a squalling there must have been in that 
precious boat.” 

“ Frenrinc Jor Hooker” a Corntsr™Man.—General 
Hooker, Commander-in-Chief of the Federal army of the 
Rappahannock, is said by a Cornish gentleman to have 





it was ence regarded with reverence, from a strange 
superstition that the fate of the City depended upon it 


—that the fortunes of London depended upon its pre- | 
servation, as Troy.on its Palladium, or the destinies of | 
Scotland on the misshapen mass of granite let into the | 


coronation chair at Westminster Abbey. Since Cam- 
den's time, antiquaries have pronounced this stone a 
Roman milliary, or rather as the milliarium aureum of 
Britain, from which the Romans began the measure- 
ment of their military ways, as from a centre.— London 
Scenes and London People. 





FACETIZ. 





Ramway Economics.—A break in time saves a 
smash.—F un. 

PourricaL Boéonemy.—Squandering the nation’s 
money.—Fun. 

Rear Drar-srarxinc.—Buying asparagus when it 
is a guinea a bundle.~— Fam. 

A MAN who builds a house isa builder; does ii follow 
then, that he who razes it is a razor ?—Fun. 

Tue Besr Guarantee For A Picrurs’s Mexit.— 
That it has been refused by the Royal Academy.—Fun. 


Apvicz To Paruxrs.—Recollect the child’s mind is 
nothing better than a sheet of letter-paper ; so mind, its 
address in after-life will depend entirely upon the way 
in which you direct it.— Punch. 

“T can’t make aut differences,” said Septimus 
Hardup; “for instance, there is nothing more regular 
in its coming round than dinner-time, and nothing less 
certain than dinner.” 

At a Sunday-school examination a little girl being 
asked by her catechiser, “ What is the outward visible 
sign or form in baptism?” innocently replied, “ Please, 
sir, the baby.” 

Aw eminent divine preached one morning from the 
text, “Ye are the children of the devil,” and in the 
afternoon, by a funny coincidence, from the words, 
“Children, obey your parents.” 

A uitrie alarm prevailed in theatrical circles at the 
rumour that Buckstone had been seized with the stag- 
gers op Thursday at Epsom ; but it was soon discovered 
that it was Mr. Merry’s horse, not the merry actor of the 
Haymarket. 

Prevention Betrer THAN Cure.—Old Lady: “ But, 
geing in four-wheel cabs! I'm so afraid of Small 
Pox!” Cabby: “ You've nocall to be afeard o’ my cab, 
Mum, for I’ve ‘ad the hind wheel waccinated, and it 
teok beautifal.”— Punch. 


To tue Neepy.—The age of Dick Whittington is 
returning. Vast sums of money are to be laid out on 
the streets of Londen. An opportunity will thus be 
offered to the poor pedestrian for picking up as much as 
he likes.— Punch. 

An eld lady is hard on the Social Science Association 
and “speechifying ” women. She describes “ Bull's Run” 
as the 

Field inglorious, 
Whence legs, not arms, returned victorious 

A Burrato CuAsrE.—On one occasion the hares, or 
paper-carriers, Whom we sent out in couples, came upon 
a very savage buffalo, who charged them. 
rally used to ride at the beasts and halloo, whic h usu- 
ally made them turn aside. One of our mounted hares 
did this, but not a bit would the old beast swerve, and it 
was only by the quick hand of the rider that a serious 
collision was avoided : as it was the pony got a scratch. 
Away sped the paper seatierers, plentifully showering 
it in the buffalo ground, and in a short time up came 


| 


been formerly a resident in that county, and to have 
kept a beer-shop, or as it is called in that neighbour- 
hood, a “kidleywink.” 

Is the Court of Bankruptcy in Liverpool, an attorney 
under examination, stated that it had been his practice 
| to carry in his pocket-book a blank cheque-book of each 
| of the local banks; and the reason he assigned for this 
practice was, that sometimes people would say, “ Dear 
me, if I had my cheque- wee fa pay you.” “Oh! you 
w ould, would you?” “ Yes, certainly.” Whereupon 
he was down upon them with a blank cheque. 


Sap News ror SavaGes.—In the debate on Mr. 
Adderly’s Security from Violence Bill, a question arose 
as to the instrument with which garotters and other 
brutal offenders under the proposed statute, should be 
flogged. It appeared that, in the case of adult ruffians, 
the scourge employed would be of the ordinary feline 
species—the customary Cat. For the chastisement of 
younger scoundrels of the same description a similar 
butsmaller arrangement of whipcard might be employed 
under the mame of the Kitten.—Punch. 


* Hicn tire” has latterly been introduced into con- 
versation, and has even been adopted by certain news- 
papers as a heading for their fashionable news. But fhe 
pronunciation and the true signification of the words 
sorely puzzle that large partion of the Parisian commu- 
nity which does not enjey the inestimable privilege of 
knowing English. The greater part of these good 
people say digliff, and turn the words into a verb hig- 
lifer, exclaiming, “ Ah! the Duke of This or the Mar- 
quis of That was higlifed!” “ The Faubourg Saint 
Germain intends to higlif this week! ”, and so on. 


Tue Roran Cosmmussioners AGarn.—Are we to be 
bored with the blunders of the Exhibition Committee 
for ever? Here they have been presenting a cheap 
silver ornament to Tennyson, whom they insulted by 
placing him at the tag-end of their May-day mob, and 
they send round a ridiculous paragraph to all the papers, 
in which they say the rubbish is given him for “ his 
gift of prose and noble song.” No such mistakes ever 
oceurred in the recording of their own names. Who 
ever read such a blunder as Sir Wentworth Milke, or 
Small Coal, C.B.? We hope we have heard the last of 
these wrong-leaded commissioners—in lunacy.—/ua. 


informs us thatat a concert which took place at a town 
| that shall be nameless, a short tine ago, a gentleman in 
the audience rose up just as the third piece or the pro- 
gramme had been performed, and said: “ Mr. Con- 
ductor, will you oblige me, sir, by requesting your 
vocalisis either to sing louder, or to sing in whispers, 
as there is a conversation going on close by where I sit, 
that is eonducted in such a loud tone as to entirely hin- 
der my enjoyment of the music. I prefer certainly to 
hear the concert ; but if I cannot be so privileged, I de- 
sire to hear the conversation.” There was an extremely 
quiet and attentive audience in the hall during the rest 
of the evening. 


A Srory or Rep Tare.—A laughable circumstance 
occurred in the House of Commons the other week, 
when the Solicitor-General rose to withdraw one of the 
| few Ministerial measures of the Session—the Bill to 
provide for the Registration of Assurances (or title- 
deeds) in. Ireland. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had, it seems, dropped a piece of red tape into his hat, 





We gene- | so that when he stood up to address the House it was 


curled upon the top of his head, with one end grace- 
fully depending over his right shoulder. So trifling an 


incident could not, of course escape the observation of 
the occupants of the front Opposition bench, who, 
almost involuntarily, indulged in a well-bred giggle. 
The attention of the hon. gentlemen below the gang- 
way. was soon directed to the circumstance, and the 


A Horr THaTMAY BE GENERALLY TAKEN.—A friend | 





giggle exploded into a leud laugh. The Solicitor- 
General then, for the first time, became e¢onscious of 
the presence of the red tape on his head, and hastily 
threw it behind him, when it fell into the cap of the 
Right Hon. Frederick Peel, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who is himself the very incarnation of red tape 
This unlucky, but most appropriate incident, evoked a 
fresh roar of laughter from the House, which upset the 
gravity even of the Solicitor-General himself, who 
made matters infinitely worse by turning round to 
the Right Hon. F. Peel, and exclaiming, “I beg your 
pardon!” 


Cuixesk Porrrair Parnters.—If you present your- 
self as a subject, you are asked the preliminary question, 
“How you likey? You likey handsome, you likey 
likey?” You naturally reply that you wish the por- 
trait to be like you; but woe betide you if, after that 
announcement, you object to the picture on the score 
of its ugiiness. It is said that a sitter once ventured to 
do so: the aggrieved artist turned round to the collected 
audience, and with upraised hands exclaimed, in expos- 
tulatory tones, ‘Suppose no have got handsome, how 
ean?” Great was the sympathy evinced for the 
aggrieved artist, and overwhelming the confusion of 
the caricatured sitter.—Three Years’ Service in China. 
By Lieut.-Col. Fisher, C.B., RL. 


SomerHinG BY Way or Wiersc Our WaATERLOo. 
—M. Texier writes in the Siecle :—‘ At last I under- 
stand this canine pride of France. Her hounds have 
beaten those of England, and, slight as it. is, this vic- 
tory is asmall payment on account of the debt of 
Waterloo. Every one knows the defeat of the British 
pack. His Grace the Duke of Beaufort has inherited 
four or five hundred thousand franes a year on condi- 
tion of always keeping his hounds in wind, and of 
hunting without end or cessation. He is the wandering 
Jew of the chase. His Grace rather belongs to his 
pack than his pack to his Grace. Well, one day after 
having drawn all the coverts in England—I recom- 
mend this irregular conduct of his Grace to the notice 
of the Committee of M. F. H.’s, at Boodle’s—the testa- 
mentary voice was heard crying, ‘ Hunt again, Lord of 
Badminton,’ and so his Grace crossed the channel with 
his hundred hounds and his forty whippers-in, and 
passed into Poitou, the land of the wolf. But, unhap 
pily, these hounds did not know a wolf even by repute, 
and so they declined the contest, and left the honour of 
the day to the French pack, who huuted it like brave 
dogs of France, and here the affair became comic. 
When the brave hounds of France had brought the 
wolf to bay, the pack of my Lord Duke came up and 
ate it. Is not this truly British?” 

An Action at Law ror Fiverence.—In the 
Sheriff's Court, London, on Wednesday, an. action was 
brought to recover fivepence, money had and received, 
the defendant being a butcher in Cannon Street. His 
Honour: Well, plaintiff, what about this 5d.?—Plain- 
tiff: It is a very extraordinary question. You must 
know that one of my mates sent to defendant's shop 
for a pig’s face—(laughter)—and, indeed, they leoked 
very good. Well, the messenger put down Is., and 
took up a pig's jaw, besides which he got 9d. change. 
That you see was 3d. for the jaw. Well, that is 
fimished. Now, I saw the jaw, and thinking it was very 
eheap, 1 sent a man for one for me, I gave him 6d., and 
he went into the shop and politely demandeda pig’s jaw. 
He was asked what he paid for the other one, and he 
said 3d. ‘Then the defendant took up the 6d., and gave 
my man a penny change, but no pig’s jaw, and he said, 
«That makes it all right.” Plaintiff called a witness 
possessed of a slight touch of Irish brogue, who said: 
“] went to the shop, sur, and put down the 6d. ‘It’s 
a pig’s jaw that I want, says I. ‘And what did 
you pay for the last?’ says he. ‘ Threepence, sur, 
says]. ‘And sure,’ says he, ‘did ye?’ With that, by 
my soul, he took up the 6d., and gave me a penny for 
change, but devil a pig’s jaw did I git. ‘That makes 
it alf right,’ says he. ‘Does it, by the powers,’ says 
I; but the devil a pig’s head I got to this day.” His 
Honour: Well, Mr. Austin, you will receive your 5d., 
and 2s. 6d. costs. Verdict for plaintiff. This little case 
will cost defendant some 6s. 


A Miscmrrevous Monkey.—Mr. Banting, the house- 
agent of St. James's Street, who resides in Kensing- 
ton, attended at the Hammersmith Police Court, Londoa, 
on Tuesday, before Mr. Ingham, with reference to a 
monkey belonging to the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 
Mr. Banting said that the prince resided at the bottom 
of Wright’s Lane, and he not only kept hawks, but 
monkeys, and three of the latter recently escaped. 
Two of them had been captured, but the largest one 
remained at liberty. Ithad done him an incalculable 
amount of mischief. It had eaten all his young 
lettuces and his wall-fruit, but he did not complain 
so much of that as he did the frightening of women 
and children in Kensington. It had visited every 
room in his house, and had terribly frightened the 
female inmates, The Maharajah is away from his 
house at the present time, but his agent and servants 
are anxious for the capture of the monkey.—Mr. 
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Ingham: What do you want me to do? If you 
cannot capture the monkey, you had better send for 
the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds. (A laugh.) Mr. 
Banting: Can I use a gun and shoot the monkey, if I 
have a chance ?—Mr. Ingham: I think you had better 
leave that out of the question and apply to the 
Maharajah. He is a perfect gentleman, so I have 
heard.—Mr. Banting: If the monkey remains at large 
it would be dangerous for woman and children to be 
about in Kensington.—Mr. Ingham: Monkeys are 
proverbially clever. Iam sorry I cannot capture it for 

ou.—Mr. Banting: Perhaps you would say a word to 
the police.—Mr. Ingham (looking at the inspector) : If 
you see the monkey I hope you will catch him. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Banting withdrew. 

Aw amusing instance of imaginative reporting was 
made the subject of an “interpellation” in the House 
of Commons a short time back by one of the Irish 
members. ‘The latter take a great interest in the bill 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, relative to the Salmon Fisheries, and are very 
much divided in opinion as to the merits of the mea- 
sure. The right hon. baronet the other day called 
a number of Irish members together to talk over 
different questions arising out of his project. The 
meeting was supposed to be a private one, but a 
few days after, 2 Dublin paper published what pur- 
ported to be a full report of Sir Robert’s speech 
by its “own London correspondent. An hon. 
friend of his suggested that this was the identi- 
cal speech which Sir Robert had prepared for de- 
livery on introducing the bill, but which he was then 
prevented by an accident from letting off. But the 
Chief Secretary denied the impeachment, and disclaimed 
the speech altogether, though admitting that it was so 
excellent that he should have been glad to have made 
it. He was quite surprised to hear that any report had 
appeared. “We all know,” said the right hon. baronet, 
on being questioned about the circumstance, “that re- 

rters are very inquisitive gentlemen, and that they 
endeavour, if possible, to obtain a knowledge of what is 
taking place even in the most secret conference; but I 
sat there during the whole time the meeting lasted— 
about two hours—and neither in the cupboard, under 
the table, nor elsewhere, did I see any one who gave me 
the impression that he was taking notes of what was 
passing.” It turned out that an Irish member, who was 
not present at the meeting, furnished the reporter with 
an account—not of what took place, but of what was 
likely to have taken place, being well posted on all 


points of the question, and particularly the Chief Secre- 
tary’s views—and that the combined imagination of the 
Hibernian member and the Hibernian reporter produced 
a speech which Sir Robert Peel acknowledged would 
have suited him exceedingly well but for the fact that 


he did not deliver anything likeit. The apology made 
by the senatorial amateur of reporting was perfectly in 
keeping with the Irish character of the incident— 
namely, that he was incited to do it by “an impromptu 
movement! ” 


GEMS. 


A Gotpen Trutu.—aA crown will not cure the head- 
ache, nor a golden slipper the gout. 

THe Vauue or Srxceriry.—Nothing ever touched 
the heart of a reader that did not come from the heart 
of a writer. 

THE MEANING OF LITTLE THrncs.—As daylight can 
be seen through small holes, so do little things show a 
person’s character. 


Twrvs.— Misfortune and misconduct were born twins. 
Our faults are oft the parents of our woes, and he who 
most declaims at the world’s frown, has generally done 
his best to earn it. 


DOUBT. 


Doubt but digs the grave of effort, 
Paralyzes hope by fear ; 

Doubt has has never yet endeavoured 
Any brilliant course to steer. 


SympatHy AND DEesponpENCY.—Open your heart to 
sympathy, but close it to despondency. ‘The flower 
which opens to receive the dew, shuts against the 
storm. 


Cuorcer or A Wire.—Prefer the person before money, 
virtue before beauty, the mind before the body : then 
hast thou in a wife a friend, a companion, who will 
bear‘an equal share in all thy toils and afflictions. 


Upricut.—An upright is always easier than a stoop- 
ing posture, because it is more natural, and one.part.is 
better supported by another; so itis easier to be an 
honest man than a knave. It is also more graceful. 


Goop For THE EyrEs.—To give brilliancy to the eyes, 
shut them early at night, and open them early in the 
morning; let the mind be constantly intent on the ac- 
quisition of human knowledge, or on the-exercise of 





benevolent feelings. This will scarcely ever fail to im- 
part to the eyes an intelligent and amiable expression, 


SEARCH AFTER Haprriness.—If you cannot be happy 
one way, be happy in another; and this facility of dis- 
position wants but little aid from philosophy, for health 
and good humour are almost the whole affair. Many 
run about after felicity, like an absent man looking for 
his hat while it is on his head or in his hand. 





THE WORLD WITHIN. 


MAny tell us of the beauties. 
Of the world wherein we dwell; 
Of the forest, rock, and fountain, 
Of the crystal stream and dell ; 
Of the outward ties that chain us 
With a holy binding spell ; 
Of the gentle words of kindness, 
That invite us—that is well. 


Still there’s a world of beauty 
Lies hidden from the view— 
The secret world within us, 
With its varied shade and hue. 
Who can read the happy spirit ? 
Who can paint the pleasing scene ? 
Are not thoughts that us inherit 
Brighter far than gems may seem ? 


Have not hopes more verdant foliage 
Than the palm or forest tree ? 

Do not thoughts more gently ripple 
Than a peaceful moonlit sea ? 

Tho’ the storms of adverse fortune 
On the outward world may frown, 

Still the inward world may glisten 
With a radiance all its own. 


The rock majestic towering, 
The cavern-bounded shore, 
May be match’d in mind's imagining 
Till time shall be no more ; 
The ocean’s vast expansion, 
With its fathomless abyss, 
And treasures deeply hidden, 
Are small compared to this. 
The mind's insatiate longing, 
With endless motion rife, 
Knows no ending, nor a limit 
Thro’ the active path of life; 
E’en then its powers expanding, 
When this world no more is seen, 
Proves the beautiful enduring 
Of the world that dwells within. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THREE swords have been found in astate of ood 
preservation in a cave between the Truim and the 
Spey, which was the hiding place of Cluny Macpher- 
son, the grandfather of the present chief, for.a consider- 
able period after the rebellion of ‘45. 


More than 3,000 foreign riflemen are about to take 
part in the grand shooting-match at Chaux de Fonds 
(Switzerland). The majority of them are from Ger- 
many, but several English and French shots have sig- 
nified their intention to be present. 


GrorceE III. held drawing-rooms much more fre- 
quently than they are held at present. To quote the 
Court Guide of 1792, “the king’s levee days are Wed- 
nesday and Friday, and likewise Monday during the 
sitting of Parliament; his drawing-room days every 
Sunday and Thursday.” 


Two sparrows began'to build a nest in the Tyne Dock 
waggon shops. Before its completion the female bird 
eloped with another sparrow, and both returning ejected. 
the male bird after a severe fight. The discomfited 
bird hovered about the spot, and in the absence of the 
wicked pair, placing his back against the feathery mass, 
raised it from its resting-place, and sent itto the ground. 
The birds, on their return, were evidently much sur- 
prised at the demolition of their habitation, but set to 
work and built another, watched by the rejected mate. 
In two days’ time it was rebuilt,.and off they went.to 
forage, when the other bird again demolished it. ‘The 
birds have recommenced building. 


KNockING OVER A LIGHTHOUSE WITH A MAN AND 
Boy ry 1r—The temparary lighthouse, ‘stage, «and 
piling, which marked the site of one of the Spithead 
forts on the No-man’s Shoal, was discovered at daylight 
on Thursday morning to have disappeared ‘from ‘its 
position, and all that,could be seen of it was a few logs 
floating on the edge of the shoal. Subsequent infor- 
mation has, however, cleared up the mystery. It 
appears that the Danish galliot, Carl August, ‘which 
has arrived at Southampton from Danzic, ran’foul of 
the piles and staging at about thirty minutes past one 
on Thursday morning, and carried the whole away. 
A -man.and a-boy who:lived in a cabin en ‘the staging, 





and attended to the lights, were picked up by the boat 
of the galliot and taken to Southampton. The galliot 
by the collision, carried away her bowsprit and jibboom, 
stanchions, rail and bulwarks, and received other minor 
damages. She was in charge of a pilot at the time, and 
the master of the galliot states that he saw the light on 
the staging distinctly, prior to the vessel striking it, but 
the pilot had charge. It is supposed that the piles 
must have been somewhat loosened by the late heavy 
N.E. gale, otherwise it would seem almost impossible 
for a small craft of only about 100 tons to make a clean 
sweep of such a mass of piles and staging 


A Fortorn CHARACTER.—Thore was one sorrowful 
creature who had dragged a barrow-load of ginger-beer 
all the way from London, having started the previous 
day. Of course ginger-beer stood no chance in:such 
weather—a mouthful of snow would have been as plea- 
sant; and in the afternoon, when the races were over 
and the people were hurrying away, the poor: woman 
sat on her barrow quite:alone, with her head buried in 
her hands, and tears streaming through her thin fingers. 
She had “not taken a penny,” she said, and it was all 
she had reckoned upon for weeks. We saw her after- 
wards, about a mile on the road, painfully dragging on 
through the deep sticky mnd, which came over het 
boots at every step. It was one of the minor tragedies 
of the Derby. That forlorn being toiled back, dis- 
heartened and sad, to a starving home. 


EXTRAORDINARY Murper.—A steady working man, 
residing in a French village, became exasperated at the 
drunken habits of his wife, and one day he seized a 
loaded gun which was in the room where she lay drunk. 
His son, aged sixteen, having asked him what he ‘was 
going to do, he replied, “For twenty-one years your 
mother by her drunkenness has made me miserable and 
kept me poor. I can endure it no longer; I must either 
kill her or myself.” The lad instantly snatched the gun 
from his father’s hand, exclaiming, “No, I will kill 
her,” and at the same moment discharged the gun into 
his mother’s breast. He then threw down the gun, 
and was running away, when some of the neighbours 
stopped him. On entering the bedroom they saw the 
father standing, as if petrified, by the side of his wife, 
who was dead. 

Some little merriment was caused among the “Cowrt 
circle” at the last Drawing Room, by many of the ladies 
who, in the flurry of being presented, looked out forthe 
throne, expecting that under it the:Princess of Wates 
would appear. Such was not the case, as her Royd! 
Highness took up her station short of it, with her noble 
consort on her left. Nearer, but not quite under the 
throne, the Princess Louis of Hesse appeared, and many 
a trembling curtsey was given to her which was meant 
for her august sister-in-law. One elderly lady, espe- 
cially, passed both the Prince and Princess of Wales 
without the slightest obeisance, which she kept for th 
Princess Louis of Hesse, who, having thus honour 
showered upon her that was meant for another, gave 
way to a slight smile, which was immediately caught 
up by the attendants. 


THE BALLOON tn War.—Mr. Coxwell, the aéronaut, 
visited Aldershott recently for the purpose of making 
a balloon ascent, and taking observations of the troops 
while going through field movements. With this view, 
the whole of the division, in light order, had ‘been 
ordered out to the Long Valley; but, as the wizid 
proved very unfavourable, the ascent did not stake 
place. The balloon is lying at the gasworks. It‘is 
named the Evening Star, and is capable, when inflated, 
of containing about 30,000 feet of gas. It is not so 
large as that in which Mr. Coxwell and Mr, Glaisher 
performed their ascents; but it is not intended, we be- 
lieve, in the present instance, to proceed to a highe: 
altitude than about 600 feet. The experiment is looked 
forward to-with considerable interest by the troops in 
camp. 

Prices oF New Dantiss.—The following high 
prices have been given by members of the nursery 
trade to amateurs who were so fortunate as to raise 
new varieties of merit: Beauty of Teffont was the ‘first 
that commanded a high price—this variety was raised 
by the Rev. 8. B. Ward, of Teffont, in 1835, and was 
purchased by the Messrs. Brown for £60. “Yellow 
Defiance, purchased by the.samefirm at £200, the highest 
amount, we believe, ever given for a dahlia—it was 
sent out'in 1840. Essex Triumph, raised in ‘1841, was 
sent out in 1843 at £60. Marchioness of Ormond, £100. 
Shylock, Beeswing, Alice, and Cleopatra, for £100 each. 
Lady Sale, £70. Nonpareil, Sir John Richardson, 
Duke of Wellington, Bob, Sir R. Whittington, ‘and 
British Queen, £50; and Queen Victoria came ‘out in 
1833, £105. ‘We have not heard of such prices being, 
obtained since. 

Currositres oF THe Reersrer.—The returns telat- 
ing to marriages have just been completed for 1861. In 
that year 35 girls were married at.15 years of agey,cme 
to a man iabove 45, and another to a man.above b0. 
Five widows married.again at 19, and :23 widows :mar- 
ried.again after 70. Twenty-six women were married 
after they had seen >three-score years and jten, ape of 
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them to a man under 30. A lad of 16 married a woman 
of 25, and two men above 80 married women of 20 
and 21. Ten men married at 16, 55 at 17, 4738 at 18, 
157 at above 70. Thirty-five girls married at 15, 202 
at 16, 1,206 at 17, and two women at above 80, making 
the marrying time of women extend over 65 years. 
These statements are much below the real fact, for the 
precise ages of persons were stated in less than two- 
thirds of the marriages of the year. ‘The returns re- 
lating to persons married in 1861 distinguish six of 
the men as divorced men, and five of the women as 
divorced women. In one instance, in St. Paneras, a 
marriage is returned as being of a divorced man and a 
divorced woman. 


Rumours of a serious illness of the Prussian King, of 
his intention to abdicate, of the probable appointment 
of Prince Charles as a Regal Lieutenant or “ Stad- 
holder,” and so forth, have in the last few days been 
propagated through Berlin. 

An open air meeting was held in Sheffield, on the 
26th ult., to hear an address from Mr. Roebuck, M.P., 
amd pass resolutions upon the question of intervention 
in American affairs. Many thousands of persons were 
present. The Mayor presided. 


On the 28th of March last her Majesty's ship Zabra 
toek into St. Helena a prize schooner, name and nation 
unknown, which she had captured, with 459 slaves on 
board. The negroes were immediately landed, and 
placed in the Government yard in Rupert's Valley, in 
care of the emigration officer. 


Tue whole of the site for the intended City terminus 
of the North London Railway, in Broad-street Build- 
ings, has been cleared, and the portion of the route 
between the latter place and Sun Street, Bishopsgate, 
opened ready for the construction of this part of the 
line. 

THE works upon the Charing-cross Railway Station 
are being pushed. forward with vigour, and it is expected 
to berready for opening in July. At Charing-cross the 
station is rapidly advancing, the walls being up nearly 
to the height required for carrying the iron and glass 
roof. 

THe annual May examinations of the pupils of 
Science Schools and classes, by the Department of 
Science and Art, have just terminated, and the result 
shows a very satisfactory increase in the number of 
centres of examination and the number of pupils who 
have come up to be examined. 


Atthe Shrewsbury Police-court, the 25th ult., an 
old woman, whose maiden name, some sixty years ago, 
was Ann Pugh, but who since has had no fewer than 
three husbands, and consequently three other names, 
was brought before the borough magistrates, charged 
with bigamy. 

In Perth, a new lamplightemg apparatus has been 
used, consisting of a small lamp covered with gauze 
work, which is attached to the end of a stick of suffi- 
cient length to enable the man to turn the stop-cock, 
and so light the gas. The plan wrought admirably, 
and a considerable saving of time was effected. 


Tue 44th birthday of her Majesty the Queen falling 
this year on a Sunday, it was simply announced at 
Windsor by one joyous peal from the bells of the Chapel 
Royal of St. George and St. John’s Church, but on the 
following day the auspicious event was observed with 
the customary honours. 


Tue early service at the Chapel Royal St. James's, 
that used to be at eight in the morning, has for the last 
two Sundays been altered to ten o'clock, and consists of 
the morning prayer with chanting and a sermon, and is 
about an hour in length. The twelve o'clock service 
consists of the litany and communion service and a 
sermon, and the evening prayers are read at half-past 
five. 


An Act has passed the Confederate Congress esta- 
blishing that the flag be as follows:—The field to be 
white, length double the width, with the union now 
used as the battle flag, to be a square of two-thirds of 
the width of the flag, having the ground red, thereon 
a broad stripe of blue bordered with white, and embla- 
zoned with mullets or five pointed stars, corresponding 
to the number of the Confederate States. 


Tre inhabitants of Auckland, New Zealand, are en- 
titled to great praise for the humane and liberal man- 
ner in which they have behaved with reference to the 
unfortunate wreck of her Majesty’s ship, Orpheus. Not 
only have they displayed every mark of respect to those 
whose bodies have been recovered or washed on shore, 
by giving them a military funeral, but shown their 
sympathy to the naked penniless survivors, and sub- 
scribed nearly one thousand pounds for their relief. 

How tre Karrirs TAKE Snurr.—The Kaffirs are 
the greatest snuff-takers in the world. They manufac- 
ture a snuff strongly resembling “Irish blackguard ” 
from tobacco grown in the colony. ‘Their mode of 


enjoying it is this: They sit in a row or circle, each 
with his hand full of snuff, which they thrust up their 





noses till the nostrils can contain no more. They do 
not sneeze, but appear to be half-suffocated and stupefied. 
Their mouths and eyes are wide open, and the tears, as 
big as peas, and in torrents, run down their cheeks, and 
thence down their naked bodies. 


A Lrve Goria rv LiverProo..—The African mail 
steamship, Macgregor Laird, which recently arrived in 
Liverpool from the West Coast of Africa, has on board 
what it is confidently stated is a specimen of M. Du 
Chaillu’s gorilla, which has been imported by Mr. 
Newby, of Manchester Street. Certainly, as far as the 
hands, arms, legs, and feet are coneerned, it much re- 
sembles the. human species, It is about a yard high, 
and is said to be quite young. 


A Lrrerary Doc.—A draper in Blairgowrie is 
possessed of a dog which is more than usually knowing. 
Every morning it receives a penny from its master to 
purchase a newspaper. This it takes to a man who 
waits at the railway station for the papers. The dog 
then waits very patiently for the person’s return, and 
on receiving the paper bounds joyfully away to give its 
master the news. 

Ir is said that the Queen of England has just sent to 
M. Guizot a magnificent copy of the speeches of her 
husband. The volume is bound in white morocco, and 
upon the page preceding that of the title the Queen has 
written with her own hand, “‘ To M, Guizot, in memory 
of the best of men, and with the expression of gratitude 
for the sincere homage he has rendered to him; from 
his unhappy widow, Victoria.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Rosa.—We commend the lady's prudence. To marry a 
man going abroad without his wife, is just like going into 
Chancery. ’ 

Maccaroxt—l. From a prize offered by an Earl of Derby. 
2. With the attack on Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbour in 
September, 1860. 

C. M. M.—We have no recollection of the lines referred to; 
if you consider them of sufficient importance, forward a copy 
for consideration. 

W. H.—According to the canons of the Church of England, 
cousins are not within the prohibited degrees: so that on that 
ground the divorce would be impossible. 


S. N. H. J.—It is doubtful if the mother could recover the 
girl's wages upon the evidence ef the letter mentioned, and, 
without proof of her daughter's death, or incapacity to sue for 
them herself. 

Axice.—We don’t like the conduct of your lover. To say 
the least, it is suspicious. But wait the twelve months out. 
Perhaps he wishes to study you in your new character for a 
whole year. Some men are horridly suspicious. 

Crarissa—Having an immediate reversionary interest in 
the property, you might either sell or mortgage it; but the 
necessary deed would not be valid until you were of age. 
Don't anticipate—this practice is the curse of youth, the crime 
of maturity, and the bitter, unavailing regret of old age. 


J. A. C.—the highest rank in the Navy is Admiral of the 
Fleet; then come Admirals of the Red, White, and Blue; 
Viee-Admirals of the Red, White, and Blue; Rear-Admirals 
of the Red, White, and Blue. The red flag in each rank being 
the highest; the blue flag the lowest. 

Miss P.—The invitations to weddings are mutually adjusted 
between the relatives of the young couple; and none should 
be invited except those approved of in this manner—hecause 
it would cause embarrassment if any of the guests were on 
unfriendly terms with one of the families. 

Crovyp.—The gentleman is evidently no gentleman at all 
or he would not fail to keep his promise to a lady; but we 
don't see any remedy for his unfaithfulness except by action 
for breach of promise. The colour of the hair is very good, 
and, for a female, so is the handwriting. 

James.—The young lady is right. To love well and wisely 
is no laughing matter. Besides, such a display is disrespectful 
to the object of the professed (?) attachment. Marriage should 
be approached with the serious demeanour of a right-think- 
ing, warm-hearted man. 

T. anp L.—The character of a young man who is very fond 
of flowers and children, but rather bashful, must be every- 
thing that is desirable. His attachment to the prettiest and 

urest objects in creation shows that he nr iar delicacy, 
hich sentiment, a good heart, and a sound head. 

C. R.—It depends upon the fact which expression would be 
correct. A colony of English means one of ple exclu- 
sively from this part of Great Britain; but an English colony 
would ¢omprise persons from the rest of the United Kingdom. 


us, we can say that a lady meeting a gentloman of her ac- 
Setpsinee in the street, accompanied by a lady whom she 

oes’ not know, may please herself whether she recognizes 
the gentleman or not; but strict etiquette would suggest a 
friendly inclination of the head. 

J. Wess.—To Write on Glass by the Rays of the Sun : Dis- 
solve chalk in —a> to the consistency of milk, and add 
to it a si ution of silver. Keep this liquor in a glass 
a ter, well stopped. Then cut out from a paper the letters 
you would have appear, and paste the paper upon the decanter, 
which is then to be placed in the sun in such a manner that 
the rays may through the spaces cut out of the paper, 
and fall upon the surface of the liquor. The part of the glass 
through which the rays will turn black, and that under 
the paper will remain w' The bottle is not to be moved 
during the process. 

M. A. Wusox.—To Bronze Brass, &c.: To six pounds of 
muriatic acid add two pounds of oxide of iron, and one pound 
of yellow arsenic. Mix all well together, and let it stand for 
two days, frequently shaking it in the meantime, when it is 
fit for use. Whatever may be the article which requires 
bronzing, let it be perfectly cleaned and free from grease, im- 
merse it in the above solution, and let it stand for three hours 
—or rather till it will turn entirely black; then wash the 
spirits off and dry it in sawdust, which has been found the 
best. After the article is perfectly dry, apply to it some wet 
black, the same as used for stoves, and then shine it up with 
= dry black-lead and brash, and it is ready for lacquer 

ig. 

Purosoravs.—It is wrong to imagine that the heat of the 
sun passes through the air without warming it. The fact that 
the air, as well as other objects around, are heated chiefly by 
the reflected rays of the sun, is evident to most persons; but 
we have no reason to state that this is the only method hy 
which they acquire caloric. Reason rather tends to prove 
the reverse of this. That the air is an extremely elastic sub- 
stance, experiments have clearly proved. And how is it pos- 
sible for a ray of light even to passthrough it without shar- 
ing with it a portion of its warmth? for, although the air is a 
bad conductor of heat, yet it is a conducter—and must there- 
fore essentially take from’an insulated ray'of heat—viz., heat 
not combined with a substance—a portion of its warmth 
Chemists now generally agree that about one-sixth of the 
caloric in the atmosphere is given it by direct rays of heat. 

Horsrur.—Gratitude is a more heavenly feeling than love— 
because it is at once not only the one solitary, unsophisticated 
exposition of human nature, but the highest manifestation o! 
human sentiment. It comprises all the others, because it is 
superior to all the others. As Milton says, “a grateful mind 
never pays—it is always owing.” A kindness received has 
fastened itself in the memory, just as an island is fastened 
amid the ocean; and although the waves and winds of for- 
tune beat and war egainst it, the firm-set earth itself is not 
firmer. Love requires sustenance. It must be returned, or, 
like a fire unsupplied with fuel, its burns itself out. Gratitude 
never dies—if it ever did, there would be little celestial ligh: 
in the universe. But it is not every person who can be grate- 
ful. It is only the finest organizations that are susceptible of 
the feeling. The chord is too delicate for the sordid soul o/ 
the sordid man or woman. It is the last flower of Eden left 
on earth, and it only Mooms in the sunny atmosphere of 
kindly desires, pure emotions, and generous aspirations 
Giving everything and taking nothing but the sweet fhrill of 
satisfaction at having done right, it turns all it touches to 
gold—the gold of the everlasting life. 

Sattor.—Lacquers are used upon polished metal and woods, 
to impart the appearance of gold. As they are wanted of dif- 
ferent depths and shades of colours, it is best to keep a con- 
centrated solution of each colouring ingredient ready, so that 
it may at any time be added to produce any desired tint. We 
give the following five receipts:—1. Seed-lac, three ounces 
turmeric, one ounce; dragon's blood, a quarter of an ounce; 
alcohol, one pint. Digest for a week, frequently shaking 
decant and filter—Deep gold coloured. 2. Ground turmeric 
one pound ; gamboge, an ounce and a half; gum sandarach, 
three pounds and a half; shell-lac, three-quarters of a pound 
—allin powder; rectified spirits of wine, two gallons. Dis- 
solve, strain, and add one pint of turpentine varnish—Gold 
coloured. 3. Spanish annotto, three pounds; dragon's blood 
one ss gum sandarach, three pounds and a quarter ; rev 
tifled spirit, two gallons; turpentine varnish, one quart. Dis- 
solve and mix as the last—Red coloured. 4. Gamboge, cut 
small, one ounce; Cape aloes, ditto, three ounces; pale she!! 
lac, one d; rectitied spirit, two gallons. Dissolve and 
mix as No. 2—Pale brass coloured. 5. Seed-lac, dragon's 
blood, annotto, and gamboge, of each a quarter of a pound; 
saffron, one ounce; rectified spirits of wine, ten pints. Dis- 
solve and mix as No. 2. 

A. D. B.—As regards pay, the Royal Navy is inferior to the 
merchant service; but upon an examination of the advan- 
tages of the former, the disparity ceases, or is altogether ce- 
stroyed. In the Royal Navy, prize-money is equitably dis- 
tributed, and compensation is allowed for loss of clothes or 
effects by shipwreck or otherwise. If maimed or hurt, the 
man-of-war’s man has a gratuity or a pension—according to 
circumstances—the best advice and attendance in sickness, 
and provision in Greenwich Hospital, if crippled or worn out 
In this respect the contrast between the two services is neces- 
sarily great, and strongly in favour of the Navy. For instance 
—if the merchant seaman falls sick at a foreign port, it is 








The more correct expression is British colony—b the 
term British applies equally to England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

Cmartes Craves.—When a love engagement has been 
broken off, all letters and presents on either side should be 
returned. It is dishonourable to retain even a single scrap of 
writing. Besides not returning letters would probably lead 
the other party to suppose that it was considered that the en- 

ent was only interrupted—not broken off—and might be 
renewed whenever a proper advance was made. 


J. H.—How can you be passionately in love with a girl, when 
you say you do not think her good enough to become your 
wife? It is poor love that is weighed in the scales of a huck- 
ster. True love looks right through poverty, and sees virtue 
smiling like an angel, although clad in a cotton gown anda 
coarse straw bonnet. We think you had better let the girl 
alone, and so save your conscience and, what you think a 
good deal more about, your “respectability.” 

BiuesEtt.—Etiquette is more a matter of feeling and con- 
ventional sense of propriety than of absolute rule. It alters 
with every generation, and is largely influenced by local cus- 
toms and manners. What is etiquette in the metropolis 
might be sffectation ir a rural district. As to the case before 





t y, or it may be necessary, to send him to sick quarters 
in which case his papers and pay are transferred to the con- 
sul, wherewith his maintenance in the sick quarters is paid 
for; and when these funds are exhausted, uniess he is sui 
ciently recovered to resume his employment, he becomes # 
distressed British subject, chargeable to the government—an( 
as such is sent to England without remuneration of any de- 
scription ; while, on the other hand, the man-of-war's man, i! 
sick, medical attendance on board his own ship, 0! 
he may be sent to a naval hospital, and on returning home, if 
invalided, his pay and time continue until his final discharg¢ 
in England. The ehildren of a man-of-war’s man are edu- 
cated in the schools of Greenwich Hospital, and receive, free 
of expense to him, a training which fits them for any employ- 
ment. 
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